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PREFACE. 



Whatever variety of opinion may exist as to 
the absolute merits of Aldrich's Logic, there are 
many considerations which recommend a new 
edition of that work, as by far the most convenient 
mode of supplying an acknowledged deficiency in 
the studies of the University. The majority of 
Teachers will probably agree with me in regarding 
the dry skeleton of a Latin Manual as better 
adapted to the discipline of beginners than any of 
the more elegant, but somewhat diluted, Essays of 
the present day : to which must be added the con- 
sideration, that Latin is the original language of 
many of the technicalities of the subject, which 
cannot be so conveniently learned through the 
medium of a translation, But among the Latin 
Compendia, that of Aldrich has long reigned 
ahnost exclusively in Oxford; nor would it be 
easy to select any rival manual of such decided 
superiority as to coimterbalance the evils neces- 
sarily attendant on all violent changes in a long- 
established system. Deficient as the work unde- 
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niably is in many of the prominent features of the 
Scholastic Logic, its very deficiencies render it in 
some respects preferable to a more faithful expo- 
nent. The criticism of the present age has con- 
tributed much towards a more just appreciation of 
the merits of the mediaeval Philosophy; but he 
must be a bold champion of reaction who would 
advocate the complete disinterment of the Logic 
of the Schools. Who would desire now to oppress 
the Student with the heavy burden of modals% or 
to bewilder him with the mysteries of Suppositio, 

» I would not, however, be understood as advocating the 
absolute exclusion of modality from the domain of Logic. 
Sir W. Hamilton's remarks are indeed conclusive with 
regard to that stupendous absurdity, the determination of 
the quantity of an indefinite Proposition from matter under- 
stood, and to be supplied by the Logician. But they are not 
applicable to the only modality acknowledged by Aristotle, — 
a modality eonpressed in a Proposition, and necessitating, under 
certain conditions, a corresponding modification of its im- 
mediate or mediate consequents. In this respect, modality 
stands on precisely the same footing as truth and falsehood. 
It is beyond the province of the Logician to decide whether 
any given proposition is per se true or false, necessary or 
contingent. But to determine under what conditions neces- 
sity in a conclusion follows from an assimied necessity in a 
premise, is as purely Logical as the canon, that the truth of a 
conclusion follows from the assumed truth of its premises, or 
the falsehood of a premise from the assumed falsehood of the 
conclusion. The same may be said of the inferences of con- 
version and opposition. But it does not follow that modals, 
though scientifically admissible, are wholesome food for the 
tyro in Logic, any more than they were of old for the animal 
whose fastidiousness is commemorated in the scholastic saying, 
de modali non gmtdbit asinus. 
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Ampliatio, Restrictio, and the whole farrago of the 
Parva Logicalia? Omissions of this character 
may, with equal probabiUty and more charity, be 
attributed to the sound judgment of the University, 
than to the decline of the Professorial System and 
the incompetency of CoUege Tutors^ 

On the other hand, it must be confessed that 
there is much to be added to this or any other 
Compendium, to enable it to meet the demands of 
the existing University Examinations. This will 
at once be admitted by all who have had any 
recent practice in tuition ; it may be easily ascer- 
tained by any who will take the trouble of com- 
paring the contents of the book with those of any 
of the present Examination papers. To this 
deficiency, the increasing study of the original 
writings of Aristotle has not a Kttle contributed. 
But the transition firom the bare text of Aldrich to 
that of Aristotle is far too abrupt to be beneficial 
to the Student. Occasionally indeed he may 
recognise an old friend in a new dress; but the 
difference of language, order, and manner of 
treatment will conceal firom the unpractised eye 
most of the passages in which his Latin successors 
have attempted any thing more than a bare 
translation of the words of the Stagirite. 

In this respect, it is hoped that the numerous 
references to, and quotations firom, the Organon, 
which will be found in the following pages, will 

*» See Edinbiirgh Keview, No. 116. p. 195. 
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contribute in some degree towards a most importaint 
object, — the clear discrimination between those 
portions of the system which belong to the original 
work of Aristotle, and those for which we are 
indebted to subsequent Logicians. For a like rea- 
son, in my references to the latter, I have occa- 
sionally endeavoured to fumish some information 
as to the author and the period of the innovation. 
Nothing is more strongly to be reprehended than the 
slovenly practice of referring in general terms to 
the Logic of the Schoohnen ; as if every individual 
of that body had written a distinct treatise on the 
subject, or as if those who have were a race of 
harmonious commentators, whose labours exhibit a 
supernatural uniformity, such as tradition narrates 
of the translators of the Septuagint. What would 
be thought of a reference in general terms to the 
doctrine of the Greek Philosophers ? Yet Aristotle 
scarcely departed more widely from Plato, than 
did Abelard from William of Champeaux, or 
Occam from Scotus. In some cases it is indis- 
pensable to the right understanding of doctrines 
and modes of expression, to know when and by 
whom they were first introduced into Logic. If, 
for example, as in the treatment of the Predicables 
and of Definition, we find language held neither by 
Aristotle nor by Porphyry, expressly insisted on 
by one sect of the Schoohnen, and as expressly 
repudiated by another, there can be no doubt 
what views, whether right or wrong in themselves. 
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must be adopted as a necessary basis for the inter- 
pretation of that language* 

It must be confessed, that minute references do 
not contribute to ornamental typography, and may 
sometimes interfere with the flow of a sentence. 
But these disadvantages are more than com- 
pensated by the opportunity afforded to the reader 
of consulting authorities, of confirming what is 
right, and correcting what is wrong. Who can 
controvert a statement for which no more definite 
authority is cited than some one of a series of 
writers extending over five centuries "^ 2 

The origin, however, of some of the character- 
istics of the Scholastic Logic cannot be determined 
with accuracy. The memorial verses, for example, 
in which Scholasticism may claim an almost ex- 
clusive property, appear in the middle of the 
twelfth century, in the Summulce Logicales of Peter 
of Spain, afterwards Pope John XXI. but he does 
not lay any claim to the invention ; indeed, some 
of them are also found in the writings of his 
contemporary, Aquinas. As however the former 



^ The age of the Scholastic Philosophy may be divided into 
three periods : 1. its infancy, from the end of the eleventh to 
the middle of the thirteenth century ; 2. its prime, from the 
latter period to the middle of the fifteenth ; and 3. its decline, 
extending to the end of the sixteenth century. (Cousin, 
Abelard, p. Ixv.) The extant logical writings commence with 
those of Abelard, in the early part of the twelfth century ; the 
reaction in Logic began with Laurentius Valla, towards the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 
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work has all the appearance of a mere compflation 
from previous authorities ^, it may be regarded as 
fiimishing tbe earliest evidence conceming these 
remarkable specimens of ingenuity. 

Of my own very imperfect acquaintance with the 
post-Aristotelian Logicians, I am well aware. But 
when the altemative lies between the postponejnent 
of the present work to an almost indefinite period, 
and the attempting it fi:-om such resources as I can 
at present command, the necessity that has long 
been felt for something of the kind, will, I trast, 
be allowed as some apology for the deficiencies of 
the execution, 

One other point remains to be noticed. In com- 
menting, whether for explanation or correction, on 
the language of a manual so brief as that of Aldrich, 
there is no tutor but must have felt the difficulty 
of attaining the happy medium between dogmatic 
assumption on the one hand and prolix discussion 
on the other. It is possible so to bewilder a pupil 
with premises that he shall utterly lose sight of the 
conclusion ; it is possible so to overwhelm him with 
assertion, as to leave him no choice but that of 
blind submission to the ipse dixit of his tutor or 
the ipse scripsit of his text-book. The same 

^ Five treatises out of the seven composing the 8ummvl<t 
are little more than a translation from the Greek of Michael 
Psellus. In the latter work, however^ the mnemonics do not 
appear, with the exception of one for the opposition of modals, 
(bovKovyitvai,, iKidhfSy Trapvaaiovt iicrpexovai,) corresponding to the 
Purpurea, Iliace^ AmabimuSy EdentvU, of the Latin Logicians. 
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difficulty meets the editor* In controverting 
the positions of a work which for more than a 
century and a half has enjoyed the sanction of 
the University, somewhat more of the verecunde 
dissentio is becoming than can always be comprised 
within the necessary limits of a foot-note. The 
further discussion of such points in an Appendix 
has in some instances unavoidably produced a 
certain amount of repetition. This however, though 
injurious to the form of the work, will, it is hoped, 
not render it the less serviceable to that iiot in- 
considerable class of students 

A few passages omitted in recent editions of the 
Compendium have been restored in the present. 
This, however, has been done but sparingly. An 
account of the Arbor Porphyriana has been trans- 
ferred to the first chapter firom its original place in 
the Penus Logica. The obvious utiUty of the 
insertion will, it is hoped, warrant the liberty in 
this single instance taken with the text. 

The references to Aristotle have been adapted 
to the Oxford reprint of Bekker's text. In 
Germany a custom seems to be gaining ground 
of referring to the pages of the BerUn edition, but 
that work has not been sufficiently circulated here 
to make the example convenient to foUow. Of 
the Isagoge of Porphyry, Buhle's edition has been 
used. With the Greek Commentators, my chief ac- 
quaintance has been made through the medium of 
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the BerKn Scholia coUected by Brandis, to which, 
as the most accessible edition, reference has been 
made. Boethius is quoted from the Basel edition 
of 1570. The other quotations will in most 
instances speak for themselves. Of the writers 
of the present day, I must express my particular 
obligations to Sir William Hamilton% to MM. St, 
Hilaire*, Trendelenburg*^, Waitz\ and Biese*. 

• Edinburgh Keview, No. 115. Reid's Works, Edinburgh, 
1846. 

' De la Logique d'Aristote, Paris, 1838. A work in which 
a comprehensive design and lucid exposition are unfortunately 
accompanied by some inaccuracy of detail. Logique d*Aristote, 
traduite en Fran^ais pour lapremiere fois. Paris, 1839 — 1844. 

8 Elementa Logices Aristotelicse, Editio Altera, Berolini, 
1842. Erlauterungen zu den Elementen, Berlin, 1842. 
Aristotelis de Anima Libri, Jenee, 1833. 

^ Aristotelis Organon, edidit Theodorus Waitz, Lipsiie, 
1844—1846. 

* Die Philosophie des Aristoteles, Berlin, 1835—1842. 
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Although the writings of Aristotle are the source 
from which the science of Logic is principally derived, 
it is remarkable that there is no single name sanctioned 
hy the Stagirite himself, under which can be compre- 
hended either the whole coUection of treatises known by 
the name of the Organon, or the entire subject of which 
they treat. Aoy«x^, as the name of an art or science, is 
not to be found in his works; and the cognate terms, 
XoyiKos and Aoy«xo5^, are used in a very different sense 
from that which has subsequently been given to them. 
The logical syllogism of Aristotle is opposed, sometimes 
to the analyticaly sometimes to the physical syllogism ; 
and signifies a process of reasoning from general 
principles of probability, as distinguished from one 
of which the principles are elicited by special contem- 
plation of a given object or notion*. It is therefore 
opposed alike to the demonstrative reasoning, in which 

r 

necessary truths are resolved into the axiomatic principles 
on which they depend, and to that by which physical 
phenomena are referred to general laws of nature. 

The word 8«aX6XT«x^ is equally limited in its Aristotelian 
sense; though this term underwent considerable modi- 

» See Biese, vol. i. p. 133. Waitz, Organon, vol. ii. p. 353. Trendelenburg, 
Elementa, p. 47. 
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fication at the hands of previous philosophers. A slight 
sketch of these may be usefiil, as shewing how much, or 
rather how little, was effected in Logic by the predeces- 
sors of Aristotle. By $m(X£xtix^ was originally signified 
only the art of communicating knowledge in a coUoquial 
form, without any particular reference to the matter or 
kind of knowledge conveyed. We have the authority of 
Aristotle, if we can trust the citation of Diogenes Laertius, 
for attributing the invention of Dialectic to Zeno the 
Eleatic*". By this is probably only meant, that Zeno 
was the first to employ dialogue as the medium of philo- 
sophical instruction ; his predecessors of the same school, 
Xenophanes and Parmenides, having communicated their 
doctrines in verse. The dialectic method was afierwards 
extensively used by different schools, and for different 
purposes, which ultimately obtained distinctive names. 
Aristotle* enumerates four different kinds of reasoning, 
to which the coUoquial form (to hotXiy&riM) was applied — 
x6yoi ^i^ao-xoAfxo/, SfaXexTixo/, irBiqourrixol^ and igKrrixoL The 
first are demonstrative reasonings, from the proper and 
axiomatic principles of a given subject**. The second, 
or dialectic reasonings, in the Aristotelian sense of the 
term, are those derived fi*om general principles of pro- 
bability, such as the opinions of the majority of mankind, 
or of philosophers, The third are only a special appli- 
cation of probable reasonings to expose the ignorance of 
pretenders in science. The fourth are fallacious reason- 
ings, firom apparent, but not real, probabilities. In a 



b "^t. Phil. iz. 25. But in another passage (iii. 48.) he quotes Aristotle, 
as attributing the first written dialogues to Alexamenus of Styra. Cf. 
Athenseus, xi. 102. 

« Soph. Elench. 2. 1. 

^ /^iZturKoKiKoi yukv ol iK r&y ohc^luv ipx^^ ^Kdffrov fAoO^fMTOs Koi ovk iK 
Tvv Tov hiroKpivoyAvov Zo^Gv avK\oyi(6fi€V0tj 8c7 yiip irumituv Thv fJLOvBdyovTa, 
Cf. Anal. Post. i. 2.7.&|(»/uaV ia^yKri Ix^iv Thv Sriovv fxa0fi(r6fA€vov, 
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subsequent passage, he distinguishes between egiarixol 
and (ro^KTTixo/ ; the former being such as employ fallaey 
merely for a display of skill ; the latter, for pecuniary 
profit. Hence he defines (rotKmxy^ to be ;^fijftaT«<rT«»^ r^ 
uTro (To^lots (pouvofji^vrig^. These distinctions, however, will 
be of comparatively late origin ; after the various appli- 
cations of the original method of Zeno had rendered 
specific names necessary. 

The eristic or sophistic was, as might naturally be 
expected, the earliest of these special developments 
of the dialectic method. The arguments of Zeno 
himself had no small affinity to sophistry ; and the 
state of philosophy at that period was such as natu- 
rally to promote further advance in the same direction. 
The conflicting opinions of the three great pre-Socratic 
schools, the lonian, the Pythagorean, and the Eleatic ; 
the one-sided and exclusive character of their princi- 
ples, combined with the universality of their aims, 
and the consequent failurq of each in the attempt to 
resolve difficulties beyond their respective provinces — 
all this could hardly fail to produce a spirit of scep- 
ticism, which should end in denying the possibility of 
attaining to truth at all^ Such was the object of the 



• Soph. Elench. 11. Ij 5. 

f In this respect, a not uninstructiye parallel might be drawn between 
the Sophists of Greece and the modem disciples of the " Positive Philo- 
sophy." Both look upon the history of the past as a histoiy of confiicting 
errors ; as a series of failures produced by the unattamable nature of the 
object, not by the exclusiveness and consequent inadequacy of the methods. 
Both regard the course of philosophy as an endless circle, not as an 
irregular, but onward, progress. The Sophist resolved all knowledge 
into sensationy and gave even to that only a subjective truth : the Positive 
Philosopher reduces it to a registered order of sensations, degrading causes 
into laws, and necessity into a constant succession of phenomena. It is a» 
if one school of exclusives had insisted on stopping their ears to hear witb 
their eyes ; another^ with equal pertinacity, had shut their eyes to see with 
their ears ; and some independent CriUc, assuming himself to be " settled^ 
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eristic method of the Sophists. They employed it chiefly 
to enforce their leading dogma of the unreality of all 
knowledge, speculative or practical. Accordingly, they 
endeavoured, by ingenious applications of the dialectic 
mode of reasoning, to involve those with whom they dis- 
puted in self-contradictions and absurdities ; and thus to 
shew that, whatever principles we start from, paradox and 
inconsistency will be the invariable result. 

On the other hand, the method of Socrates partook 
largely of the weigoo-Tix^ or tentative, which Aristotle 
defines as foUows, rj yoLq ireigourTixf} Ictt* haXexTiKrj t^ xa) 
ieoogel ou tov ei^OTu aAXfl^ Tov dyvoouvra xa) vgoa-Troiovfji^evov. The 
opinion which Socrates entertained of the professions of 
his contemporaries appears in his well-known explana- 
tion of the Oracle which pronounced him the wisest of 
men^; and the same conviction and exposure of ignorance 
and pretension constantly appears in the Platonic dia- 
logues. For this purpose he insists on the superior fitness 
of his own dialectic to the longer mode of reasoning em- 
ployed by some of the Sophists, and says** that many 
orators can discourse ably at length, but that if ex- 
amined by searching questions, they are, like written 
books, unable to reply. Indeed, the principal object of 
the dialogue in which this declaration occurs seems to 
be to shew that the would-be teacher of virtue is ig- 
norant of the nature of that which he professes to teach, 
and to evince the superiority of the Socratic over the 
sophistical use of Dialectic'. 

To Socrates, according to the testimony of Aristotle, 
may be attributed two discoveries in Logic, Induction 

landed, and fortified in the certainty of truth ; and from thence beholding 
ihe errors, perturbations, labours, and wanderings up and down of other 
men," had judicially pronounced either seeing or heanng to be impossible. 

fs Plato, Apol. p. 21. 

*» Protagoras, p. 329. 

* Schleiermcher^s Introduction, p. 93. (Dobson's translation.) 
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and Definition^. Both of these he exhibited in the 
dialectic form. His induction, however, more nearly 
resembles the example of Aristotle than the induction 
properly so called. It consisted in submitting to his 
adversary a number of cases similar to the one which 
he desired to prove; and having gained his consent to 
these, he inferred in an interrogative form his own 
conclusion. As a specimen, may be taken the foUowing 
argument from the Gorgias. 2X2. T/ o5v; 6 roi TsxTovixot. 
fiefiairixoos tsxtovix^s, ^ ov; FOP. Na/. !S12. Ovxotjv xa) 6 toL 
fjLOVinxoi lJiOV(riK^S; FOP. Na/. ^12. Ka) 6 toL MTqixot ioLTgiK^s; 
xa) TiXKx ouTto xotroi tov avrov koyov 6 [jLefjMtrixoos exaoTu 
TOiouTos eoTiv ohv ^ IwioTijjxij ixaoTOV dnegya^ffrai ; FOP. Udw 
ye, 2X2. Ovxouv xaToL roth-ov tov x6yov xoii b toL Zlxoaa u^fjiairixcos 
^lxaios; rOP. HdvToos d^frovK 

This argument possesses both the characteristics which 
distinguish example from induction. It does not profess 
to give a complete enumeration of individual instances, 
and it appends to the general conclusion a deductive rea- 
soning to an additional one. Such reasoning has no place 
in Logic properly so called. That science recognises no 
inference that is not necessitated by the laws of thought; 
whereas in instances like the above it is obvious that the 
premises may be true, and yet the conclusion false". Or 
two specimens may be foimd both compljdng with the 
above form, one of which shall carry conviction to every 
reasonable man, while the other is utterly worthless. Its 
moral force, then, may vary "from the highest moral 
certainty to the very lowest presumption'." Its logical 
value is — zero. 

^ Metaph. xii. 4. 5. A^o ydp iffriv Si ris Av i,iro9olri XwKpdrti StKoius, rois 
T* hroKrtKohs KAyovs Kcd rh 6pl(€€r$<u ko^6^jov, 

1 Gorgias, p. 460. 

^ Of which the same example is adduced as a speciiuen . bj Boethius, 
de Syll. Cat. lib. ii. Opera, p. 600. 

^ BuUer, Introdactlon to Analogy. 
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As regards the definitions of Socrates, they may be 
illustrated by the distinetion whieh we find him drawing 
between declaring the essence of thing, and declaring its 
qualities ; between determining what a thing is in itself, 
and what attributes it possesses. Thus, in the Gorgias, 
Polus being asked what art Gorgias professes, replies, 
" the best of all arts." On which Socrates remarks, aAX' 
i>vie)s fgojTo, voloc ris eTij ^ Topylov re^^yiiy dXKot t/j°. Thus far, 
by constantly insisting on the distinction between essential 
and non-essential predication, Socrates may be regarded 
as having fumished the germ of the theory of definition 
developed by Aristotle. Except in this respect, we cannot 
regard Socrates as having contributed to the acience of 
Logic. Whatever may be the importance of his method 
of induction in the art of persuasion, it has no place 
in a scientific analysis of the mental operations. 

In Plato, Dialectic assumes a higher position. Though 
still retaining its primary sense, as the art of com- 
municating, or rather eliciting, knowledge coUoquially, it 
is connected with a peculiar object matter, and that the 
bighest. It is the science of the etemal and immutable, 
which is cognisant of the essence of things, of Being in 
general and its attributes ; and thus it has insight into those 
«miversal principles upon which all other knowledge is 
dependent. Thus considered, the Dialectic of Plato, 
though difiering in form, is in object identical with the 
First Philosophy or Metaphysics of Aristotle. Socrates 
had previously represented his art as an intellectual 
midwifery, usefal in delivering the pregnant soul, but of 
no service to the barren oneP. But Socrates, if we may 
tmst the positive testimony of Aristotle, had not recourse 
to a separate world of ideas, to find a divine father for 
the children at whose birth he assisted \ But in Plato's 

-o Oorgias, p. 448. * p Theset. p. 149. 

-«i Metaph. xii. 4. 5. *AAA* b filv liofKpdTris rh Ka$6\ov ov xf>pK^^ ivoUi 
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view, the burden with whieh the soul travailed was not 
the offspring of this world: she came into life akeady 
pregnant with tnith, and the things of sense serve only 
to awaken an imperfect recoUeetion of those ideal arche- 
types which she had known in her previous state. Hence 
the office of ihe Platonio Dialectic, to bring into form and 
order 

" Those shadowy recoUections 

"Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the foimtain light of all our day, 
Are yet a ma^ter Ught of aU our seeing." 

The world of ideas he held to be so connected, that a 
diligent inquirer commencing with the remembrance of 
one may ultimately discover all'; and therefore he con- 
sidered it possible, by a course of well-directed questions, 
to elicit from any person knowledge of matters, which, 
in Ihis life at least, he has never studied». Our own 
souls may in like manner be compelled to surrender 
their hidden stores ; by the charms of Dialectic we may 
bind the Proteus within us, and compel him to give true 
answers to our questioning. For thinking is but the 
converse of the soul with herself ; she interrogates and 
she answers, she affirms and she denies^ 

The Dialectic of Aristotle has a far lower station and 
office. It is merely the art of disputing. by question and 
answer ; of attacking and defending a given thesis from 
principles of mere probability, such as the opinions of 
men in general, or of the majority, or of certain eminent 

oWi rohs Sptfffiois' ot 8* ix^P^^^* **^ ''^ Totavra rnv 6yrwy tS4as Tpo^nry^- 
ptvffay. 

» Meno, p. 81. Cf. Eitter, vol. ii. p. 273. 

• Meno, p. 82. 

* Theflet. p. 189. rovro ydp fioi IvBdXKerai Biayoovix4y7i, ovk rfAXo ri ^ 
9ia\4y€a^ai, aMi kavr^y ipwrwffa ical iirroKptyofiiyij, Koi (pdcKOvca Kot oh 
ipiffKOv<ra, 
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authorities, This J&t, as eichibited in the Topics, must 
not be confounded with the formal theory of reasoning 
developed in the Prior Analylics. The application of 
the syllogistic form might indeed give to the dialectic 
disputation a greater degree of method and precision. 
But Aristotle likewise gave to his Dialectic a decidedly 
material character, by means of the collection of r^Troi, or 
general principles of probability, from which the pre- 
mises of the disputants were to be drawn. The discus- 
sion was carried on by one paiiy undertaking to defend, 
the other to attack a given thesis. Each asked his 
opponent to grant certain premises, which ought prima 
facie to be sufficiently probable to gain the assent of the 
other. These being granted, he endeavoured to deduce 
from them his own conclusion, or to involve his antagonist 
in contradictions resulting from such concession. 

The logical and the dialectical syllogisms of Aristotle 
will therefore denote the same class of reasonings, but in 
slightly difFerent points of view ; the former representing 
them as derived from mere general groimds of pro- 
bability ; the latter, as fitted, as all such reasonings must 
be, rather for the disputations of the dialectician, than 
for the demonstrations of science. 

If then we were to employ the word Logic solely in 
conformity with the use of its cognate terms by Aristotle, 
it would be material and not formal, an Art and not a 
Science. But, in that case, far from being coextensive 
with the subject of the Organon as a whole, it would 
correspond only to the two last treatises, the Topics and 
Sophistic Refutations, and would have considerably more 
affinity to the Rhetoric than to the Analytics. 

A division of Philosophy into Logic, Physics, and 
Ethics, has been attributed, on the authority of Cicero^ 

« QtisBst. Acad. i. 6. Cf. De Fin. i. 7. Euseb. Prflep. Evan. xi. ] . Augustin. 
De Civ. Dei, viii. 4. 
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to Plato. • But the name Logic no*where occurs in the 
Platonic writings ; and if his Dialectic be intended, 
Metaphysics wbuld, now at least, better express the 
character of the division. Aristotle has sometimes, on 
the strength of a passage in the Topics, been considered 
as adopting the same classification*. A more groundless 
conjecture has seldom been hazarded. The single 
passage adduced in its support occurs in a work treating 
of dialectic disputation, and of propositions viewed with 
reference to that purpose. The theory based on it is 
opposed to the interpretation of the oldest commentatory, 
and is inconsistent, not only with Aristotle's own con- 
stant use of the word koyixosy but with his well-known 
division of theoretical Philosophy into Physics, Mathe- 
matics, and Theology'. The reader who is acquainted 
with Ritter's account of Aristotle's Philosophy, will be 
able to appreciate the amoimt of error and confusion 
produced by ascribing the above-mentioned classification 
to Aristotle, and merging, as a necessary consequence, 
the Logic of the Stagirite in his Metaphysics. Even 
Plato's sanction of it may be questioned». 

If from the subject of the Organon of Aristotle we tum 
to the work itself, we have no greater evidence of imity. 
The name by which the coUected treatises are generally 
known is long posterior to Aristotle^. In the citations 



« Top. i. 14. 4. 

y Alexander, Scholia, p. 261, a. 3 sqq. Cf. Waitz, Org. vol. ii. p. 450. 

' Metaph. v. 1. 5. rrwra Hidvoia fj irpaicri/d) fj iro<9p-t/d) fj Becafnfrtfcfi, k, r. A. 
§. 10. &(rr€ rpus &v clcv ^tXoffOipiat OftopriTiKai, /laOrifMriK-fif ^vtriKiif 
B^oXoyiKii^ 

» See below, note e. 

^ The title has been attributed, vaguely enough, to the Peripatetics. 
These are known to have maintained, in opposition to the Stoics, that Logic 
was an instrument, not a part of Philosophy ; and the logical writings of 
Aristotle are called opyavtKh by the Greek commentators of the fifth and 
sixth centuries. The book itself, according to M. St. Hilairei was not 
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of the author himself, if these ean be trusted, each treatise 
is quoted as a separate work, and by its distinctive name''. 
The coUection of the whole into one volume is probably 
not of earlier date than the time of Andronicus of Rhodes; 
and even after that time, the commentators differed in 
opinion as to the genuineness and order of the several 
parts^*. Both extemal and intemal evidence lead to the 
same conclusion, that Aristotle did not compose the 
Organon as a whole, or recognise one Art or Science of 
Logic as the subject of it. 

The Greek commentators upon Aristotle are our 
earliest extant authority for the use of the word Logic 
in its modera sense. Alexander of Aphrodisias, the 
oldest of those whose works have come down to us, 
speaks of fj Xoyixi} xa) (rv>ihoyKmK^ frgotyf/MTela as con- 
taining under it diroheiKTixriy haXexrixri, wsigacmx)}, and 
(TopKmxij*. Here, while Dialectic retains its Aristotelian 
signification, Logic is extended so as to include the 
syllogistic theory in general, and its particular applica- 
tions to necessary and probable matter. A similar 

habitually called Organon before the fifteenth centmy. Memoire, vol. i. 
p. 19. The words of an anonymous commentator are cited by Waitz, 
vol. ii. p. 294. X^7€Tai 84 ^ &iro8€tKTi«c^ imariifiri 6pyayoy, i^ ^s /col rh S\ov 
fiifi\loy 6pyayoy iKXiiOTj, 

c No quotations of the Categ. De Int. or Soph. Elench. can be found in 
extant writings of Aristotle. The allusions to the first and last given by 
lUtter, (vol. iii. p. 28.) are doubtful. As regards the AnaJytics and Topics, 
the citations are reciprocal, and, if genuine, imply a revised edition of one 
or the other. M. St. Hilaire lays too much stress on the assertion of 
Galen, as to the origin of the titles of the Prior and Posterior Analytics. 
He leaves us in this dilemma. Either all the references to the above 
works are interpolated after the time of Galen, or the transcribers have, 
in every instance, changed the titles. Cf. St. Hilaire, Memoire, vol. i. p. 42. 
with Waitz, vol. i. p. 367. In some instances, the reference is necessary to 
complete the sense, e. g. Eth. Nic. vi. 3. 

d St. Hilaire, vol. i. p. 63. 113. 131. vol. ii. p, 141. 

e Schol. p. 141. a. 19. The testimony of Boethius (in Top. Cic. p. 760.) 
would incline us to regard this usage of the word as derived from the 
earlier Peripatetics, though we must reject his reference to Aristotle. The 
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extension of Dialectic is foiind in the commentaries of 
David the Armenian^; and Philoponus uses both terms 
as synonymous, and in the same extent^. 

From the above remarks it will foUow, that in the 
often-disputed question conceming the nature of Logic, 
the authority of Aristotle is of no avail on one side or 
the other ; since he did not compose the Organon as one 
work, or regard it as treating of one subject. The Dia^ 
lectic of Aristotle is certainly an Art ; his Analytic, both 
implicitly from his mode of treatment, and explicitly 
from his own confession^, must be regarded as a Science. 
But the question, Suntne mel et fel dulcia^ is not less 
susceptible of a single aye or no, than the inquiry, 
whether the whole Organon of Aristotle treats of an Art 
or a Science. 

Sir W. Hamilton regards the whole question between 
Art and Science as merely verbal*: and it certainly is so 
thus far, that the advocates of one or the other in theory 
have seldom suffered it to make any difference in their 
practice. But this only proves their owH inconsistency. 
It is true that if we start from the Organon of Aristotle as 
a whole, and presume the substance of Logic to be 
already settled, the question whether it shall be called 



Stoics too are known to have adopted the threefold division of Philosophy 
into Logic, Physics, and Ethics ; indeed the language of Laertius, o^kta Z^ 
vpuros 8i€tX€ Z^fivuv, seems to imply that they, and not Plato, were the 
original authors of it. Cf. Laert. vii. 39. Plut. de Plac. Phil. i. 1. But as 
regards the nature and extent of the Stoical Logic or Dialectic, (for with 
them the terms were synonymous,) there is considerable uncertainty. See 
St. Hilaire, vol. ii. p. 135. 

f Schol. p. 18. a. 34. Waitz, vol. ii. p. 437. 

s Schol. p. 343. a. 4. 

*» Ehet. 1. 4. 5. 71 priTopiK^ ff^K^irai fikv I^k t€ r^s iu^a\vriKris iintrr-^firis 
Kol T^s ircpl tA liBri rroXtrucris, 

» £dinburgh Keview, No. 115. p. 204. On the contrary side, some able 
remarks will be found in the Preface to St. Hilaire'8 Translation of the 
Organon, p. 12. 
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by this or that name is comparatiyely unimportant; but 
it is not so when, eommencing with a clear conception of 
the one or the other, we endeavour to develope the 
whole subject in conformity to the leading notion. In 
proportion as we regard Logic as a means of operation 
rather than as an inquiry into truth, in the same pro- 
portion are we in danger of overloading our system with 
foreign embellishments, and sacrificing its scientific 
unity to a spurious Utilitarianism*. That the Sciences 
are capable of practical applications, no one pretends to 
deny ; but because Astronomy is serviceable in Navigation, 
and Chemistry in Agriculture, is the exponent of the 
Science warranted in making these accidental circum- 
stances the leading features of his exposition ? The past 
history of Logic fiimishes ample evidence of the effects 
of sueh a treatment. To this cause it is principally 
owing, that its professors have been so often charged 
with promising what they cannot perform, or what can 
be as well performed without them; that they have 
been taunted with examples of Reasoners who are no 
Logicians, and Logicians who are no Reasoners. To 
this may be mainly attributed the misapprehension that 
to this day exists as to the character and relative merits 
of the writings of Aristotle and Bacon. By this Logicians 
have principally been influenced, when they have dressed 
up their system in a motley of the borrowed plumes of 
other branches of knowledge, to entrap unwary readers, 
and increase, forsooth, the general usefulness of their 
doctrine^ 

k On this subject I cannot resist quoting the excellent remark of 
M. St. Hilaire. " Sans la logique, resprit de rhomme peut admirable 
ment agir, admirablement raisonner ; mais sans elle, il ne se connait pas 
tout entier: il ignore Tune de ses parties les plus belles et les plus 
fecondes. La logique la lui fait connaitre. Voila son utilite : elle ne peut 
pas en avoir d'autre.'* Preface, p. 42. 

1 See the candid confession of the Port Royal Logicians. " Au lieu que 
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It is riot intended to deny the usefulness of Logic ; but 
it may safely be asserted that its more valuable fruits are 
to be foimd in the training which the mind unconsciously 
receives, than in the conscious employment of knowledge 
in the formation and examination of reasonings, and 
that both, in respect of the tnie character of the Science, 
are secondary and accidental results, not primary and 
essential features. 

But granting Logic to be a Science, an opinion to which 
intemal considerations, as well as the weight of authority, 
incline us", what is the object of its investigation ? On this 
snbject some discrepancy may be found among those agreed 
as to the Genus. Among the Schoolmen, for example, who 
generally adopted the scientific view, Albertus Magnus 
maintained Logic to be the Science of Argumentation, 
a decision for which he claims the support of the 
Arabian Philosophers, Alfarabi, Avicenna, and Algazel". 
According to this view,.Reasoning, the third of the mental 
operations, is the principal object of Logical investigation, 
the other operations secondarily, and so far as they are 
subservient to this. Aquinas adopted a modification of 
this opinion, and maintained the object of Logic to be 
the three operations of the mind, so far at least as they 
are dirigible by laws°; while Scotus combats both these 
positions, and asserts that the primary and proper object 
of Logic is the SyllogismP. 

c'est justement cet amas de differentes choses qui a donne quelque cours k 
celle ci, et qui la fait lire avec un peu moins de chagrin qu*on ne fait les 
autres." Second Discours. In the same spirit Dugald Stewart praises 
Bamus for his attacks upon Aristotle's abcdarian demonstrations of the 
syllogistic rules : with which may be profitably compared Sir W. Hamilton*s 
note, Keid's Works, p. 698. 

" For the different authorities on either side, see Sir W. Hamilton in 
Ed. Rev. No. 115. p. 203. 

" Albert de Prsedicab. Tract I. cap. 4. 

o Aquinas in Perihcrm. c. 1. Cf. Smigleeii Log. vol. i. p. 100. 

P Scotus super Univ. Qu. 3. He enumerates in all six different opinions 
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The second of these opinions does not materiatly differ 
from that definition of Logic which is proposed by Kant, 
and sanctioned by Sir W. Hamilton, " The Science of 
the necessary Laws of Thoughf»;" a definition which 
vindicates to Logic its peculiar province as a branch of 
mental science, and fiimishes the leading conception by 
which we may hope one day to see it purified of the 
incumbrances with which it has so long been overlaid, 
and from which it has not yet been entirely emancipated. 

The adoption of this definition necessitates a few re- 
marks on a very diiferent notion of Logic which has been 
put forth in works extensively studied in Ihis University. 

Both Aldrich and Archbishop Whately regard Language 
as the principal object of Logic. The former speaks of 
words as " vicaria signa, quorum usum idoneum docendo, 
Logica mentem una ad bene operandum instruit." The 
latter goes fiirther, and declares Logic to be entirely 
conversant about language ; adding, " if any process of 
reasoning can take place in the mind, without any 
employment of language, orally or mentally, (a meta- 
physical question which I shall not here discuss) such 
a process does not come within the province of the 
science here treated of." On the contrary, we may 
maintain that the decision of the metaphysical question 
in the negative is indispensably necessary, before the 

on the object of Logic. 1. Conceptus formatus ab actu rationis. 2. Secundse 
intentiones applicatse primis. 3. Ens. 4. Oratio. 5. Argumentatio. 6. Syllo- 
gismus. The three first as interpreted may be reduced to one, which is 
substantially that of Aquinas. 

1 In Kanfs own words, " of the necessary Laws of the Understanding 
and the Eeason." The inferences of Opposition and Conversion are 
regarded by him as Syllogisms of the Understanding, ( Verstandesschliisse,) 
the ordinary syllogisms, as Syllogisms of the Eeason. (Vemunftschliisse.) 
The distinction (to say nothing of Kanfs various employment of the term 
Reason) is psychologically questionable, and at all events would be out of 
place here, in commenting on a writer who adopts the ordinary division of 
the disciu^ive faculties. 
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Archbishop's position can be considered in any sense 
tenable. If any process of reasoning can be carried 
on in the mind without the employinent of language, 
assuredly the laws of such process are, equally with any 
other, matters of Logical investigation. If such process 
is not possible, we may then allow that Logic, primarily 
eoncemed with the laws of Thought, is secondarily but 
necessarily conversant about language as the instrument 
of Thought'. On the metaphysical question, however, 
the opinions of Philosophers are somewhat undecided. 
Though the extreme theory of Condillac as to the absolute 
necessity of language is generally abandoned, it is by no 
means easy to decide how far it may be dispensed with. 
The words of Aristotle, which have been quoted in op- 
position to the Archbishop's view, are not decisive ; as 
he is only contrasting oral with mental reasoning, with- 
out determining what may be necessary for the carrying 
on of the latter*. Locke distinguishes between " Mental 
Propositions, wherein the ideas, in our imderstandings, are 
without the use of words, put together or separated by 
the mind, perceiving or judging of their agreement or 
disagreement," and " Verbal Propositions, which are 
words, the signs of our ideas put together or separated 
in affirmative or negative sentences." But at the same 
time, with regard to the most important class of Logical 
Propositions, Universals, he allows that they " can never 
well be made known, and are very seldom apprehended, 
but as conceived and expressed in words*." In the well- 

' Thus Sanderson, with reference however to orcJ, not to mental, 
language. " Objectum Logicse primario est, Mens humana; unde et 
Logicse nomen, velut h-nh rov \6yoVf id est, ratione : secundario etiam et 
OratU>i quae et ipsa Ta&yos dicta est, qua sc. sensa mentis nostrse loquendo 
exprimimus." 

• AncJ. Post. i. 10. 6. Ow yap irphs rhv ^|« x6yov ^ &ir({$ei|i5, AAAA irphs rhv 
iv ry ^vx$9 ^ei ovbh <rv\\oyi<rfi6s, 

t Essay, b. iv. 5. 6. and 6. 2. 
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known distinction of Leibnitz, between intuitive and sym- 
bolical knowledge, the province of the latter is declared 
with some hesitation. ^^ Et certe cum notio mlde composiia 
est, non possumus omnes ingredientes eam notiones simul 
cogitare : ubi tamen hoc licet, vel saltem in quantum 
licet, cognitionem voco intuitivam. Notionis distinctas 
primitivaB non alia datur cognitio, quam intuitiva, ut coiw- 
positarum plerumque cogitatio non nisi symbolica est"." 
Practically, then, on accoimt of the necessities of uni- 
versal propositions and complex notions, Logic is com- 
pelled to make use of symbols. Whether the symbols of 
thought need necessarily be the same as those of speech'; 
and whether, if deprived of the latter, we could invent 
other symbols, or even dispense with any ; and whether 
the domain of thought would thereby be narrowed or 
enlarged, its operations facilitated or retarded ; — these 
and similar questions would be out of place here, and in 
any place are rather curious than usefiil. As a matter of 
fact, men do reason by means of language. We are 
morally certain that they will continue to do so, as long 
as that instrument remains. Further speculation leads 
to little more than the not very edifying conclusion, that 
man would certainly be constituted as he is not, — if he 
were not constituted as he is. 



» Meditationes de Cognitione Yeritate et Ideis, Opera, p. 80. ed. Erdmann. 
The Fort Eoyal Logicians, on the other hand, maintain that langaage is 
only necessary for communication. 

< The case of the deaf and dmnb does not, as has sometimes been 
supposed, fumish any argmnent for the negative side. The absence of 
soimd produces, as far as we know, a corresponding change in the symbols 
both of thought and communication ; but this fumishes no new data for 
determining their relation to each other. 
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CAP. I. 
De Terminis Simplicibus. 

§. 1. Mentis operationes in universum tres 
sunt. 1. Simplex Apprehensio. 2. Judicium. 
3. Discursm\ 

• " Sicut dicit Philosophus in tertio de Anima, duplex est 
operatio intellectus. Una quidem, quse dicitur indivisibilium 
intelligentia, per quam scilicet apprehendit essentiam imius- 
cujusque rei Ln se ipsa. Alia est operatio Lntellectus, scilicet 
componentis et dividentis. Additur autem et tertia operatio, 
scilicet ratiocinandi, secundum quod ratio procedit a notis ad 
inquisitionem ignotorum. Harum autem operationum prima 
ordinatur ad secundam : quia non potest esse compositio et 
divisio, nisi simplicium apprehensorum. Secimda vero ordi- 
natur ad tertiam : quia videlicet oportet quod ex aliquo vero 
cognito, cui intellectus assentiat, procedatur ad certitudinem 
accipiendam de aliquibus ignotis. Cum autem Logica dicatur 
rationalis scientia, necesse est quod ejus consideratio versetur 
circa ea, qusB pertinent ad tres prsedictas operationes rationis." 
Aquinas in Periherm. Lect. 1. Cf. Opusc. xlviii. Tract. de Syll. 
oap. 1. The passage alluded to by Aquinas is De An. iii. 6. 1. 

fl fxtv odv T&v dbiaiptraiv v6T)cris €V tovtois nepi & ovk tari r6 ^cvdor* ey 

B 
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1. Simplex Apprehensio, est nudus rei conceptus 
intellectivus, similis quodammodo perceptioni sen- 
sitivae * ; sicut enim Imago rei est in oculo, ita Idea 
in animo *" : estque Incomplexa vel Complexa. 

Apprehensio simplex Incomplexa, est unius ob- 
jecti, ut calami, vel etiam plurium, confiise; ut 
calamiy manm, &c. Complexa, plurium, sed cum 
ordine quodam et respectu ; ut calami in manu ^ 

ols de rh yjrevdos Ka\ t6 oKrjBeSf (TvvB^ais tis ifhr) vorjfidTCiv &<nr€p hf 

HvTfov. 'Adiaipera are either apiBfia or eidci. Metaph. ix. 1. 4. 
The latter only are vorjTdj the former ala-Orjfrd, Cf. Anal. Post. i. 
24. 11. Simple Apprehension will therefore be synonymous 
with Conception, in the proper sense of the term ; see below. 

** Since the time of Eeid, Perception has usually been dis- 
tinguished from Sensation; the former term being used to 
denote the knowledge which we have through the senses 
of extemal objects, the latter for the affection of the mind 
produced through the same medium. I have a sensation of 
whiteness, a perception of snow. Among earlier writers, the 
terms are used with more latitude. From both must be 
distinguished Imagination {ffmvTaala), which is properly the 
formation by the mind of images representing individual 
objects, which are not at the time acting on the sense. From 
this again must be distinguished Conceptiony which is of uni- 
versal notions, and, practically, if not necessarily, through the 
medium of language, or at least of symbols. See Introduction. 
Cf. Reid's Works, ed. Hamilton, pp. 182, 360, 876. 

« Idea, In the later and post-Cartesian sense of the word ; 
in which sense, it is defined by Locke, " whatsoever is the 
object of the understanding, when a man thinks." For the 
history of this word, see Sir W. Hamilton, Ed. Rev. No. 99. 
p. 182. 

* Confuse, This confused apprehension of many objects, is 
in truth only a succession of single apprehensions : thus in the 
example, we have two apprehensions, first of calami, and then 
of manus. Aldrich's distinction depends merely on an acci- 
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2. Judicium, est quo mens non solum percipit 
duo objecta, sed, quasi pro tribunali sedens, ex- 
presse apud se pronuntiat, illa inter se convenire 
aut dissidere ^ 

Est enim Judicium aliud Affirmativum, quodArist.de 
vocatiu: etiam Compositio^ ; aliud Negativum, quod 
et Divisio. 

Porro, tam particula Est, quae affirmando con- 
venientiam exprimit, quam Non-Est, quae negando 
Dissidium, appellatur Copula ; (sicut et Gram- 
matica Conjunctiones Disjunctivas habet;) atque 
hanc sub determinatione cognoscendo differt Judi- 
cium ab Apprehensione complexa. 

E. g. Si quis dixerit Triangulum cequilaterum 

dent of language ; " calami in manu'* might easily be expressed 
by a single word, were it worth while to invent one. Complex 
Apprehension should properly be applied only to the ap- 
prehension of the proposition, (the oratio perfectaj — ^Aquinas, 
Opusc. xlviii. de Int. c. 3.) as distinguished from that of a 
term or an imperfect sentence. 

• Koro^acr/ff ianp mr^aviris rivos Kard rwos» *A7r<J^a<rts — dnd-' 
(fHwa-is Tivos dnd rivos. De Int. 6. 1. In accordance with this, 
we may define Judgment with Keid, " an act of the mind, 
whereby one thing is affirmed or denied of another." Thing 
is vague enough ; but it is not easy to comprehend the various 
kinds of Judgment under any more precise expression. 
Aldrich*s definition is fiaj: too narrow, The terms of a judg- 
ment are not always objects of perception, and the very 
notions of agreement and disagreement are the consequences 
of Judgment, not the conditions of its possibility. In fact, . 
Judgment is as necessary to Apprehension as Apprehension to 
Judgment. On the import of Propositions, some able remarks 
will be found in MiU's Logic, b. i. chap. 5. 

' Compositio—avvBeais, Divisio — dtalp^ais. See de Int. i. 3. 

b2 
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esse cpquiangulum, possum Apprehensione Simplici 
incomplexa intelligere quid sibi velint singula 
Orationis hujus vocabula, complexa vero quid tota 
sibi velit Oratio : Quin et ipsius Naturae lumine 
intelligo, Duo quaelibet objecta vel inter se con- 
venire, vel non convenire, e*t proinde altera Copu- 
larum esse jungenda: Nondum tamen feci judi- 
cium donec Copulam determinaverim, i. e. apud 
meipsum statuerim haec Duo Objecta, Triangulum 
cequilaterum, et Triangulum cequiangulum, hac 
Copula Est^ non autem altera Non-Est, oportere 
conjungi. 

3. Discursus^y est motus sive progressus mentis 

8 ** Additur tertia operatio qusB est discursus, ab uno com- 
posito vel diviso ad aliud : hoc tamen fit per argumenta- 
tionem. Est autem argumentatio oratio significativa discursus 
rationis ab imo cognito ad aliud incognitum, vel a magis 
cognito ad minus cognitum. Sunt autem argumentationis 
quatuor species, scilicet syllogismus, enthymema, inductio, et 
exemplum." Aquinas, Opusc. xlviii. Tract de Syll. cap. 1. 
The definition is too wide, being applicable to the immediate 
inferences of Opposition and Conversion, as well as to the 
mediate by Argrunentation. In all there is a progress from 
one judgment to another. Discursm is more properly the 
progress from two connected judgments, to a third resulting 
from their connection. Cf. Port Koyal Logic, Introd. " On 
appelle raisonner Taction de notre esprit, par laquelle il forme 
un jugement de plusieurs autres." 

Of this division of the operations of the mind, Sir W. 
Hamilton has observed, that " it never was proposed as a 
psychological distribution of the cognitive faculties in general: 
but only as a logical distribution of that section of them 
which we denominate discursive, as those alone which are 
proximately concemed in the process of reasoning." Reid's 
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ab uno Judicio ad aliud; quod et Ratiocinium 
dicitur ; et significatur Copula IUativa, qualis est 
Ergo aut alia similis. v. g. Qui est extra fortunce 
potestatem est beatus. Sapiens est extra fortunce 
potestatem. Ergo, Sapiens est beatus. 

Singulis operationibus sui accidunt defectus. 
Apprehensioni, Indistinctio^ ; Judicio, FaUitas^; 

Works, p. 242, 692. Hence Aristotle*s division, which is 
psychohgical, will not exactly correspond. The nearest ap- 
proach to Simple Apprehension is i} rav dbtaipertiiv vorio-is; 
but vofjo-is is variously used, and in its widest sense will 
embrace all the logical operations, and even (/>avra(rca, which 
belongs rather to the perceptive soul. See de An. iii. 3. 8. 
Judgment will correspond nearly to the vTrokrpjns of de An. 
iii. 3. 7. (Cf. Trendelenburg de An. p. 469.) The latter 
term however is inapplicable to the cognition of axiomatic 
truths. Discursus answers to didvoia and XoyuriiSs, the former 
term being applied both to the faculty and its operation. 
But there is much imcertainty in the use of all the above 
terms. Cf. Biese, vol. i. p. 89, 327. Hamilton's Reid, p. 768. 

*> Indistinctness of Apprehension may be remedied by 
Definition, (and by Division as subordinate to it;) as we are 
thereby enabled to ascertain the exact contents of a notion, 
and to distinguish it from those with which it is most likely 
to be confoimded. Logic however does not fumish us with 
definitions, but only tells us under what conditions the process 
is possible, and gives rules for performing it. Neither can 
Logic tell us whether any given Definition is correct; the 
correctness of a definition being however a different thing 
from its distinctness : cf. Smiglecii Log. disp. ii. Qu. 1. disp. iii. 
Qu. 5. See further, Appendix, note B. 

^ Falsity of Judgment may be remedied by Logic, so far as 
the judgment is a derived one (wcJXiTi/^ts), gained by the Eeason 
(bidvoia), either by immediate inference, as in opposition and 
conversion, or mediate, as in induction and syllogism. Logic 
can give no rules for testing the truth of independent judg- 
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Discursui, Mendosa Collectio^. Quee cum Sapi- 
entes animadverterent, et opportuna illis remedia 
excogitassent, praecepta sua in unum compeg6re ; 
eorumque Scientiam dixere Logicam, sive Artem 
Rationis '. 

Est igitur Logica, Ars instrumentalis dirigens 
mentem "" in cognitione rerum : ejusque partes tres 
sunt, pro operationibus mentis quas dirigit. 1. De 
Simplici Apprehensione. 2. De Judicio. 3. De 
Discursu. 



ments, whether gained by perception of the sense {aurBriirig)^ 
or by intuition of the intellect (yovs). Neither can it tell us 
whether any given judgment per se is true or false, but only 
gives rules for testing its truth as implied in that of other 
judgments. The reader may compare Kanfs distinction 
between material and formal or logical truth, which in 
principle corresponds to the above, though his nomenclature 
has in many respects been depaii;ed from. See Logik, Ein- 
leitung, VII. 

^ Mendosa collectio is remedied by the rules of syllogism and 
induction ; and here Logic not only enables us to perform the 
operation rightly, but also to test the correctness of any given 
argumentation. This then is remedied perfectly by Logic, 
the others partially only. 

1 Artem rationis. — More correctly, " the science of the laws 
of the three operations of the Eeason." 

"■ Dirigens mentem. — Directing the reason by rules, in the 
performance of its several operations. Cf. Port Koyal Logic, 
Introd. " La logique est Tart de bien conduire sa raison dans 
la connoissance des choses." Sanderson's definition, " in 
cognitionem omnium inteUigibilium," is not, as is sometimes 
supposed, at issue with this ; inteUigihilia not being synony- 
mous with rea. But for various definitions of Logic, as also 
for the question of Art or Science, see Introduction. 
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§• 2. QuoNiAM vero, inter docendum et dispu- 
tandum, neque res aliqua, neque conceptus, cui 
subjacet, commode in medium afferri potesf; ne- 
cesse est vicaria utriusque signa substituere, quorum 
usum idoneum docendo, Logica mentem una ad 
bene operandum instruit 

Hujusmodi signa apud homines recepta, sunt 
Voces: Nam Vox est signum rei vel conceptAs'' 
ex instituto vicarium*": et in significando, primoDeint.1.2, 
quidem declarat conceptum, deinde supponit pro 
re^. Dico autem ex instituto, quia soni inarticu- 



» Primarily of the conception, secondarily of the thing. Cf. 

de Int. i. 2. Kat &a-ir€p ovbc ypdfifjLara irdai rh avrdf ovde (jxavai al 
avrai* ap fievroi Tavra a-rjfUia irpaiT<as TavrcL Tram iraBrfiuiTa t^s V^x5*'> 
Ka\ ov TavTa 6/io(CD/iara, irpdyfuiTa rjbrf ravra. On the distinction 

between (nffiuov and ofioiafxa^ see Waitz. vol. i. p. 324. 

° What Aldrich calls simply VoXy is called by Aristotle ^iij 
aTjfjLovTiK^y and by Boethius and Petrus Hispanus,Fo^ signijicativa 
ad pladtum. In the latter case, Vox is extended to the gram- 
matical word; in the former, it is limited to what may be called 
the Vox Logica. Logic diflFers from Grammar, in considermg 
language simply as the interpretation of thought, (the ipfufv^ia of 
Aristotle,) not as in any way expressive of the passions or the 
will. Logic therefore solely regards words as the signs of an 
operation of the reason, and hence its simplest words are the 
noim and the verb, which alone are per se signs of conceptions. 
Syncategorems, being not significative but consignificative, 
are excluded fix)m Logic, but recognised by Granmiar. So 
Aristotle, in the De Interpretatione, treats only of the noun 
and the verb. Jn the Poetics, ch. 20. he adds the ^otval Sxnffioi^ 
the conjunction and the article. Cf. Harris, Hermes, ch. iii. 

p Supponvt pro re. The suppodtion (as it was called) of a 
term being posterior to its Hgnification. The doctnne of the 
supposition of terms, which is not found in Aristotle, is one 
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Inti, vocesque quas Natura sponte suggerit, extra 
artem censentur. 

Jaih, quae simplicem Apprehensionem exprimit, 
Vox simplex est; quae Judicium, Complexa'^; quae 



of tlie subtleties of the parva logicalia, derived by the School- 
men, through Petnis Hispanus, from the Greek Logic of 
Michael Psellus. Suppositio was defined to be " Acceptio 
termini substantivi pro aliquo;" thus the term hoTno, naturally 
applicable to men of all generations, is in the proposition 
homo currity accidentally limited to existing individuals. In 
this case it was said, in not very classical Latin, " homo mppomt 
pro prsesentibus." In the same sense, Psellus employs vmyriBritn. 
For furtlier information on the various kinds of supposition, 
the curious reader may examine Sanderson's Logic, b. ii. 
ch. 2. 

^ Vox complexa {(jxovfi aviiiren-XeyfUmj) in Aristotle signifies a 
compoimd word ; his example is e/rcucTpoKiXfjs, of which each 
part has a meaning in composition. Vox simplex (dirX^) where 
the parts have no meaning. The later meaning o{vox complexa 
properly corresponds to Aristotle's \6yos (Oratio), and is not 
limited, as by Aldrich, to the Proposition (oratio enunciativa). 
Thus Petrus Hispanus : " Vocum significativarum ad placitum 
alia complexa, ut oratio, alia incomplexa, ut nomen et ver- 
bimi. Orationum perfectarum alia indicativa, ut hom^ currit; 
alia imperativa, ut Fetre fac ignem ; alia optativa, ut utinam 
esset honus clericus; alia subjunctiva, ut si veneris ad me dabo 
tibi equum; alia deprecativa, ut miserere mm Deus. Harum 
autem orationum, sola indicativa oratio dicitur esse propo- 
sitio." Sum. Log. Tract. 1. Cf. Boeth. de Syll. Cat. p. 582. 
With regard to the vox decomplexa; as \6yos is defined by 
Aristotle as a species of </>©v^, and syllogism as a species of 
\6yos, the latter may without error be called vox. But the 
distinction is unnecessary; the syllogism, a>sfar as apprehension 
is concemed, being only three several propositions. The con- 
nexion between them is not a matter of apprehension, but of 
reasoning. 
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. Discursum, Decomplexa. Nam argumentum omne 
resolvitur in tres Propositiones, sive sententias, et 
propositio omnis complectitur voces, non semper 
numero, sed sensu semper tres; 1. Subjectum, 
dve de quo aliud dicitur. 2. Prcedicatum, sive id 
quod dicitur. 3. Copulam, quae utrisque media 
intercedit'. Nam Subjectum et Praedicatum quoad 
sensum semper extrema sunt, et vocantur ideo 
Termini Propositionis. 

Atque hinc adeo vulgo dicitur Pars prima 
Logicae versari circa Terminos simplices, i. e. voces 
simplices, Apprehensionem simplicem exprimentes ^ : 
secunda circa Propositionem, sive Vocem com- 

' The Latin Logicians distinguish between propositions 
secundi adjacentis, in which the copula and predicate form one 
word, e. g. " Homo currit," and propositions tertii adjacentisj 
in which they are separated, e. g. " Homo est animal." The 
distinction originates with Aristotle, see De Lit. 10. 3. But 
Aristotle does not maintain that propositions of the former 
kind are to be resolved into the latter. On the contrary, the 
early part of the De Interpretatione is adapted exclusively to 
propositipns secundi adjacentis; and in order to make it ap- 
plicable to such propositions as " Homo est animal," we must 
consider the copula and predicate as equivalent to a single 
verb*. 

• In Aldrich's limitation of the terms, Vox simplex, Vox 
categorematica, and terminus simplex, are synonymous : syn- 
categorems not being voces (logicse) at all. But in this 
usage he is not always consistent. 

* In De Int. 2. 4. it seems at first sight as if \wk6v alone was a ^im, 
That this is not the case is clear iBrom Poetics, 20. 9. t^ filv yhp &v0panros 

^ \€VKhv ob (TrifJMivti rh ir6rt, rh Bk /3a$/^€i ^ /3€/3(i8(iC€ lepoffffrjixalvfi rh fihv 
rhv ir(xp6vra )Q)6vov rh Si rhv iraptKTiXvB^ra, In fact, \€vk6v, by a common 
Greek Idiom, is equivalent to \tvK6v i<m. 
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plexam^ quae Judicium exprimit: tertia vero circa 
St/llogismum, sive Vocem decomplexam^ qua Argu- 
mentatio sive Discursus exprimitiu', 

Deint.ch. §. 3. Prima igitur pars Logicae versatiu' circa 
Terminos Simplices^; i. e. ejusmodi voces, quae 
solitariae in propositione praedicari vel subjici pos- 
sunt; et vocantur ideo Categorematicce, ut homo, 
lapis"^. Quaedam etiam Vocabula sunt tantum 
Syncaiegoremata, sive compartes Subjecti aut Prae- 
dicati, ut omnis, nullus; Quaedam etiam mixta^ ut 
semper, i. e. omni tempore ; nemo, i. e. nullus homo ; 
Currit, i. e. est currens ; quo etiam modo verbum 
omne Grammaticum resolvi potest. 

Verbum igitur Logicum (nempe purum) praeter 



* Aristotle^S Simple termSy (opoi, elt otg dcaXvcrai ij irpiracis,) or, 

as others call them, categorematic words, are tlie fioun as 
subject, and the verb as predicate, "homo curriV The oblique 
cases of the noun and past or fiiture tenses of the verb are 
not simple terms, being only Trraxrctr 6v6iuxros or p^fiaros, The 
noun and verb are the only two parts of speech recognised 
by Logic. See Boethius, Introd. ad Syll. p. 561. and Petr. 
Hisp. Tract. I. 

" The terms categorematic and syncategorematic are not Aris- 
totelian, though the distinction is of course implied in his 
theory of the Proposition. The two terms occur in the 
synopsis of Michael Psellus, who calls the latter irpwTKartfyopri'' 
para. He is followed by Petrus Hispanus, who uses the ordinary 
nomenclature : Karrjy6prjpa in Aristotle means a predicable, e. g. 
de Int. 11.4. Cf. Trendelenburg, Elementa, §. 3. Waitz, vol. i. 
p. 267. 

* Miosta. This is clearly a cross division. Every mixed 
word must, of course, be categorematic or syncategorematic. 
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Copulam nullum est: csetera ex participio et 
copula coalescunt ^. 

Nomen Logicum, est Terminus simplex sineDeinta.i. 
tempore significativus ". Nam ex antedictis, Ter' 
minus simplex idem valet atque Vox articulata et 
recta, et ex instituto significans : siquidem exclusas 
sunt voces inarticulatae, quasque natura sponte 
suggerit; voces autem obliquae simt Sjmcatego- 
remata. 

Multaa sunt Nominis Divisiones; quarum tres' 
sufficiunt hujus loci instituto ; sed ob multiplicem 
earum usum, quinque alias adjungam. 

1. Nomen singulare, est quod rem imam etDeint.7.1. 
solam significat, ut Socrates: Commune, quod 
plura, et eorum singula significare potest, ut homo. 



y So far is the copula from being the only logical verb, 
that it is, properly speaking, no verb at all. It cannot cor- 
respond to the prjfui of Aristotle, except by coalescing with the 
predicate. It only serves to connect an attribute with its 
subject. The copula must of course, not be confoimded with 
the verb est, which predicates existence, as " Homo est." The 
whole question is ably treated by Pacius on de Int. ch. 3. 
Cf Biese, Die Philosophie des Aristoteles, vol. i. p. 95. 

' Nomen. — ^Arist. de Int. 2. 1. t^vofui fuv ovv iarrl (fKovri cn/funTtici) 
Kora (TwBriKrjv avev xp^vov. Sine tempore, as opposed to the verb, 
the other simple term, t6 irpoa-fnjfMUfov xp^vov. ** Currit,** e. g. 
in addition to its principal notion of running, signifies as an 
adjunct the present time, (see Ammonius, Scholia, p. 105. 
b. 29.) This distinction is lost by those, who with Aldrich 
resolve the verb into copula and predicate. 

* Tres, i. e. the three employed in his definition of pra- 
dicahile, viz. those into singular and common, univocal and 
equivocal, first and second intention. 
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[2. TramcendenSy quod solis omnibusque veris 
Entibus convenit, ut ensy res, aliquid, unum, verum, 
bonum^. Supertranscendens, quod omnibus etiam 
fictis^ ut imaginabile, cogitabile: Non-transcendens, 
omne aliud nomen.] 

Deint.2,3. 3. Finitum, est cui abest particula non: Inji'' 
nitum^, cui praefigitur, ut non homo, i. e. omnia 
praeter hominem: unde particula non, dicitur m- 
Jinitans. 

4. Positivum ^, est quod significat rem quasi prae- 
sentem: Privativum, quod dicit absentiam rei a 
subjecto capaci: Negativum, quod ab incapaci. 
Sic homo est vox positiva ; videns dicitur de homine 
positive; ccecus de homine privative; ccecus, seu 
potius non videns, de lapide negative. 

Cat. 1. 1. 5. Univocum^, est cujus una significatio aeque 



*» These are usually called the six transcendents, and are 
regarded as predicable of the several categories analogously, 
not univocaUy, 

*^ Infinitum. So translated by Boethius. It should be inde- 
finitum; see Hamilton on Reid, p. 685. The translation is 
censured by Vives, de Caus. Corr. Art. lib. 3. 

* In these divisions there is much clumsiness and self- 
repetition. The distinction between positive and privative 
nouns is repeated below, imder the four opposita. Negative 
nouns have no business here at all, being opposed, not to 
positive, but to affirmative, and belonging to another kind of 
opposition, the contradictory. Relatives also form another 
member of the same foiufold division ; and Repugriants include 
all the four opposita, and other noims to boot. 

* Univocum univocatum — avvwwfiov : (Bquivocum, (cBquivo- 
caturrt) — oymwiwv, *Ofia>wiJLa Xeyercu 2>v Svofia fi6vov KoivoVf 6 de 
Karh ToiSvoiia \6yos Trjs ovcrias treposy oiov ^aov o re avOpcmos Kai r6 
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convenit multis, ut homo: ^quivocum, cujus 
diversae, ut Gallus : Analogum, cujus una inaequa- 
liter, ut pes. [Vox ipsa dicitur Univocum Univocans : 
res significata Univocum Univocatum, et sic de cae- 
teris.] 

6. Absolutum \ est cujus tota significatio spectat 

yeypofjLfx/vov. 2vva>wiia dc Xeyercu S>v t6 t€ 6vofm koiv6v Koi 6 Korh 
ToiSvofjLa \6yos ttjs ovaias 6 avrds, oiov C^ov 6 t€ BvBpomos Koi 6 ^ovs. 

(Cat. ch. 1.) Analogous nouns are but one out of many 
species of equivocal, belonging to the CBquivoca consUio, (air^ 
8iavoiasy) of the Greek interpreters ; to which are opposed the 
aquivoca comc, (airo Tvxrjs.) See Scholia, p. 42, a. 37, 47. 
Boethius in Prsedicamenta, lib. 1. p. 117. (Cf. Arist. Eth. Nic. 
i. 4. 12.) The avvi>wfxa of Aristotle must be distinguished from 
the modem synonyms, which answer to the woXvwwfia of 
Speusippus, (Schol. p. 43, a. 31.) and the multivoca of Boethius, 
and are defined by the latter, "quorum plura nomina, ima 
definitio est." ^w&wfm was used in this sense by the Stoics, 
and the same sense may also be found in Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 
2. 7. and perhaps Top. viii. 13. 2. 

^ It is not easy to distinguish accurately the two divisions 
of terms into absolute and connotative, abstract and con- 
crete, respectively. The foUowing attempt is made with some 
doubt as to its success. In the second chapter of the 
Categories, Aristotle divides all ovra into four classes, Uni- 
versal Substances, Singular Substances, Universal Attributes, 
and Singular Attributes. Substances of both kinds exist per 
se ; attributes can only exist in substances. Hence the 
scholastic distinction between Subjects of Predication and 
Subjects of Inhesion. The imiversal substances are pre- 
dicable of the singular, as genera and species of individuals. 
" Socrates is a man." In this case the individual is a subject 
of predication. Attributes are not in their original state 
predicable of substances. Whiteness exists in snow ; but we 
cannot say, " Snow is whiteness." Here, then, the subject is 
not one of predication, but of inhesion. But, by an act of the 
mind, an attribute may be so connected with a subject as to 
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rem per se sumptam, [ut Justitia : Connotatimm, 
quod eandem quasi alteri nexam, ut Justus.~\ 
Concretum, quod rem quasi sua natura liberam, 
sed jam implicitam subjecto, ut Justus: Abstractimi, 
quod rem quasi sua natura nexam, sed jam subjecto 
Cat.1.6. exemptam, ut Justitia. [Denique, si Concretum 

become predicable of it as a differentia, property, or accident; 
e. g. " snow is white." Predicates thus formed from attributes 
are called connotative, being said to signify primarUy the 
attribute, and to connote or dgnify secondarily the subject of 
inhesion. Henee a connotative term may be defined, " One 
which primarily signifies an attribute, secondarily a subject." 
Whereas the original imiversals, whether substances or at- 
tributes, as "man," or "whiteness," were called ahsohUe. 
Again, by an act of the mind, the terms signifying substances 
may be conceived in the form of attributes, so as to be no 
longer predicable of the individuals ; thus " homo" becomes 
"humanitas." All such terms, not predicable of singular 
substances, whether primarily attributes, as " whiteness," or 
secondarily conceived as attributes, as " humanity," are called 
abstract terms ; all that are predicable of the individuals, 
whether primarily, as " homo," or secondarily, as " white," are 
concrete, Hence the two divisions are distinct in principle, 
though some of the members of each cross. For example : 
Homo is concrete and absolute, albm concrete and conno- 
tative, aJhedo abstract and absolute; but no abstract term is 
connotative. 

The above accoimt differs considerably from that given by 
Mr. Mill, Logic, b. i. chap. 3. His account is more valuable in 
a philosophical than in a historical point of view. Now that a 
juster view of the philosophy of language has abolished imiver- 
sal substances, Mr. MilVs extension of connotative terms, so as 
to include all concrete general names, may be regarded as an 
improvement on the scholastic distinctions ; but it must not 
be confounded with them. The materials of the present 
note are chiefly from Occam, Logic, p. i. chap. 5, 10. It 
must be admitted, however, that there is some licence in the 
use of the word connotative. 
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sola terminatione diversum sit ab Abstracto, ut 
justus a justitia, hoc Denominans dicitur, illud 
Denominatimm, Subjectum vero Denominatum^. 

Denominativis accensentur aliquando Derivativa Cat. 8. ar. 
illa, quae vel solam nominis Analogiam, vel solam 
rei vim, non utramque retinent, ut Studiosus studii 
et virtutis. Sed ista verius Conjugata sunt\ 

Connotativum quoque dicitur de nominibus 
quorum conceptus se mutuo ingrediuntur, ut 
Pater et Filius : nam et illa opponuntur absolutis ; 
sed vocantur proprio nomine RelativaJ] 

7. Convenientia, sunt quae possunt de eodem 
simul dici, ut doctus et pius: Repugnantia, sive 
Opposita, qusB non possunt, ut album et nigrum '. 

^ Ilapoi>wixa de Xeycrat oaa djr6 rivos hui(fi€povTa r^ nraxrci n^v Karh 
ToHvofia TTpoa-rfyopiap tx^h oiov djrh rrjs ypapfiaTiKrjs 6 ypapfMTiKhs Koi 
d7r6 TTJs dvdpcias 6 dvdpelos» Cat. i. 5. The WOrd irapawpa is 
translated by Boethius dmominativa. It should have heen 
denominata. From the same authority denominatives have 
been limited by the Schoolmen to concrete adjectives, pre- 
dicable of a subject possessing the abstract attribute. Cf. 
Aquinas, Opusc. xlviii. Tract. 2. cap. 1. The limitation is not 
warranted by Aristotle, and is expressly rejected by his Greek 
Commentators. See Simplicius, Scholia, p. 43. b. 6. t&v 5« 

irapavvficiiv &v eirj^ <j)T]a\v 6 JIop<f>vpioSi Koi r^ vaTptowpiKa Kal ra 
avyKpiTiKci Kal rh xmepBenKh kclL tcl xmoKopumKa, 

^ Studiosus is used in Scholastic Latin as a translation of 
the Greek airovbaios in the two senses of "diligent" and 
** virtuous." In the former, it is a denominative from studium. 
In the latter, not, as is observed by Aristotle, Cat. 8. 27. The 
name conjugata is more properly applied to derivatives from 
the same primitive, as sapiens, sapienteT, sapientia ; the 
ovaroixa of Aristotle. Cf. Arist. Top. ii. 9, 1. Cic. Top. c. 3. 

* Repugnantia should not be considered as synonjrmous 
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Cat. 10. 1. [Oppositio ^ incomplexa, sive terminorum siihpli- 
cium, est omnino quadruplex : 1 . Retativa, inter 
terminos relativos, ut Pairem et Filium. 2. CVw- 
iraria, inter contrarioSy i. e. absolutos se mutuo 
pellentes ex subjecto alterutrius capaci, ut album 
et nigrum. 3. Privativa, inter privativum et posi- 
tivum, ut videntem et OBCum. 4. Contradictoria, 
inter positivum et negativum, intellige finitum et 
infinitum, ut homine^n et non-hominem. Haec est op- 
positionum maxima, quia nullum admittit medium ; 

Cat. 10. 8. neque Participationis, quale est fuscum respectu 
albi et nigri; neque Abnegationis, quale est lapis 
inter videntem et ca^cum. Relativa contra, omnium 
minima; nam Relata non sunt opposita, nisi ad 
idem sumantur.] 

8. Nomen^ Prima intentionis, est Vox in com- 



with opposita. There are many repugnants which are not 
included under any of Aristotle's four modes of opposition; 
e. g. red and blue are repugnant, hut not opposed. 

^ Afyercu §€ irepov irepa avTiKtia-Qai r^Tpax&s^ fj oas rh irp6s rt, ^ w 
TCL ivavTia^ fj a>s orepria-is Kal ef(9, tj a>s KaTatfiaa-is Ka\ dir6<l)€uris, 
^AvTiKfiTcu Sf cKaoTov tS>v ToiovTwv ©ff Tw^ elTTtiv a>s pev tA irpSs ti 
olov t6 biTfkdaiov r^ fipiaeif ws Se tcl ivavTia, olov t6 KaKhv r^ oyo^^, 
a>s dc Th. Karh areprja-iv Koi €^iv, olov TV(l)\6Tr)s Kal ^is, o>s de KaTd" 
KJ^aa-is Ka\ dir6<l>aa-is, olov KdOrjrai-ov KddrjTai. Cat. 10. 1. Contraries 

are the two most opposite qualities of the same class of 
suhjects, e. g. black and whitef as colours of hodies; virtue 
and vice, as hahits of the soul. Cf. Cat. 11. 6. 

1 A Jirst intention may be defined " a conception of a thing 
or things formed by the mind jfrom materials existing without 
itself." A second intention is a conception of another con- 
ception or conceptions, formed by the mind from materials 
existing in itself. Thus the conceptions " man," " animal," 
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muni usu posita. Secundcv, Vox artis, quam ex 
communi sermone sumptam Philosophia recudit 
denuo et moderatur. • 

§. 4. Vox SingulariSy dicitur alio nomine Indi- 

" whiteness," &c. are framed from marks presented by natural 
objects. The conceptions " genus," " species," " accident," 
" predicable," " universal," &c. are formed from the first in- 
tentions themselves viewed in certain relations to each other. 
Hence the former are predicable of the objects immediately ; 
we may say, " that is a man," " that is white ;" the latter are only 
predicable of words or notions, " man is a species." Hence 
when we are told that a predicable is commune, univocum, secundcB 
intentionis ;ii is not meant that all miiversals are in themselves 
second intentions ; but that every predicate viewed in relation 
to its suhject may be comprehended under one of Porphyry's 
^Ye classes of predicables ; all which are second intentions. 
So when Genus is said to be predicable of Species, it is not 
meant that we can predicate the one second intention of the 
other, so as to say, " Species is Genus ;" but that the first 
intention " animal" is predicable of the first intention " man ;" 
the relation of the one to the other being expressed by the 
second intentions ** Genus" and " Species." For this reason 
Logic was said to treat of second intentions applied to first, See 
Aquinas, Opusc Ivi. Scotus, Sup. Univ. Qu. 3. Zabarella, De 
Natura Logicse, lib. i. cap. 19. 

The distinction between first and second intentions is 
generally considered as of Arabian origin. Scotus, however, 
(Sup. Univ. Qu. 3.) attributes it to Boethius, whose extant 
writings do not confirm the statement. It is found in Averroes, 
Epitome de Predicamentis ad fin. For scholastic expositions, 
see Aquinas, Opusc. xlviii. Tract. I.- cap. 1 . Scotus, in 1 Sent. 
Dist. 23. LiUniv. Qu. 11. Occam, Logic. P. i. cap. 11. Aldrich's 
definition, which is extremely vague though not positively 
erroneous, was probably suggested by Crakanthorpe, who in 
his Proemiiun caUs second intentions Voces Artis Logica. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that the explanation of Abp. Whately 
is altogether erroneous. 

c 
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viduum, ejusque significatum Unum numero: neque 
enim singulare est quicquid Unum dici potest ; sed 
multa, quae sunt invicem similia, eatenus Unum 
censentur. Vocantur enim uno eodemque nomine; 
quod ipsa Vocis definitio"* non patitur, nisi in iUis 
reipsa sit, vel saltem concipi possit, una aliqua 
eademque Natura, quae huic nomini respondeat. 

Talem reperit intellectus, dum plura cont^n- 
plando ahstrahit^ ab eorum differentiis ; i. e. spectat 

"» Vocis definitio. Since Vox is " signum rei vel caneeptuBf*^ 
not rerum vel conceptuum. 

■ Ahstrahit. Abstraction is, properlj speaJdng, the sepa- 
ration of one portion of the attributes coexisting in any 
object firom the rest. In this sense Geometrical Magnitudes 
are called by Aristotle rh. i^ d<f>aip€<r€»s, (An. Post. I. 18. 1.); 
because the Geometer considers only the properties o£ the 
figure, separating them jfrom those of the material in which 
it is found. (See An. Post. I. 6. 6.) On similar groxmds 
is formed the scholastic distinction of abatract and concrete 
terms ; since in the former the attribute is considered apart 
from the subject in which it is perceived by the senses : 
e. g. sight presents to us only alba; the mind forms tha 
conception albedo. And so Universals are gained by Ab- 
straction, i. e. by separating the phenomena in which a given 
group of individuals resemble each other from those in which 
they diflfer. For this reason Locke calls all universals ahstraet 
ideas; a phrase etjrmologically allowable, but liable to be 
confounded with the scholastic use of the word abstract in a 
different sense. For this reason it is better to adhere to the 
term universals; which has at the same time the advantage 
of leaving the Logician, as such, uncommitted to any meta- 
physical hypothesis as to their nature ; since the Bealist may 
interpretUniversal SubstanceSy the Nominalist,Universal JVame», 
the Conceptualist, Universal Notums. 

The forming universal notions by virtue of the features 
thus separated is called by some modem writers Generalization^ 
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in rebus ea tantum quae conveniunt, neglectis 
omnibus quibus dissident; adeoque fundamentum 
omne discriminis, praeter numerum, eximit. Quare 
naturam sic abstractam, cum sit omni singulorum 
differentiae superstes, concipi par est, non ut in 
singulis diversam, sed ut in omnibus eandem ; 
adeoque Universale quiddam sive Ens unum in 
multis: ejusque signum idoneum erit, Nomen 
eommuney Univocumy Secundce intentionis, uno verbo, 
Prcedicabiley sive Vox apta praedicari, i. e. Univoce 
dici de multis. 

§. 5. PrjedicabiltuW capita, constitui et 
definiri possunt ad hunc modum. Quicquid in 
multis reperiri potest, vel est tota eorum essentia, 
vel ejus pars, vel cum essentia conjunctum^ 

as distinguished £rom Abstractionj the mere act of separcUdm ; 
and it is maiiitained that, though we cannot generalize without 
abstracting, we may abstract without generalizing. The ques- 
tion is rather psychological than logical, and need not be dis- 
cussed here. See Stewart, PhiL of Human Mind, part i. ch. 4. 
Whately's Logic, p. 62, 138. Outline of Laws of Thought, 
p. 44. 

^" The five Heads of Predieables are an addition to the Aristo- 
telian Logic, taken from the Isagoge or Litroduction to the Cate- 
gories by Porphyiy, written in the third century. AristoUe'» 

&om that of Porphyry in seyeral points; as does the latter from 
the view adopted by Aldhch. 

p Qtdcquid in muUis^ &c. These de&iitLons are taken from 
Albertus Magnus, (de PrsBdicab. Tract. H. cap. 1.) and were 
generally adopted by the Bealists, in the form of introduction 
to, ^r commentary on, the Definitions given by Porphyry. 

c2 
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Quare Universalia vel (quod eodem redit) Praedi- 
, cabilia sunt quinque, et non plura ; videlicet, Genus, 
SpecieSy Differentiay Propriumy Accidens \ 
Porph. Nam 1. GentiSy est quod praedicatur de plu- 

nbus ut eonun essentise pars matenalts sive 
communis ; ut animal '. 2. Differentia, quae ut 

The Nominalists, on the other hand, expressly denied that 
any predicable was of the essence of the individual. See 
Occam, Logica, p. i. cap. 20, 21. To discuss the fiill bear- 
ings of this controversy would exceed the limits of a note. 
It will be sufficient to observe, that a considerable portion of 
the language adopted by Aldrich is not even intelligible, 
except on realistic principles; and that whenever the same 
language is adopted by a Nominalist, he is inevitably involved 
in inconsistencies and self-contradictions. The same is in 
some degree true of the original exposition of Porphyry, 
though the latter professes to leave the question of Nomi- 
nalism and Bealism open. For the present I shall content 
myself with stating so much of realistic views as may render 
Aldrich intelligible, reserving all else for the Appendix. 

*i By the Kealists, Universals, or at least Genera and 
Species, were held to be Substances existing in the various 
individuals of which they were predicable. According to 
them there is an Universal man, existing as one and the same 
in Socrates and Plato, and all individuals of the Species. The 
various individuals are formed by the addition of accidents to 
the Species. The latter are limited in nimiber, and unaffected 
by the distinction of the individuals, whose number is im- 
limited. The mind, therefore, by abstraction, does not create 
the Universals, but only becomes cognisant of what existed 
before. By the Nominalists, Universals were held to be 
notions existing only in the mind, and created by Abstraction. 
The various modifications of the two views need not be noticed 
here. 

' " Genus speciebus materia est. Nam sicut ses, accepta 
forma, transit in statuam, ita genus, accepta differentia, transit 
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essentiae parsformalis sive discretiva; ut rationale.isBg. s,i, 

17,20. 

3. Spedesy quae ut tota essentia; ut homo. 4. PrO'- 
prium, quod ut essentiae junctura necessario*; ut 
risihile. 5. Accidens, quod ut essentiae junctum 
contingenter ; ut alhum^ nigrumy sedere. 

Patet hinc P. De iis dici Prcedicabile quibus 
inest Universale. Genusque adeo^ quod est plu- 
rium essentiarum vel specierum pars communis, isag. 2. ii. 
de specie differentibu^, h. e. de diversis speciebus 
quas ingreditur, dici ; ut animal de homine et bruto. 
Speciem vero, de numero differentibtiSy h. e. de 
diversis individuis, quorum singula habent essen- 
tiam speciei vocabulo significatam; sic homo de 

in speciem." Boethius de divisione. This, as weU as the 
communis and discretiva, may he miderstood absoltttely or 
relatively. Porphyry recognises only a relative differentia 
between two given spedes. Thus rationale is not the differentia 
of man per se, but of man as distinguished from brutes, 
Hence he defines man, l^^ov\oyiKhv $vrjT6v; the last term being 
in like manner the differentia of man, as compared with the 
gods. In this he is supported by the logical writings of 
Aristotle. The theory of a single differentia coextensive with its 
subject, and distinguishing it from all other spedes whatever, is 
perhaps implied in the Metaphysics (vi. 12.); though, as the 
passage is usually interpreted, it is not easy to reconcile 
Aristotle's theory with his practice. From this passage, how- 
ever, as explained (rightly or wrongly) by the Arabians, the 
doctrine passed to Albert and Aquinas, and became a canon 
of the scholastic Logic. It cannot, however, be consistently 
maintained by any but a Realist. See Appendix, note A. 

• Necessario, 1. e. flowing from the essence as effect from 
cause. Contingenter, not connected with the essence by any 
law of causation, though, as a matter of fact, it may be found 
in all the individuals of the species. Hence the distinction 
of inseparable and separable accidents. 
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Socrate et PkUone dicitur, et de omnibus, quifous 
natura inest humana. Reliqua vero Praedicabilia> 
(prout inferius patebit) eadem de causa^ tam de 
i^ecie quam numero differentibus dicuntur. 

Et N. B. ex recepto more loquendi^ Genus et 
Speciem, prcedicari in (i. e. respondere quasstioni 

Top.iv.2. factae per) Quid^ ; Differentiam in Qualequid; 

isftg. 2. 18. Proprium et Accidens in Quale. Unde facile est 

15.2. * conficere vulgatas Prae^icabilium definitiones. 
Nam Genus definitur, PrcedicahUe quod prcedicatmr 

isag. 2. 8. de pluribus specie differentihus in Quid. Differentia, 
quod de pluribus specie vel numero differentibw in 

isBg. 3,17. Qualequid &c.* 

* PrcBdicatur in Qmd, i. e. is expressed by a notm substan- 
tive : in Qtude; by an adjective. See Aquinas, Opusc. sdriii. 
cap. 2. (Cf. Abelard, De Gen. et Sp. p. 528. ed. Cousin.) That 
the distinctions of substance, quality, and the other categories, 
are foimded on grammatical grounds, is shewn by Trendelen- 
bm-g, Excerpta, §. 3. 

The reader of Locke must not confound this distinction ynih. 
that between svhstances and modes; Essay, b. ii. ch. 12. (Cf. 
Descartes, Princ. i. 48. Port Royal Logic, p. i. ch. 2.) A quality 
is predicated in quid of another quality, as well as a substance 
of a substance ; e. g. " Prudence is a virtue." Cf. Pacius on 
Top. i. §. 3. Port Royal Logic, part i. ch. 7. On the import of 
the substantive and the adjective, some valuable remarks will 
be found in Home Tooke, Div. of Purley, part ii. ch. 6. 

The distinction between Qualequid and Quale is not 
warranted by Porphyry. According to him, Differentia, Pro- 
priiun, and Accidens are all predicated, iv t$ Mi^v rl cartv. 
Boethius distinguishes them as Quale in suhstantia and Qu^ale 
non in svhstantia, The vulgata dejinitiones which follow are 
the original definitions of Porphyry adopted by most subse- 
quent Logicians. 

" Specie vel numero^ i. e. generic difference de specie dif- 
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Patet 2^ GeniLS^ esse Totum quiddam. nempeArist 
Logicumy sive m modo loquendi; quatenus con-iv.25.2,3. 
tinet (i. e. praedicationis ambitu complectitur) 
species tanquam partes sui subjectivas. Speciem 
quoque Totum esse, nempe Metaphysicum, sive in 
modo concipiendi ; quatenus continet (i. e. ad per- 
fectionem sui postulat) Genus tanquam partem sui 
essentialem. Unde Differentia Generi accedens, isag. 3. r, 
dicitur Gentts ipsum dividere, quatenus ejus signi- 
ficata distinguit, et speciem constituere, quatenus 
ejus essentiam complet. 

fermtibus; specific, de numero differentibm, But this would not 
be allowed by Porphyry, according to whom differentia is 
always predicated de spede differentibm. The remaining 
definitions might be supplied as follows; Species, quod de 
plwribm nwmro differentibm in Quid. Proprium, qtwd de pluribm 
numero differentibm in Quale, Accidem, qwod de pluribm genere 
vel specie vel rvmiero differentihm in Quale, The two last, how- 
ever, are not given as definitions by Porphyry. 

* Genus is a whole in PredicaMon, containing various 
gpecies as subjects under it. Species is a whole in Dejinition, 
containing genus and diSerentia as parts of the essence. 
Hence if we consider Definition as within the province of 
Metaphysics, (see p. 33, note 1,) the latter relation of part to 
whole may fairly be called Metaphysical. The former may 
be called Logicaly as implied in the Logical theory of the 
Proposition, as well as in the dictum de omni et nuUo. £ut the 
nomenclature is objectionable, as introducing a point at issue 
between two schools, and inconsistent with Aldrich's sub- 
sequent cc^apromise between them in Definitio Metaphysica 
sive Logica. It is better to call Genus Totum Universale, 
Species Totmn Essentiale. Cf Crakanthorpe, Logica, lib. ii. 
cap. 5. The same distinction is sometimes expressed by the 
terms Whole of eociension, and Whole of comprehension. . Port 
Boyal Logic, pt. i. chap. 6. 
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isag.2.2d, ^. 6. Genus aliud Simmum, aliud Subaltemum 

28 

est: Species quoque, in Subaltemum et Infimam 
isag. 2. 23, distinguitur. ^Genus summum, est quod nulli^ 

Species infima, quae omni cognato Generi subjicitur : 
^ag. 2. 24, Genus vel Species subaltema", quae et cognato 

y Of summa Genera, Aristotle enumerates ten, commonly 
called the ten Categories or Predicaments. These af ie owrlof 

iro(r6v, iroi6vf 7rp6s rt, ttov, irorc, KeiaBcu^ ^'^> vroicty, vdtrxf^f; USUally 
translated, Substance, Quantity, Quality, Belation, Place, 
Time, Situation, Possession, Action, Passion. The Categories 
have by different commentators been regarded as a classifica- 
tion of names, of things, and of both; and have been alter- 
nately banished to Metaphysics, and recalled to Logic. 
Whatever position they may hold in the Metaphysical writings 
of Aristotle, in his Logical ones they are expressly declared to 
be a division of the notions signified by simple terms. In this 
point of view they may be defined as the different highest 
notions gained by continued abstraction fi^om the subject and 
different predicates of Propositions. The subject will ultL- 
mately lead to the Category of Substance, the different pre- 
dicates to the nine remaining Categories. The principle of 
distinction is probably grammaticaly as is shewn at some 
length by Trendelenburg, Elementa, §. 3. q. v. 

The six last Categories may be reduced to Bdation; see 
Hamilton on Reid, p. 688. It should be observed, that Ens, 
{rh hv) is not a siunmum genus to the several Categories, 
being regarded by Aristotle, and most subsequent Philoso- 
phers, as predicable of them, not univocaUy, but equivocally, 
or rather analogously. On the Logical character of the Cate- 
gories, and the objections raised against them by Eant and 
others, some able remarks will be found in St. Hilaire's 
Translation, Preface, p. 68, sqq. 

* Species subaltema. Here the word species has changed 
its meaning. In the original definition it meant a certain 
relation in which a predicate may stand to its subject. Man 
is a Species to Socrates. It now means a certain relation in 
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Generi subjicituy, et de cognata Specie praedicatur. 
Voco autem Cognatay quae ex iisdem Individuis 
perpetua abstractione colliguntur ; ut Homo, 
AnimaJy Vivens, CorptiSy Substanlia : qua^ ex 
Socratey Platone &c. expurgatis continue diffe- 
rentiis oriuntur. 

[Hanc seriem ita placuit describi ut quodam- 
modo referret arborem: saltem a Porphyrio sic 
descripta Porphyriance Arboris^ nomen habet. 
Hujus iruncum referebat linea directa, in qua 
Genera et Species scribebantur : in suprema Tabula 
Genus summum, in ima Species infima: imde 
Nomina. Inter haec Media Subaltema, suo 
ordine. 

Differentiae ad latus simt dispositae; ad quas 
ductae a Generibus suis lineae Ramorum instar 
pertinebant. Individua sub specie infima oblique 
descripta sunt, quasi propagines Radicis.] 



which a subject may stand to its predicate. Man is a Species 
to Animal. The theory of an infima species, though held 
indifferently by writers of all opinions, can only be consistently 
maintained by a Realist. See Appendix, note A. 

* By the Greek Logicians it was sometimes called the 
ladder (icXi/Liaf ) of Porphyry. 
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Arbor Porphyriana *. 




Socrates 



Plato 



*» This delineation of the Arbor Porphyriana is first given 
by Aquinas, Opusc. xlviii. Tract. ii. cap. 3. In all the earlier 
specimens, Animal Rationale is placed between Animal and 
Homo as the proonmum genus, and divided into mortale and 
immortalej in accordance with Porphyry's definition of Man. 
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Quare U Differentia*', est vel Generica, quae isag. 3. 6, 
constituit Speciem Subaltemam; yel Specifica'^ 
quae infimam : haec est^ quae de numero differen- 
tibus, illa, quae de specie differentibus praedicatur. 
Exempla, Sensibile et Rattonah. 

2. Proprium quoque, vel Gevericum est, quod 
necessario covcdtsAm essentiam Generis summi vel 
subalterni^; atque ex illa adeo fluere atque oriri 
dicitur: vel Specificum, quod fluit ab essentia 
speciei infimae : Illud, itaque de pluribus speciefous, 
hoc, de una specie et pluribus Individuis praedi- 
catur. Exempla, Mabile et Risihiie. 

Proprium tamen aliunde quadrifariam dicitur%isag.4. i. 

^ The term specific difference {bui<f>opk tUkmotds) bas ft 
different meaning in Porphyry. It is opposed to acddental 
difference {ptaxf^oph Kccrh avfiPtfijjKSs,) and marks the differentia 
proper, which distinguishes species £rom species, (whether 
suhaltem or infima,) as opposed to aocidents, which only 
distingoish hetween individuals. 

^ A summvm genm can manifestly have no coaastitutive 
differentia; hut it may have properties. There may be attri- 
butes forming no portion of the imiversal nature (or conoep- 
tion) of suhstances, which are notwithstanding found in aU 
suhstances and at all times. Such properties of the summum 
genus are enimierated hy Aristotle, Gateg. oh. 6. These 
were in the scholastic theory regarded as ffowing from tfa« 
simple essence; those of all subordinate classes £rom the 
differentia. 

* Porphyry, following Aristotle, does not distinguish Pro- 
perty from Accident as flowing necessarily from the essence, 
but as coextensive and simply convertible with its suhject. 
In this he is foUowed hy Boethius ; the other distinction, how- 
ever, appears as early as in the commentaiy of Alhertus Magnus, 
and seems to have been derived from the Arabians. (Cf. Albert. dc 
Predicab. Tract. vi. cap. 1 .) The UbMv of Porphyry answ^s to the 
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1. Quod convenit soli, sed non omni; scil. soli 
Speciei, sed non omni ejus Individuo ; ut homini 
esse Grammaticum. 2. Quod omni, sed non soli ; 
ut homini esse bipedem. 3. Quod omni et soli, sed 
non semper ; ut homini canescere. 4. Quod omni, 

isag. 14, 7. soli, et semper; ut homini risibilitas. Hujusmodi 
Proprium est, quod constituit Quartum Praedi- 
cabile. 

isag.6. 1. Accidens, cum essentiae junctum sit contin- 
genter, adesse igitur vel abesse potest, salva interim 
essentia subjecti; cui tamen aliquando tam tena- 
•citer inhaeret, ut cogitatione sola divelli atque 
separari possit; ut Mantuanum esse, a Virgilio. 
Quare vocatur InseparahileK Quod autem actu 

fourth kind of property mentioned in the text. The other three 
are dccidents ; the first and third separable; the second inseparable, 
but still only an accident, as being predicable of more subjects 
than homo. On the scholastic theory, it is also an accident, as 
not flowing necessarily from rationale, the differentia. Aris- 
totle, who deflnes man C^v iriCov dlirovv, would regard bipes as 
a differentia. It may be observed that, upon the principles 
of Aristotle and Porphyiy, a generic property can only be 
regarded as a property with respect to the highest species of 
which it is predicable. As regards all subordinate species, it 
must be considered as an a^cddent, Mohile, for example, a 
property of corpus, is an accident to animal, and to homo, as not 
convertible with them. This may be fairly inferred from 
Top. ii. 8, 5. and is also maintained by Avicenna and Albertus 
Magnus; see Albert. de Predicab. Tract. ix. cap. 1. On the 
theory of necessary connexion, it may remain a property ; but on 
this authorities are divided. 

' We must distinguish between the accidents of a class and 
those of an individual. Of the former, those are inseparahle, 
which, though not connected with the essence by any law of 
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sive reipsa separaxi potest^ ut albedo a pariete^ 
dicitur Separabile. 

§. 7. QuEMADMODUM Vox Singularis dicitur Indi' An. Pr. i. 
viduum, ita et Communis Dividtm dici potest.Aii.Po8t 

TT fk 1 

Eam enim per Metaphoram dividere dicitur, quin.18.7. 
plura ejus significata recenset ; nam in uno multa 
distinguit. Ita qui animal dicit esse (i. e. voca- 
bulmn animal significare^ kominem et brutum, 
dicitur animal in hominem brutumque dividere. 
Quare Divisio ^, est distincta enumeratio pluriiun, 

causation, are as a matter of fact foirnd in all the members of 
the class, and can be the predicates of an universal proposition; 
e. g. " all crows are black." The separable accidents are fomid 
in some members of the class and not in others, and therefore 
can only be predicates of particvlar propositions ; e. g. " some 
horses are black." Of the accidents of the individual, the 
inseparable can be predicated of their subject at all times; 
e. g. "Virgil is a Mantuan;" the separable only at certain 
times; e. g. " Virgil is sitting down." 

« Division was employed by Plato and others as a method 
of demonstrating definitions. Aristotle shews that the rea- 
soning is unsound, and always involves a petitio priTicipii. For 
this reason he calls it a kind of weak syllogism, though he 
allows it to be usefiil for testing definitions when gained : see 
Appendix, note B. Among the later Peripatetics, Division seems 
to have been held in higher estimation ; a sepaxate treatise on 
the subject having been composed by Andronicus Rhodius. 
From them it descended to Boethius, whose book de Divisione 
is the principal authority firom which subsequent logicians 
have drawn. 

According to Boethius, the word Division is used in three prin- 
cipal senses. 1. Division of a genus into species. 2. Division 
of a whole into parts. 3. Division of an equivocal term into 
its several significations. Of these, according to Cicero, Top. 
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quae communi nomine significantur. Estque ana- 
loga distributioni totius in partes. Unde et nomen 
ipsum Commune dicitur Totum Divisum, et dis- 
tincta ejus significata^ Partes sive membra divi- 
dentia, et bene dividendi leges statuuntur tres. 
1. hDividentia sigillatim minus contineant (i. e. 

ch. 6. the first is properly called Divmo, ihe second, Partitio. 
" In partitione quasi membra smit; ut corporis, caput, humeri, 
manus, latera, crura, pedes, et cetera : in divisione, formae sunt, 
quas Greeci ideas vocant ; nostri, si qui heec forte tractant, species 
appellant." Cf. Quintil. v. 10. vii. 1. In Division, the whole 
or its definition can be predicated of each part, as " Homo est 
animal," " Homo est vivens sensibile." In Partition this can- 
not be done. Boethius, however, includes under his second 
head, not only the enumeration of the component parts of an 
individual, but also that of the individuals contained under an 
infima species. " Ut cimi dico domus aliud esse tectum, aliud 
paries, aliud fundamentiun ; cumque hominis dicimus partes 
esse Catonem, Virgilium, Ciceronem." The last in one respect 
more resembles division proper; as the name and definition of 
the whole are predicable of each part. But on account of the 
infinite niunber of individuals, and consequent impossibility 
of exhausting the species, this is not generally reckoned as a 
division proper. 

The division of an equivocal term, as canis into animal, 
ddusy piscisy is sometLmes called distinction. The test of this 
is, that the name is predicable of each member, but not the 
same definition. This is useful for separating the senses of 
an ambiguous term before defining it. See Top. vi. 2. 1. 

^ For the due observance of these rules, it is desirable that 
the divisions consist of as few members as possible. Some 
recommend dichotomy, or a division of every genus into two 
species by means of opposed difierentise. Of the four kinds 
of Opposition, Boethius admits for this purpose contraries, 
positive and privative terms, and also contradictories as some- 
times unavoidable ; but rejects relatives. Aristotle censures 
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arctius significent) quam Divisum. Nam Totum Top. vi. e. 
est majus partibus singulis, 2, Dividentia con- 
junctim plus minusve ne contineant quam Divisum. 
Nam Totum est aequale partibus universis. 3. Mem- 
bra Divisionis sint opposita^ (i. e. in se invicem ne 
contineantur :) nam sine distinctione frustra est 
partitio. 

§. 8. DivisiONEM excipit' (quae per Metapho- 
ram quoque dicitur) Definitio; cujus est, assignare 

the use of privative and indefinite terms, and approves of 
division by contraries, (See Top. vi. 6. 3. de Part. Anim. i. 3.) 
Here dichotomy is only practicable when the contraries admit 
no medium between them. Cf. Cat. 10, 18. Top. vi. 6. 1. 
Examples of dichotomy by contraxies may be fomid in the 
Arbor Porphyriana. For a threefold division of the same kind, 

see £ith. Nic. vii. 6, 5. rStvyhp ^b€(aptvia <^o-€C aiperdf rb, d* tvarria 
rovrwv, tA Be fura^. Dichotomy by cantradiction, which Aristotle 
censures, had been a favourite method with Plato, as it after- 
wards was with Bamus and his followers. See Hamilton^s 
Reid, p. 689. Cf Trend. Elem. §. 68. Erlauterungen, p. 106. 

But regarding Logic as a formal science, dichotomy by 
contradiction alone can have place in it. In any other 
division, knowledge of the matter of a conception is required. 
And even in this, we do not know a priori that both members 
of the contradiction are included within the sphere of the 
conception, but only that one or both must be. Cf Kant, Logik. 
§. 113. 

' Excipit The reason of this order is given by Abelaxd : 
"Quoniam vero divisiones definitionibus naturaliter priores 
sunt, quippe ex ipsis constitutionis suse originem ducimt, in 
ipso quoque tractatu divisiones merito priorem locum obtine- 
bunt, definitiones vero posteriorem." Dialectica, ed. Cousin. 
p. 450. This order, however, is not uniformly obsen^ed by 
Logicians. 
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conceptus et voces, quibus ea, quae ab invicem 
distincta volumus, velut agrorum fines, ex limitibus 
suis dignoscantur. Quae ciun definitis notiora esse 
debeant magisque obvia, Definitio vulgo dicitur 

Tap,i.6.i. Oratio explicativa definiti. Oratio (inquam) ut a 
nomine distinguatur ; Explicativa quoque, nam et 
nomen exprimit. 

An. Post. Definitio alia, Nominalis est, quae vocis signifi- 
cationem aperit; alia, realisy quae rei*" naturam. 



^ Bei, i. e. of an universal notion existing in the mind; with- 
out entering on the question whether there exists any extemal 
universal nature corresponding to it. ^ince all such notions 
are represented by words, a real, or more correctly speaking 
a notionalj definition, will at the same time unfold the meaning 
of the word by which the given notion is represented. StiU 
the two kinds of definition must not be confounded. A real 
definition has primarily for its object to analyse a complex 
notion into its component parts. Words are employed 
secondarily, though imavoidably, as signs, both of the whole 
notion, and of the simpler notions of which it is composed. 
But the object of nominal definition is to determine of what 
notion, simple or complex, a given word is the sign. The 
notion may be abeady known, more or less clearly, by means 
of other signs, though we were not aware of its connexion 
with the word in question. 

If this accoimt of real definition is correct, it will follow 
that the same notion admits of only one definition ; or 
at least, that the varieties are only such as may be produced 
by a more or less minute analysis, or by an accidental 
difference in the manner of expressing the same notion. 
And nothing can be more clear than Aristotle's testimony on 
these points, nothing more positive than his repudiation of 
the so-called a^ccidental and phydcal definitions. (Gf. Top. vi. 
4, 2. vi. 14, 5. i. 8. 3, 3. Metaph. vi. 11, 15.) Nevertheless, 
on the strength of a misunderstood passage in the De Anima, 
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Realis iterum vel Accidentalis, sive Descriptio, quae 
definito accidentia (puta causas, efFectus, propri- 
etates aliaque id genus) assignat; vel Essentialisy 
qu8P partes essentiae constitutivas. Essentialis 
deuique, vel Metaphj^ica sive Loffica\ quae Genus 
et Differentiam ; vel Physica "", quae partes Essentiae 

^i. 1, 16.) the threefold division of real definition has been 
fathered •on the Stagirite. For a fuUer accoimt of Aristotle^s 
doctrine, see Appendix, note B. 

* Metaphysica dve Logioa. On this point the two great 
sects of the Schoolmen were at issue. The Realists, following 
the Arabians, divided Logic into two parts ; one, which treated 
of the essence of incomplex notions and things by dejinition ; 
the other, of the truth of propositions as determined by 
argumentation. To this latter the greater part of the Aristo- 
teUan Logic was regarded as belonging. The former was 
supposed to have formed a lost portion of the ancient science. 
The Nominalists, on the other hand, and more correctly, 
maintained that to investigate the essences of things belonged 
to the province of Metaphysics ; the Logician, as such, assigning 
no actual definitions, but borrowing them as mere examples 
from the science to which they properly belong. As autho- 
rities for the two views, compare Albert, de Preedicab, Tract. i. 
chap. 5, 6. with Occam, Logic, part i. ch. 26. 

" Physical definition is rejected by Aristotle, (Metaph. vi. 
11.) on the ground that the physical parts axe not parts of the 
species, but of the individuals. Aldrich s expression, " partes 
essentuB physicas," cannot be tolerated, unless we regard univer- 
sal notions as not merely real substances, but corporeal. In 
the example given by Aldrich, the so-called Physical definition 
may be regarded as merely an indirect mode of expressing 
the same notion that the Metaphysical definition expresses 
directly. It is thus merely an accidental variation of lan- 
guage easily reduced to the direct form, and is so regarded 
by Albert, de Preed. Tract. i. chap. 6. and by Occam, pt. l 
ch. ^6. In all other cases it is no definition at alL 
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physicas^ i. e. realiter distinctas : nam Genus et 
Differentia sola mente distinguuntur. 

E. g, Definitur homo Nomindliter % qui ex huino. 
Accidentaliter'', Animal bipes implume. Metaphy^ 
sice"^, Animal rationale. Physice, Ens naturale 
constans corpore organico et anima rationali. 

* Most Logicians reckon two principal methods of 
nominal definition : 1. by a synonymous term, e. g. " ensi* 
est gladius :" 2. by Etymology, as in Aldrich'8 example. 
The former is in fact trdnslation, it being indifferent whether 
the synonyms belong to the same language or not ; the latter 
will in many cases be no definition at all ; a large number of 
words haying quite lost their etymological meaning. Neither 
of these methods are countenanced by Aristotle ; see Appendix, 
note B. The former may be traced to the Greek Commentators ; 
see Alexander, in Metaph. p. 442. ed. Bonitz. The latter is an 
innovation borrowed firom the Rhetoricians, by whom it waa 
called Notatio. See Cicero, Top. ch. 8. 

® Accidental definition is composed of genus and one or 
more properties. Accidents properly so called are expressly 
rejected as useless in definition by Porphyry, Isag. 3. 16. and 
by Boethius, Opera, p. 3, though admitted by some subsequent 
authorities. Hence animcH ridbile would be a better exampld 
than Aldrich's animal bipes implume. But the majority of 
Logicians have very properly regarded accidental definition, 
in any form, as no definition, but merely description. Cf. Albert. 
1. c. Occam, pt. i. ch. 37. 

p Metaphysical definition, the only proper definition in tiie 
strict sense of the term, being by genus and differentia, (or 
more correctly by genus tod differentuB ; see Top. i. 8, 8. 
and supra, p. 30, note r.) it will follow, that all definabld 
notions must be species. Hence summ>a genera, which have no 
differentifie, and individiuds, which are distinguished only by 
accidents, are not definable. See Arist. Metaph. iv. 3, 6. 
(where for th read ov, supported by two Mss. and by Alexandeir, 
Schol. p. 693, a. 8.) vi. 15. 2. The supposed difference on thid 
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Bonae Definitionis leges potissimum tres simt. 

1. Definitio sit adsequata definito: alias nonTop.vi. 
explicat definitum. Quae enim angustior est, 
explicat tantum partem, cum definitum sit totum; 
quae laxior, explicat totum, cum definitum sit 
tantum pars. 2. Ut per se clarior** sit et notiorTop.vi.4. 

2 7. 

definito: alias non explicat omnino. Dico tamen 
per se, quia per accidens potest minus intelligi 
quod notius est sua natura. 3. Ut justo vocum Top.vi. 2. 
propriarum' numero absolvatur: nam ex Meta- fop.vi. 2. 
phoris oritur ambiguitas, ex nimia brevitate obscu- 
ritas, ex prolixitate confiisio. 

point between Aristotle and Locke, or rather Des Cartes, may 
be reduced to a verbal question. See Appendix, note B. 

fl Per 86 clarior ; i. e. composed of parts greater in extension 
than the definitum^ though less in comprehension ; as are the 
genus and differentia, as compared with the species. For the 
more universal notions are yvtopifioyrfpa <l>v(r€i, though individuals 
and lower species are yvapiyMyrcpa fiyXv, See An. Post. i. 2. 5. 
Top. vi. 4. 7, 9. 

' Vocum proprlarum; i. e. words in common use, called in 
the Khetoric, (iii. 2. 2.) Kvpia ov^naroy i. e. sanctioned by popular 
use ; " quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi." 

Of. Poet. 21. 5. Xcya> Si Kvpiov yxv ^ xp&vrcu eKaoToi, In the 

Topics, (vi. 2. 4.) they are called establUhed names, {Keifi^va 

dvSfwra,) 
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CAP. 11. 
De Propositione Categorica pura. 

§• 1. Secunda Pars Logicae agit de Propositione^ 
sive Enuntiatione ; quod est signum secundae ope- 
rationis Intellectus, sive Judicium verbis expres- 
sum. 

Quare, ad Propositionem legitimam requiritur. 
Deint.5.1. 1. Quoad voccm, ut sit Oratio (iffirmans^ vel 

negansy quae est ejus essentia. 
Deint.4.3. 2. Quoad scnsum, ut verum vel fahum significet, 
(id scil. quod res est, vel secus, dicat,) quod essen- 

• " Sed cum disseramus de Oratione, cujus varise species sunt, 

est ima inter has ad propositum potissima, quse pronun- 

ciabilis appellatur, absolutam sententiam comprehendens, sola 
ex omnibus veritati ut falsitati obnoxia : quam vocat Sergius 
effaturrit Varro proloquium^ Cicero enunciatum, Greeci protasin 

tum a^doma; familiaxius tamen dicei\xr jpropositio.'" Apuleius 

de Dogm. Platonis, lib. iii, He has not distinguished between 
aiT6<f>av(Tis and Trp^raa-is, — the former of which is rendered by 
Boethius enunciatio, the latter propositio. See Trendelenburg, 
Elem. §. 2. " *ATr6<f>apa-is quum ad syllogismiun instituendum 
tanquam propositio quse vocatur prsemissa adhibetur, np&raa-u 
dicitur." And so Aquinas, Opusc. xlviii. Tract. de Enimc. 
cap. 1. " Propositio nam solum dicitur de prsemissis ipsius 
syllogismi, sed enunciatio tam de prsemissis quam de con- 
clusione." The distinction, however, is not implied in the 
definitions of the two by Aristotle, de Int. 5. 5. and Anal. 
Pr. i. 1. 2. 

** Oratio affirmans, Karaxfiaais — negans, arr6(l>aa-iS' These are 
literally rendered by Apuleius, Propositio dedicativa and abdi- 
cativa. 
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tiae necessario nexum> et proinde proprietas est. 
Unde et 

3. Non est ambigua; sic enim orationes esset, 
Nec 4. Soloeca vel mutila; sic enim nihil sig- 
nificaret. 

Quare, ea demum Propositio legitima censebitur,i)eint.5.6. 
quae, juxta definitionem vulgatam, est Oratio /nrfi- Anai.Pr.i. 
cativa^^y congrua et per/ecta, verum vel fahum siff- 
nijicans, sine amhiguitate. 

§. 2. Ejus Divisiones variae sunt; 

1. Categorica^ est, quae enuntiat absolute; ut, 
JBomo est risihilis. ITjfpotheticay quae sub con- 
ditione; ut, si homo est rationalis est risibilis. Vel 
dies est vel nox. 

Quod Categorica dicit, nihilo nexum est ; quasi 
per se subsistens : quod Hypothetica, conditioni 
substat. Unde et haec Divisio peti dicitur a Suh^ 
stantia Propositionis ; et per ejus membra respon- 
detur interroganti, Quob est PropositioP 

Categorica rursus dividitur in Puram et Moda-* 
lem^. Hypothetica in Conditionalem, Disjunctivam, 

« The proposition is defined by Aristotle, \6yos d7ro<l>avTiK6s, 
which is translated by Petrus Hispanus, Qratio indicativa, and 
better by Boethius, Oratio enunciativa. The rest of Aldrich's 
definition is superfluous. 

^ Categorica. In Aristotle KarrjyopiKbs always signifies <if- 
firmative, and is opposed, not to v7ro6€TiK6s, but to <rr€priTiK6s. 
The later sense probably originated with Theophrastus, who 
first expounded the hypothetical syllogism. See Sir W. 
Hamilton, Ed. Rev. No. 115. p. 221. 

* Aristotle, in de Int. ch. 12. 1. enumerates four modes; the 
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Anai. Pr. &c. Categorica pura, sive Propositio de inesse^ 
De int. ] 2. cst quae pure affirmat vel negat ; i. e. simpliciter 

necessary^ the impossible, the contingent, and the pomble. 
(avayKaiov — ajbvvarov — €vb€x6fi€vov — ^vvot^v.) These he afterwards, 
Ajial. Pr. i. 2. 1. reduces to two, the necessary and the con- 
tingent. See St Hilaire's Translation, Preface, p. 66. That 
he adds the true and the false is questionahle ; the words 
akrjdes, oifK aKrj$€s, in de Int. 12. 10. are perhaps only intended 
to mark the previous four pairs as contradictories, of which 
the one must be true the other false. Subsequent Logicians» 
following the Greek Commentators, have multiplied ^e 
number of modes ad infinitum. Any adverb annexed to the 
predicate, " homo currit vehciter" or even an adjective qualifying 
the subject, " homo nlhus currit" was regarded as forming a 
modal. The name rp&irosy as* applied both to the modes of 
propositions and to those of syllogisms, is not Aristotelian, 
but comes from the Greek Commentators. (Ammonius Schol. 
p. 130. a. 16.) 

Are modals to be excluded from Logic ? I speak of 
Aristotle's modals only, which by no means carry with them 
all the rest. That the determination of the implied matter of 
a pure proposition is extra-logical can hardly be denied ; see 
below, p. 42. But the case is not so clear with regard to the 
expressed matter of a modal. On this I have remarked in 
the Preface. For authorities, see, on the one side, Sir 
W. Hamilton in Ed. Rev. No. 115.; on the other, Kant, 
Logik, §. 30. and St. Hilaires Translation, Preface, p. 62. 

' De inesse, — rov vTrdpx^iv. We find two expressions in 
Aristotle, both of which are sometimes rendered by " being in." 
1. V7rdpx€iv, by which the predicate is said to be in the suhject. 
This is equivalent to «can^yopeto-^af t6 A vndpxfi Travrl r^ B = r6 
A KarriyopelTai Karci iravThs tov B = All B is A. 2. ^Tvai cV, by 
which the subject is said to be in the predicate. A itmv €v SK^ 
r^ B=:A11 A is B. This is exactly the reverse of Karriyop^lTM. 
The memorable question at issue between Reid and Gillies, 
(see Hamilton on Reid, p. 684.) tums on this distinction. The 
former uses " being in" as a translation of vTrdpx^iVy the latter, 
of €v Skt^ ctmc. 
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dicit Praedicatum inesse, vel non inesse, subjecto ; 
ut, Homo est animaL Homo non est lapis. Mo- 
dalis, quae cum Modo, h, e. vocabulo exprimente 
quomodo Praedicatum insit subjecto; ut, Necesse 
€st hominem esse animal. Impossibile est hominem 
esse lapidem. De Categorica pura, et quidem sola, 
impraesentiarum loquor ; de caeteris alibi dicturus. 

2. Ajffirmativa^, est cujus Copula affirmativa est;Deint.6.i. 
ut, Homo est animal. Non progredi est regredi. 
Negativa, cujus negat; ut, Homo non est lapis. 
Nullm avarus est dives. Vera, quae quod res est 

dicit ; ut, Homo est animal. Falsa, quae secus ; ut, 
Homo est lapis. Et cum per hasce species bene 
respondeatur interroganti, Qualis est Propositio? 
(respondent enim per Differentiam et Proprium 
quae in quale praedicantur) dicuntur hae duae divi- 
siones peti a Qualitate Propositionis. Prior a 
Qualitate Vocis, sive Essentiali; Posterior a Qtia-^ 
litate Rei, sive Accidentaria. 

3. Universalis^ , est quae subjicit terminum com-Deint.7.i. 
munem (cum signo universali, omnis, nullus, &c, 1.2. 

^ Kard^l^acrls iarw airi^l^eaftris rufos Kard rivog. *A7r6<fHia-is iaruf 

aKd<t>avais rums dird rivos, Aristotle de Int. 6. 1. '' Affinuatio est 
enunciatio alicujus de aliquo. Negatio est enunciatio alicujus 
ab aliquo." Boethius, de Int. p. 332. Aldrich's definition is 
directly applicable only to propositions tertii adjacmtis, 

^ UniverscLl, Ka$6kov, Particular, iv /uiepci, or, Karh fiipos, Inde' 
fimte, dbtdptarost An. Pr. i. 1. 2. Singidar, xaff eKaarov, (De 
Int. 7. 1.) Omnis is the sign of an universal proposition only 
when taken distribvUively, as, Omnis homo est animal; when taken 
coUectively, as, Omnes Apostoli sunt duodecim, the proposition is 
singular. 
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^deoque) pro universis suis significatis distributive 
sumptum. Particularis, quae terminum commu- 
nem (cum signo particulari aliquis, quidam, &c. 
adeoque) ex parte tantum significantem. Sin" 
gularis, quae vocem (vel sponte, vel ex signo 
saltem) Individuam'; ut, Socrates legit. Hic 
homo est doctus. Indefinita^ , ^uae (terminum com- 
munem sine signo, et proinde) ahcipitem : nam 
manente formula, vim recipit diversam ; ut, Homo 
est animal^ nempe omnis : Homa est doctus^ aliquis 
scilicet. 

Petitur hae Divisio a Quantitate^ Propositionis : 

* Individual names are distinguished as individua dgnata, 
expressed by a proper name, as Socrates; individua demon- 
strativa, by a demonstrative pronoun, hic homo ; individua vaga, 
hy an indefinite pronoun, aliquis homo, quidam homo: a disr 
tinction found in the Greek commentators, Schol. p. 148, b. 
23. Cf. Albert, de Prsedicab. Tract. 4. cap. 7. Aquinas, Opusc. 
xlviii. de Int. cap. 7. Of these, the two first will clearly form 
singulax propositions. With regard to the last, it has been 
doubted whether they properly form singulars or particulars. 
Vives maintains them to be singulaxs ; observing, that quidam 
is not more indefinite than Socrates to one who is not ac- 
quainted with the man. But there is this difference. If 
we say, " quidam concionatur," " quidam legit," there is no 
evidence that the same person is spoken of in the two pro- 
positions ; while Socrates, except by a mere quibble, will always 
designate the same person. There may indeed be two persons 
of the same name ; but in this case the name fails to accom- 
plish the intended distinction, and we must specify Socrates 
the son of Sophroniscus. Hence aliquis and quidam are pro- 
perly called particulars. Cf Wallis, Logic, lib. 2. cap. 4; 

^ " The term indefinite ought to be discaxded in this relation, 
and replaced by indesignate." Hamilton on Rejd, p- 692. 

^ Substance — qiiaUty — quantity. Properly speaking, these 
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nempe numero eorum pro qnibus subjectum sup* 
ponit: unde et per has species bene respondetur 
interroganti, Quania sit PropositioP Hanc doc- 
trinam Scholastici hujusmodi carmine sunt com- 
plexi; 

QuceP Ca. vel Hyp. QualisP Ne. vel Aff. 

Qmhta P . Uni. Par. In. Sing. ™ 

< 

§. 3. Propositio Singularis in Syllogismo aeque 
potest Universali^ Nam Subjectum ejus supponit 
pro omni suo significato. Socrates est homoy Uni- 

are all qualities of the Proposition. But the distinction is 
usefiil as a mnemonic. Kant distinguishes them as Relation, 
Quality, and Quantity. 

"» This, and the greater part of the scholastic memorial 
verses, axe found for the first time in the SummuUB Logicales 
of Peter of Spain, afterwards Pope John XXI. who died in 
1277. He does not, however, profess to be the author of 
them ; indeed some, including the present, are also noticed 
by his contemporary Aquinas, as established mnemonics. In 
slight measure he has been anticipated by the Greeks. A 
mnemonic for the opposition of modals is foimd in the synopsis 
of Psellus, and one for the syllogistic moods in Nicephorus 
Blemmidas. 

■ This is argued at some length in a thesis appended to 
Wallis*s Logic ; and is, to say the least, by far the most con- 
venient way of bringing singular propositions under the 
existing rules of the syllogism. At the same time it may be 
remarked, that the employment of singular terms as predicates 
is unnatural, and the reasoning, at least in affirmative syl- 
logisms, worthless. See An. Pr. i. 27. 3. Indeed it may be 
questioned whether the tKdea-is of Aristotle (see below, p. 51.) 
was regarded by him as a syllogism at all. Cf. Aquinas, 
Opusc. xlvii. Zabarella, de Quart. Fig. cap. 7. Some 
additional remarks will be foimd in the Appendix, note D. 
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versalis est^ quia omnis ille Socrates tantum unus 
est. Indefinitae quantitas judicatur ex materia 
Propositionis, sive habitudine connexionis extre-f 
morum, quae triplex est; !• Necessaria% quando 
extrema essentialiter conveniimt; 2. Contingens, 
quando accidentaUter tantum; 3. Impossibilis, 
quando jessentialiter differunt Unde Propositio 
Indefinita pro Universali habetur, in materia im- 
possibili et necessaria; pro Particulari vero, in 
contingenti. 

Quare, Quantitas Propositionis, quatenus ad 
Syllogismum facit, est duplex: Universalis et 



o Aristotle does not recognise this account of matter as 
understood in every pure proposition, but only as expressed in a 
modal. (see above, p. 37.) In the latter case it is no test of 
quantity, as there are universal and particular propositions of 
each mode. The distinction in the text, however, seems to 
have been early introduced. It is implied in the commentary 
of Ammonius on de Int. 7. (Scholia, p. 115. a. 14.) And Psellus 
defiines the three kinds of matter thus : Necessary, when the 
predicate is of the essence, or a property ; cowtingent, when 
it is an accident to the subject; impossible, when a repugnant 
quality. In this he is foUowed by Petrus Hispanus. But this 
consideration of matter is clearly extra-Iogical. See Sir W. 
Hamilton, Ed. Rev. No. 115. p. 217. The Logician cannot 
determine a proposition to be necessary or contingent, unless 
Btated as such. The point must be ascertained from the Science 
to which the proposition materially belongs. The Logician, 
however, may use indefinites as particulars, not assigning a 
quantity from the matter, but admitting an indefinite premise 
(and therefore conclusion)where the rules of the figure do not 
require an universal. Hence the minor premise in fig. 1. may 
be indefinite, but not the major. See An. Pr. i. 4. 9. 
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Particularis. Et nota^ quod Universalis affirmans 
symbolum habet A; negans E: Particularis affir- 
mans symbolum I ; negans O. 

Asserit A ; negat E : Universaliter ambtB. 
Asserit I ; negat : sed Particulariter ambo^. 

In Universali, signum affirmans distribuit tantum 
Subjectiun : Negans, etiam Praedicatum. Nam ut 
verum sit Omne a est 6, sufficit aliquod b con* 
venire omni a : sed falsum est nullum a esse 6, si 
vel aliquod b conveniat aUcui a. Eodem argu- 
mento, ut sit verum Aliquod a est 6, sufficit si vel 
aliquod b conveniat alicui a : sed falsmn est quod 
aliquod ar non est 6, nisi illud a difFerat a quovis b. ' 
Et proinde 

In particulari, nullus terminus distribuitiu*, praeter 
negantis praedicatum, quod semper distribuitur. 

Quanquam igitur fieri potest, ut praedicatimi 
distribuatur in affirmante, tamen non est necea- 



p On these lines Wallis remarks, ".Non tam erant soliciti 
de syllabarum quantitate, aut syntaxeos ratione, quam ut 
Rhythmns constet aut SfioioreXevrov. Alii tamen, quo constet 
v^rsus, pro sed universcditery substituunt verum generaliter; et, 
quo Syntaxi prospiciatur, pro amho, neglecto Rhythmo, sub- 
stituant amhiB ; respicientes vocem subintellectam, propo- 
sitiones." The earUest edition, as foimd in Petrus Hispanus, 
reads amhcB in both lines. 

•» Aldrich assiunes the distribution of the predicate in a 
negative, to prove the simple conversion of E. Those who 
adopt Aristotle's proof of the latter, (see below, p. 51.) might 
deduce the former from it. Both however may fairly be 
allowed to stand on their own evidence. 
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sarium; sed per accidens fit, et virlute significatiy 
non virtute signi. In statuendis autem Proposi- 
tionum legibus, spectandum est id tantiun, quod 
structura postulat, non quidquid sensus admittit: 
cum illud essentiale, et perpetuum sit ; hoc muta- 
bile, et incertum. 

Haec igitur regula generalis esto, quod in Pro- 
positione A, subjectum tantum distribuitur; in O, 
tantum Praedicatum; in I,neutrum; in E,utrumque. 

§• 4. Propositionibus' accidunt Oppositio et 
Conversia. Opponi dicuntm* dua&^ quae, cum sub- 
jecta habeant et praedicata omnino eadem, Quan- 
titate tamen^ vel Quahtate vocis, vel utraque 
pugnant. 
Be int. 7. Oppositiouis ' doctriua tota colligitur et demon- 

' Opposed Propositions, — avTiKeifievcu Trporda-eis, Arist. a term 
sometimes limited to Contradictories. 

' As Logic can take no cognisance of understood matter, the 
" necessary impossible and contingent" should be omitted from 
the table of Opposition. It is no part of the province of the 
Logician to determine when a given Proposition is materially 
true or false ; but only what formal inferences may be made 
upon the assumption of its truth or falsehood. Hence the 
Canons of opposition should be expressed only in the hypo- 
thetical form. They may be briefly given thus : — 

1. If A is true; is false, E false, and I true. 

2. If A is false ; O is true ; E and I unknown. 

3. If E is true ; I is false, A false, and true. 

4. If E is false; I is true; A and O imknown. 

5. If I is true; E is false; A and O unknown. 

6. If I is false ; E is true, O true, and A false. 

7. If O is true; A is false; E and I unknown. 

8. If O is false ; A is tme, I true, and E false. 
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i. f. A. Contrariae E. 

c. f. 



f. n. 
V. i. 
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stratur ex apposito Schemate, in quo, A. E. L O. 

sunt quatuor Pro- 

positiones quanti- 

tate sua et quali- 

tate signatae : quae 

sunt v.f. (hoc est, 

verce yel Jalsai) pro 

materia n. i. c. 

(hoc est, necessaria^ 

impossibili, conlin- 

gente ;) quod ex 

ipsa materiae defi- 

nitione satis patet. 

De necessaria ; quia 

Propositionis ex- 

trema in ea essentialiter conveniunt; de impossibili; 

quia in ea essentiahter differunt: de continyenti; 

quia secus non esset materia contingens. Inspecto 

igitur hoc Schemate facile est 

1. Oppositionis * species nmnerare; quae simt 



n. V. 



f. n. 

i. f. I. Subcontrariae O. v. i. 
c. V. V. c. 



So that from the truth of an universal, or ihefcUsehood of a par- 
ticular, we. may infer the accidental quality of all the opposed 
Propositions ; but from the falsehood of an imiversal, or truth 
of a particular, we only know the quality of the Contradictory, 
* Contradictory, djrn<l>aTiKS>g idyriKfifievai), Contrary^ evayrims, 
Arist. The term Svbcontrary {ynfvavrias) is not used by Aristotle 
to denote the opposition of particulars ; though he admits the 
opposition itself, de Int. ch. 7. In Anal. Prior. ii. 15. he calls it 
an opposition Korii ttiv \€$iv, but not Kar dkrjBctap. The term is 
used by the Greek commentators, (Ammonius, Schol. p. 115. 
a. 15.) foUowed by Boethius, Int. ad Syll. p. 564. Subaltem pro- 
positions {vnoKkrjkoi) are not noticed at all by Aristotle. The laws 
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vulgo quatuor: Contradictoria^ Contrariay Subcon- 
traria, Subaltema. 

2. Singularum definitiones conficere. V. g. Oppo- 
sitio Contradictoria, est inter (A. O. vel E* I. hoc 
est) duas Categoricas quantitate pariter et qualitate 
pugnantes. Contraria, inter (A. E. h. e.) duas 
universales qualitate pugnantes &c. 

3. Oppositanun Canones quatuor eruere et 
demonstrare hunc in modum. 

1. Contradictoriae A. O. yel E. I. sunt in nulla 
materia simul verae; in nulla simul falsae; sed in 
quacunque una vera, falsa altera. 
Soph. Sed notandmn est, ad Contradictionem requiri 

Elench. t • i 

6.5. quatuor : nempe loqui de eodem 1. eodem modo. 
2. secundum idem. 3. ad idem. 4. in eodem tempore ; 
quarum conditionum si- defiierit aUqua^ possunt 
Est et Non est inter se bene convenire. E. g. 
1. Cadaver hominis est et non est homo : Est enim 
homo mortuus; Non est homo vivus. 2. Zoilus'' 
est et non est niger: Est enim crine ruber, niger 

of subaltem opposition are first given by Apuleius, De Dogmate 
Platonis, lib. 3. though he does not give it a name. He is 
followed by Marcianus Capella. The name is given by 
Boethius, Intr. ad Syll. p. 566. and in the Commentary on 
the de Int. The treatise of Apuleius, if genuine, is a production 
of the second century, contemporary with, or a little prior to, 
the works of Alexander of Aphrodisias. The three first kinds 
of opposition are called by him AltenUra, IncongnuBy and 
Suppares. 

" Zoilus, see Martial, lib. xii. ep. 64. 

Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine Igesus, 
Eem magnam prsBStas, Zoile, si bonus es. 
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ore. 3. Socrates * est et non est comatus : nempe 
est, ad Scipionem, non est, ad Xenophontem com- 
paratus. 4. Nestor est et non est senex : Est enim, 
si de tertia ejus aetate^ non est, si de prima 
loqueris. 

2. Contrariae A. E. in nuUa simul verae ; in Con- 
tingenti, simul falsae; in ceteris, una vera, falsa 
altera; nempe in Necessaria, vera A, falsa E; in 
impossibili, vera E, falsa A. 

3. Subcontrariae I. O. in Contingenti, simul 
VercB ; in nuUa simul falsae ; in Necessaria, vera I. 
£alsa O ; in impossibili, vera O. falsa I. 

4. Subalternae A. I. vel E. O. et simul verae, et 
fiimul falsae, et una vera, falsa altera esse possunt 
Nam in Necessaria, simul verae sunt A. I ; in Im- 
possibili^ simul verae E. O ; in eadem, simul falsae, 
A. I. et in Necessaria, simul falsae E. O ; in Con- 
tingenti, (propter A. E. falsas, I. O. veras) A. I. 
vel E. O. sunt una vera, falsa altera. 

Possunt etiam aliter hi Canones Oppositarum, 



* Aldrich has not before mentioned the opposition of singti- 
lars, " Socrates is wise," " Socrates is not wise." These are 
contradictories ; though the definition does not strictly include 
them, having inadvertently been worded solely with reference 
to imiversals. But they have the essential feature of contra- 
dictories, that one is always true, and the other false ; (de Int. 
7, 8.) and the definition given, Anal. Post. i. 2. 6. will include 
them : — *hyTi<fxuris bk dvriBea-ig fjg ovk tart fUTa(if Koff avTrjv, 
Some Logicians call the opposition of singulars, aeconda/ry 
eontradiction. Boethius, p. 613, regards them as contra- 
dictories. See also Wallis, lib. ii. cap. 6. 
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cum pluribus aliis, tum hoc quoque modo demon- 
strari. 

1. Contradictoriae A. O. vel E. I. nec simul verce 
nec simul Jalste esse possunt. Quod enim una 
negat, idem altera de eodem, secundum idem, 
afiirmat : Id vero fieri nec , natura patitur, nec 
sensus ipse commimis. Quare, 

a. Si Universalis vera sit, particularis, quae sub 
ea continetur, vera est. Et 

)8, Si particularis falsa sit, Universalis, quae eam 
continet, falsa est: Quoniam enim Subjectum in 
Universali distribuitur, fit, ut in ea, et in Particulari, 
idem, de eodem, secundum idem, dicatur: vere 
igitur et falso simul dici, (hoc est, afiirmari simul 
6t negari) nequit. 

2. Contrariae A. E. non possunt esse simul ver^e : 
sed in materia contingenti sunt simul falsce. Nam 
1 ^ Exponatur Universalis vera ; Ergo particularis 
vera per 1. a\ Ergo quae particulari contradicit 
falsa per 1. Sed haec est Expositae contraria. 

2^ Exponatur Universalis de materia contin- 
genti ; Ergo et haec falsa est, et Particularis vera, 
vi materiae : Ergo quae particulari contradicit falsa 
per 1 . Sed haec est Expositae Universali contraria. 

3. Subcontrariae I. O. simulfahie esse non pos- 
sunt: sed simul vertB^ vel una vera^ falsa altera, 
esse possunt. Sunt enim duae duarum Contrar 
riarum Contradictoriae, ut in Schemate patet, cum 
contrariis decussatim comparandae. Quare, (per h 
et 2.) Subcontrariae sunt in nuUa materia simul 
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fals(B; quia contrariae in nuUa simul vercB : Sub* 
tontrariae in contingenti simul verae; quia Con* 
trariae in eadem simul falsae. In Impossibili vero> 
fet Necessaria, eadem utrisque lex est> ut sit una 
vera> falsa altera. 

4. Subaltemae A. L Vel E. O* el simul vera, et 
simul /als€By et una verayfalsa alteray esse possunt 
Nam 1 \ Si subaltemans (nempe Universalis) vera 
sit, Subalternata (sive Particularis) vera est (per h 
a.) 2^ Si Subaltemata falsa, Efgb Subaltemans 
falsa (per L $.) 3\ Si Subaltemans falsa, Ergo 
quae illi contradicit vera (per 1.) Ergo hujus 
Subcontraria> quae est fixpositae subaltemata, vera 
vel falsa esse potest (per 3.) 4 ^. Si Subalternata 
vera, Ergo quae illi contradicit falsa (per 1 .) Ergo 
hujiis Contraria, quae est expositae Siibalternans> 
vera vel falsa esse potest (per 2.) 

§. 5. CoNy^mti dicitur iPropositio> cujus extrema An. Pr. i. 
transponlintury. Variis id modis fieri potest, sed 

y It has been before observed, that the terms of a logical 
proposition are the noun and the verb ; the former as subject, 
the latter as predicate. In propositions tertii adjacentis, the 
copula and predicate are considered ^s equivalent to a single 
verb. When the terms are transposed, the noun inust become 
a verb to form the new predicate, and the verb a noun to 
form the new subject. For this reason, all propositions should 
be resolved into the form tertii adja^centis before conversion ; in 
order that the predicate may be freed from the consignifica- 
tion of time, so as to form a noim, and the copula may be left 
to unite with the subject and form a verb. To give more 
luinute directions woul(J be to encroach upon the province of 

£ - 
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praesertim duobus': 1. Simpliciler, quando tam 
quantitas^ quam utraque qualitas servatur. 2. Per 
accidens^, quando servata qualitate^ quantitas 
mutatur. 

/Ec I Simpliciter convertitur Ev A per Acci^ et 
conversio utrobique illativa est 

the Grammarian : we must be guided by the idiom of the 
language we are using. In Latin, e. g. the substantive acquires 
an adjective power, and the adjective a substantive, without 
change of form ; e. g. " nuUus sapiens est iracundus," " nullus 
iracxmdus est sapiens." In English we must say, " No angry 
man is wise." Eules on this point are extra-logical. 

The direetions of some logicians as to the conversion of 
past and future time, e. g. *' nullus senex erit puer,** are also, 
logically speaking, out of place here, though practically helps 
to a beginner. For these tenses not being pfnioTa, the 
sentence is not, as it stands, a logical proposition ; and should 
be reduced to such, before it comes into the hands of the 
converter. 

« Aristotle's account of conversion differs somewhat from 
this. He divides conversion into universal and particular, 
according to the quantity of the proposition after conversion. 
Consequently E is converted universaUyy A and I particularly. 
He does not recognise any conversion of 0. Simple con- 
version, [&n\rj avrurrpoff^ri^ is mentioned by Philoponus, Scholia, 
p. 148. b. %\. Boethius uses the terms generaUs and per ac- 
ddem. 

* Per €icciden8; so called because it is not a conversion of 
the umversal per se, but by reason of its containing tJie 
particular. For the proposition " Some B is A," is primarily 
the converse of " Some A is B," secondoMy of " All A is B." 
See Boethius, de Syll. Cat. p. 689. 

^ A st O, per contra; sicJU conversio tota. 

Conversion by contraposition, which is not employed by 
Aristotle, is given by Boethius in his first book, De SyUogisme 
Categorico. He is followed by Psellus, and Petrus Hispanus, 
the latter of whom first gives the mnemomic, as above. 
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Nam 1. sit vera E % puta NvUum A est B : Ergo 
(cum uterque terminus distribuatur) quodvis A 
differt a quovis B. Ergo vicissim : Ergo NuUum 
B est A. 2. Sit vera I : Ergo falsa est ejus Con- 

It should be observed, that the old Logicians, following 
Boethius, maintain, that in eonversion by contraposition, as 
well as in the others, the quality should remain unchanged. 
Consequently the converse of " All A is B" is " All not B is 
not A," and of " Some A is not B," " Some not B is not 
not A." It is simpler, however, to convert A into E and O 
into I, (" No not B is A;" " Some not B is A,") as is done 
by Wallis and Abp. Whately ; and before Boethius by Apuleius 
and Capella, who notice the conversion, but do not give it a 
name. The principle of this conversion may be found in 
Arlstotie, Top. ii. 8. 1. though he does not employ it for 
logical purposes. 

* Sit vera E. This is the proof givcai by Theophrastus and 
Eudemus. (Alexander, Scholia, p. 148. b. 29.) Aristotle proves 
it by the method called Dc^eo-iff, i. e. by the exhibition of an 
individual instanee, {iKnBiiKu exponere semui; whence a syl- 
logism with singular premises is called SyUogimm expo- 
svtorius) Thus, No A is B, therefore No B is A, for if not, 
Some mdividual B, Bay C, is A. Then C is both A and B, 
and tiierefore it wiU not be true that No A is B ; which was 
the original proposition. Aristotle does not assiune the eon- 
version of I to prove that of E, which would be arguing in 
a circle. For a fiiller account, see Hamilton on Eeid, p. 696. 

Alexander himself offers a third proof by syllogism in 
liie first figure. No A is B, therefore No B is A; for suppose 
« Some B is A," and " No A is B," .-. Some B is not B. 

Having proved the conversion of E, Ihose of A and I will 
Ibllow from it. " AU A is B, therefore Some B is A ;" or else 
No B is A, and therefore (by conversion) No A is B ; whereas 
W6 assumed All A is B. And again, Some A is B, therefore 
Some B is A ; or else No B is A, and therefore No A is B. 

For these proofe, the only assimiption necessary is the 
principle of contradiction. 

e2 
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tradictoria E: Ergo et contradictoriae simpliciter 
conversa : Ergo quae conversae contradicit, (i. e. 
expositae simpliciter conversa,) est vera. 3. Sit 
vera E. Ergo et ejus simpliciter conversa : Ergo 
et conversae subaltemata: quae est expositae con- 
versa per accidens. 4. Sit vera A ; Ergo et ejus 
subaltemata: Ergo et subaltematae simpliciter 
conversa : quae est expositae per Accidens \ 

Ceterae Conversiones% cum sint partim ambiguae, 

^ In Conversion, as in Opposition, Singular Propositions 
have been neglected by Aldrich. Conceming these, the 
foUowing extract from Wallis may assist the leamer. " Pro- 
positio Singtdaris, (sive Affiraaativa sive Negativaj) cmn semper 
Universalis sit, observat leges aliamm UniversaUimi. Puta, 
Virgilim est Poeta; ergo Aliquis Poeta est Virgilius, Item, 
VirgUim non est CrracUs; ergo NtiUm GrcBcorum est VirgUim, 
Atque in aliis similiter. 

Si autem Convertenda propositionis Pradicatum sit Indivi- 
duum, (quodcimque habuerit Subjectum,) Convertentis Suhjectum 
(quippe quod fuerat Convertend^e Pradicatum) Individuum erit ; 
propterea et Propositio Convertens (siqua sit) necessario erit 
Singularis, adeoque Universalis," See also Keid*s Works, ed. 
Hamilton, p. 697. 

« Catera conversumes, For the benefit of the curious, we 
quote the following : " Tres igitur sunt famosse apud Logicos 
conversionis species. Dico famosse, quoniam nonnulli mo- 
demi invenerunt duas alias conversionis species, quarum una 
est conversio propositionum nullius quantitatis, ut exclusivfls 
et reduplicativsB. Nam sic convertitur exclusiva; tantum 
homo est rationalis, omne rationale est homo : reduplicativa 
autem sic convertitur ; homo in quantum homo est rationalis, 
rationale est homo in quantum homo. Item propositionmn 
modalium, ut hominem esse album est possibile, ergo pos- 
sibile est hominem esse album. Item alii imaginati sunt 
duas alias species. Prima est qnando mutatur qualitas et 
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partim falsae, partim ad praecepta Syllogismorum 
inutiles, in Logica negligmitur^ 

non quantitas, ut hic; omnis homo est animal, omne animal 
non est homo. Secunda est quando mutatur quantitas et 
qualitas, ut hic ; omnis homo est ani^ial, aiiquod animal non 
est homq. Verum quia hujjusmodi conversiones non sunt in 
usu, nec nobis deserviunt pro reductione syllogismorum, ideo 
immorabimiu* circa primam et secundam speciem, tangentes 
breviter de tertia, omnibus aliis relictis.'* Javellus, de Pro- 
positione, cap. ii. 

' Is the converse an inference from the exposita, or, as 
Whately says, the same Judgment in another form? This 
was an early point of dispute among the Schoohnen. See 
Albert. in Anal. Pr. Tract. i. cap. 8. Aristotle clearly considers 
it an inference; otherwise it would be absurd to prove it. 
Reid, in his Account of Aristotle's Logic, defines it as an 
inference, and the definition is accepted by his leamed Editor. 
%sjii, too, regards both conversion and opposition as syllogisms 
qf the understanding, (Verstandesschliisse.) As regards con- 
version per acddens, the ezposita is clearly not identical with 
the converse; as it cannot be substituted for it, but may be 
lalse, whUe the converse is true. 
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CAP. III. 
De Syllogismo Categorico puro. 

§. !• Tertia pars Logic» agit de Argumento*' 
sive Syllogismoy quod est signum tertiae opera- 
tionis intellectfis : nempe Discurms, vel Ratioci- 
nium Propositionibus expressum. 

Quare, cum Discursus* sit progressus mentis ab 
uno judicio ad aliud, perspicuum est in eo requiri 
1. Aliquid unde discursus ordiatur. 2. Aliud quo 
perveniat. 3. Ea sic ab invicem pendere, ut unum 
ex alio, et aliAs vi innotescat ; secus enim, unmn 
post aliud cognoscere, est tantum saepe judicare. 
Anai.Post. Jam, cx quo aliud cognoscendum est, ipsum 
certe praecognosci debet; et proinde quasi sine 
discursu notum, antecedere, poni, prcemitti : et ex 
eo reKquimi concludi, colligi, inferri et sequi dicitur. 
Est autem duplex consequenlia : 

1. Materialis; quando ex Antecedente Conse- 
quens infertur, sola vi Tenninorum% quae est 

• Argument is not properly synonymous with syllogism, but 
with the middle term only. See Ed. Rev. No. 115. p. 218. 

*» See before, p. 4. note g. 

* i. e. because our knowledge of facts enables us to supply 
defieient premises. This, however, we do not do as Logicians, 
See further, Appendix, note C. On the matter and form of 
syllogisms, see Crakanthorpe, lib. 3. cap. 13. " Atque ut in 
Propositione Categorica, termini duo nempe Subjectum et 
Prsedicatum sunt Materia, Copula autem quse est verbum sub- 
stantivum, aut aliqua ejus persona, est Forma : et ut in Hypo- 
thetica Propositione duse Propositiones sunt Materia, Con- 
jimctio autem Conditionalis, Copulativa aut Disjunctiva, qu8B 
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Argumenli materia: ut^ Homo est animaL Ergo 
est vivens. 

2. Formalis; quando infertur propter ipsuni 
colligendi modum^ quae est argumenti foTma ; ut, 
B est A. C est B. Ergo C est A. Mutatis 
terminis et servata eorum dispositione, Materialis 
plerumque fallit, Formalis semper obtinet: et 
proinde haec solum in Logica spectatur^ illa^ tan- 
quam mutabilis et lubrica, negligitur. 

Hisce intellectis, opinor satis constare quo sensu Anai. Pr. 
definiatur SyUogismus; ^Oraiio in qua positis j«ii-Top.i.L2. 
busdam atque concessis, necesse est aliud evenire 
prceter et propter ea quce posita sunt atque concessa. 

§• 2. MuLTj: sunt ejus species ; sed ima tantum 
praesentis instituti; nempe Categoricus simplex^ 
i. e. qui constat tribus Propositionibus de inesse^ 

copulat istas Propositiones, est illius quasi Forma: Ita plane 
in Argumentatione Prsemissed et Conclusio sunt iUius Materia; 
Illativa autem nota, quse eas in arguendo copulat, est quasi 
Forma: quare, si hsec desit, Argumentatio nuUa esse dicive 
potest." This approaches very nearly to Kanfs distinction. 
Cf. Logik, §. 24, 25, 28, 59. 

^ Arist. Anal. Pr. i. 1. 6. IvKkcyttriiJiis de iari \6yos ip ^ r^Bhrrmp 
nv&tf €Ttp6v Ti T&u Keifuvtiv €$ avdyiaig avfiPalvei r^ Tavra elvcu. See 

also, Top. i. 1. 2. The latter definition is translated by 
Aulus Gellius, xv. 26. ** Oratio in qua, consensis quibusdam 
et concessis, aliud quid, quam qusB concessa sunt, per ea, 
quee concessa simt, necessario conficitur." The word conoesm 
is too limited; being strictly true only of the topical syllogism. 
Cf. Trendelenburg, Elem. §.21. On the charge of petitio 
principii, sometimes brought against the syllogism, see Ap- 
pendix, note D. 
* i. e. pure Categoricals. 
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E quibus duae priores sunt Antecedens, tertia 

Consequens; quae extra Syllogismum ^pectata 

Anai. Pr. (scil. quamdiu haeret in incerto) Prohlema\ et 

L26. L Qu(B8tia^ dicitur; in Syllogismo autem (nempe 

p.Li. post fidem factam) Conclusio. Quaestionis duo 

sunt extrema, Subjectum et Praedicatum ; quonmi 

de Convenientia vel Dissidio inquiritur, ope termini 

alicujus tertii ; idque propter Canones sequentes% 

in quibus vis omnis Syllogistica fundatur. 

1. Quae conveniunt in uno aliquo eodemque 
tertio, ea conveniunt inter se. 

' T6 yhp ayrhi ycVci irp6pkrjfia Kqi }Sjfifia Ka\ SfifiK&yTifUL, Koi (rvfi'. 
vipaiTfAa km d^uHfia* irapra yhp irpordfreis rj (rxfirft Ttfv buiffiopb» 
^oyra* irpoTiBifi€Vov yhp eis bei^iv m firj yvoDpifiov 7rp6p\rjfia KqXetTOi^ 
'Kafiffav6fi€Vov dc ets ^IXXov del^iv \rjfifia Ka\ 6fio\6yrjfia* d$iG>fia d€ 
Srav aKrfBh ^ Koi cf cavrov yvmpjLfiov, bcbeiyfifvov d^ a^vfXTrepairfia* 

Alexander, Schol, p. 150, b, 40, This accords Trith the sense 
Qf irp6ffKfffia m Anal. Pr. i. 4. 15. i. 26. 1. The dialectical use 
of the term in disputation is not very different. Cf. Topics, 
i. 4. 1, 3. i. 11. 1. Schol. p. 256, a. 14. 

8 QtuBstio; r6 irjrovfievov, Anal. Post. ii. 1. 1. which term, 
however, has a more extensive application than is here 
assigned ; for two of the QucBstiqnes scibUeSy an sU and qiUd sit, 
cannot in all cases be determined syllogistically, See An. 
Post. ii. 3. and Appendix, note B. 

^ Of these canons, the first is suppossed to include all 
afi&rmative, the second, all negative syllogisms. But they are 
in reality a climisy attempt to reduce all the figures of syllogism 
to one principle by the aid of mathematical axioms. But the 
axioms properly relate to equal magnitudes ; whereas in the 
first figure of syllogism the major term is more extensive than 
the middle, the minor less so. Hence that imhappy word 
canveniunt has to express, at one and the same time, the 
yelation of a greater to a less, and of a less to a greater,— of ai 
predicate to a subject, and of a subject to a predicate. 
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2. Quoriun unum convenit, alterum differt uni 
et eidem tertio, ea differunt inter se, 

3. Quae non conveniunt in uno aliquo eodemque 
tertio^ ea non conveniunt inter se. 

Sunto enim A et C, nec assignari possit ejusmodi 
tertium, Ergo nihil habent commune; Ergo non 
conveniunt inter se, 

4. Quorum neutri inest quod non sit in alio, ea 
non differunt inter se \ 

5. Quae non probantur convenire in uno aliquo 
f odemque tertio, ea non probantur convenire inter 
se. Dubitari enim potest utrum detur ejusmodi 
tertium, et dubitatio ista non tollitur. 

6. De quibus non probatur, convenire unum 
eidem alicui tertio cui altenmi differt, ea non 
probantur differre inter se, Dubitari enim potest, 
utrum detur ejusmodi tertium, h. e. utrum alterutri 
insit quod non est in reliquo ; et dubitatio ista non 
toUitur^, 



< The third and fourth canons relate to conditions under 
which no syllogism can exist. " Two things, which have not 
a point in common, are totaUy distinct." " Two things, which 
have not a point of diflference, are undistinguishable." But if 
there is no such point, there is no middle term, and therefore 
no syUogism. 

^ The fifth and sixth canons relate to conditions under 
which no syUogism does exist. " If no point has been 
assigned, whether of agreement or diflference." But if so, 
there is no syUogism. 

Hence these four cannot be called canons of syllogism. 
They may be useful, however, for examining the iUogical 
positions of an opponent. 
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§. 3. Ex sex hisce Principiis Syllogismi struc- 

tura sic deducitur. 

Anai. Pr. 1. lu omiu Syllogismo sunt tres^ et tres tantum^ 

termini. Nam Syllogismus^ omnis probat aliquam 

conclusionem : £t in iM simt duo tantum extrema : 

Et illa neque convenire, neque differre probatur, 

sine uno, unoque tantum, tertio. 

Anai.Pr.i. Jam^ Prdsdicatum Quaestionis dici solet majus 

1.6.1.1.6.7! extremum°^j major termirms; Subjectum Quaestionis^ 

Anai.Pr.i. wiwor; Terminus vero tertius, cui quaestionis 

i.8.i.i.6.i!extrema comparantur, Aristoteli Argumentum, 

vulgo Medium'': Nam Praedicatum Quaestionis 

plerumque amplius esl Medio ; hoc minori. 

Anai.Pr.i. 2. lu omui Syllogismo sunt tres, et tres tantum, 

8. i. 32. 8.* propositiones. Duae praemissse % in quibus Medium 

* Aristotle adopts an inverse method ; first examining the 
structure, and stating the laws of each separate figure of 
syllogism, in An. Pr. i. ch. 4» 5, 6. and afberwards enumerating, 
as the result of the examination, the general laws applicable to 
all, in An. Pr. i. 23 sqq. On the respective merits of the two 
methods, see Pacius on An. Pr. i. 4. Beid, ed. Hamilton, p. 700. 

* Majiu eairemum ; t6 iUi(ov Sxpov^ (also r6 irp&rovt An. Pr. i. 
31, 2.) minus; rh tXarrov, (also rb ttrxaroVi An. Pr. ii. 8. 3.) 
Termimja^ 8pos, for the various meanings of which, see Waitz, 
vol. i. p. 370. Major term; fulCtav Bpos: minor; iXaTrav Spos, An. 
Pr. i. 5. 7. The definitions of the major and minor terms 
given in the text are condemned by Pacius, (on An. Pr. i. 7.) 
as ' inapplicable to the indirect moods. Aristotle gives a 
separate definition of the three terms in each figure. But the 
indirect moods may, without loss, be dispensed with. 

° More correctly, " Aristoteli mediumy Ciceroni aliisque a/rgvr 
mentum" See Ed. Rev. No. 115. p. 218. 

** Major premise ; 1} nphs r$ ixeiCovi oKp^ irp6ra(ns» Minor 
premise; ^ irp6s r^ ikdrrovi Sxpip irpAraais, Conchmon; avfmi- 
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cum extremis seorsim conferatur^ (nempe Major,^^'^^, 

XI* 10* 6* 

in qua cum majori; Minor, in qua cum minori;) 
una Concltmo, in qua extrema invicem commit- 
tantur. 

N.B. 1. Quod Major dici solet simpliciter 
Propositio; Minor, AssumptioK 2. Quod Medium 
non ingreditur conclusionem^ alias idem per idem 
probaretur : adeoque non essent tres termini. 

3. Ancipiti medio nihil conficitur. Neque enimAnai. Pr. 

I. 82. 10. 

affertur in hoc casu unum aliquod idemque tertimn soph. 
vel m quo extrema convemant, vel cm unmn4.i. 
conveniat, alterum differat. 

4. Medium non distributum"* est anceps. Esto Anai. Pr. 

^ I. 24. 1. 

fMo-fia, which also signifies minor term, Anal. Pr. ii. 14. The 
premise is not, properly speaking, called Spos by Aristotle.. 
In such expressions as Ka$6kov Simav tSp 6(mv, (Anal. Pr. i. 5. 2.) 
there is an ellipsis of vphs t6v mpov, and the phrase means 
strictly, that one term is predicated unvversaUy of the other, 
i. e. of the whole of the other. 

p As by Cicero, de Invent i. 87. Fortunatianus, Bhat. 
lib. ii. Cassiodorus, de Art. ac Disc. ch. 2. Boethius, de Syll. 
Hyp. p. 614. The terms are of Bhetorical origin. QuintiHan 
calls the major premise, Intentio. Inst. Orat. v. 14. The con- 
clusion is called complexio ; a term also applied by Cicero to 
the Dilemma; de Inv. i. 20. 

*i DistrUnUion is not an Aristotelian term. It forms part 
of what the Schoohnen call parva logicalia; a kind of appendix 
to analyses of the Organon ; containing matters, some evolved 
£rom, though not distinctly treated of, by Aristotle, others 
complete innovations. The greater part of these first appear 
in Petrus Hispanus. See SummvliB LogicaleSy Tr. 7. 

The syllogistic rules conceming distribution are of course 
implied in Aristotle*s accoimt of each figure, though not 
enunciated separately, as common to all. Thus, to say 
that the major premise in fig. 1. must be universal, or one 
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enim B terminus communis in b et )8 divisibilis; 
Ergo b et i9 sunt opposita : et tamen vere dicitur 
Aliquod B est b et Aliquod B est fi. Quare 
aliquod B est Medium anceps. 

5. Quare Medium in praemissis semel ad mini- 
mum distribui debet ; sufficit tamen, si vel semel 
distribuatur. Nam 1. ad probandum A est C, 
conveniat C alicui B, et A omni; Ergo eidem 
alicui B: Ergo affertur imum aliquod idemque 
tertium &c. 2. ad probandum A non est C, 
conveniat C alicui B, et A differat omni; Ergo 
eidem alicui B : Ergo affertur &c. 

6. Processus ab extremo non distributo in 
praemissis, ad idem distributum in conclusione, 
vitiosus est. Nam ex aliquo non sequitur omne. 
Esto enim verum quod aliquod ; Ergo potest esse 
verum quod aliquod non; (nam Subcontrariae 
possunt esse simul verae:) Ergo de aliquo potest 
affirmari quod non de omni. Esto rursus verum 
quod aliquod non: Ergo potest esse verum quod 
aliquod: Ergo de aliquo potest negari quod noi^ 
de omni. 

Anai.Pr. 7. Praemissis negantibus nihil probatur: Affer- 
tur enim tertium cui utrumque extremum differt ; 
non autem cui vel utrumque conveniat, vel unum 
conveniat, alterum differat. 

8. Si praemissarum altera sit negativa, erit etiam 
Conclusio. Nam praemissarum reKqua est affirma- 

premise in fig. 2. negative, is equivalent to a rule for dis- 
tributing the middle term. The particular conclusion in fig. 3. 
in like manner forbids an illicit process of the minor term. 



1. 24. 1. 
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tiva : Ergo extremorum unmn differt medio^ alte- 
rum convenit: Ergo extrema differunt inter se: 
Ergo conclusio est negativa, 

9» Contra, si Conclusio sit negativa, erit etiam Anai. Pr. 
altera pr^missarum. Nam extrema differunt inter ^' ^* ** 
se : Ergo eorum unum convenit medio, alterum 
differt : Ergo praemissarum altera affirmat, reliqua 
negat. 

10. Praemissis particularibus nihil probatur. Namxnai. Pr. 
praemissarum altera affirmat : Ergo in illa medium 

non distribuitur : Ergo distribui debet in reliqua : 
Ergo illa est negativa in qua medium praedicatur : 
Ergo conclusio negativa: Ergo praedicatum ejus 
distribuitur, quod in praemissis non est distributum ; 
Fuit enim vel affirmativae terminus alter, vel sub- 
jectum negativae ; horum vero nullus distribuitur. 

11. Si praemissarum altera particularis sit, con- Anai. Pr. 
clusio quoque particularis est. Sit enim 1. Prae- * 
missarum altera particularis affirmativa; Ergo in 

illa nec extremum suum nec medium distribuitur : 
Ergo medium distribuitur in reliqua, quae etiam 
Universalis est, sitque 1. Affirmativa : Ergo in illa 
medium subjicitur, et extremum medio attributum 
non distribuitur : Ergo neutrum extremorum dis- 
tribuitur in praemissis : Ergo neutrum in con- 
clusione : Ergo conclusio particularis affirmativa 
est. Sit 2. Negativa: Ergo conclusio negativa: 
sed debet habere extremum non distributum : 
Ergo particularis negativa est. 

Sit 2. Praemissarum altera particularis negativa : 
Ergo Reliqua Universalis affirmativa : Ergo in prae- 
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missis duo tantum termini distribuimtur : Ergo 
Gonclusio habet extremum non distributum : Ergo 
cum negativa sit, erit etiam particularis. 
An.Pr.i. 12. Quod si Conclusio' particularis sit, non 
"^'^' necesse est praemissarum alteram particularem 
esse. Fieri enim potest, ut instituto meo suflSciat 
subaltemata, quando subaltemans potuit inferri. 
Et cum iUae sint simul verae, Kberum est utramvis 
inferre. Quanquam stricte loquendo, Argumentatio 
non est accurata; nam Subalternatas veritas non 
immediate deducitur ex praemissis, sed ex sub- 
altemante. 

Syllogismi generales regulas complectitur faoc 
Tetrastichon'. 

Distribuas medium ; nec quartus terminus adsit. 

Utraque nec praemissa negans, nec particularis. 

Sectetur partem Conclusio deteriorem. 

Et non distribuat, nisi cum praBmissa, negetve. 

§. 4. SuPEREST per hasce regulas inquirere, quot 

' This rule is given by Aristotle, not with reference to ihe 
subaltem moods, but to the third figure, in which two imi- 
versal premises only warrant a particular conclusion. An 
inverse rule of inference holds with regard to truth and 
falsehood: two true premises necessitate a true conclusion; 
but the truth of the conclusion does not guarantee that of 
the premises. Cf. An. Pr. ii. J3. 1. 

• The earliest form of this nmemonic is that given by 
Petrus Hispanus : 

Partibus ex pinis sequitiu' nil, sive negatis. 

Si qua prseit partis, sequitur conclusio partis. 

Si qua negata prseit, conclusio sitque negata. 

Lex generalis erit, medium conclud^e nescit. 
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modis componi possunt tres Propositiones de 
inesse^ ut Syllogismum conficiant. Qua in inqui^ 
sitione duo spectanda sunt. 

1. Modm^, sive legitima determinatio Propo- 
sitionum secundum Quantitatem et Qualitatem. 

2. Figura, sive legitima dispositio Medii cum 
partibus Quasstionis. 

Modi sunt in universum 64. Nam, ut supra 
ostensum est, ad Syllogismmn faciunt Propositiones 
tantum quatuor A. E. I. O. Quare concipi potest 
Quadruplex tantum Major in Syllogismo ; cuiUbet 
vero Majori quadruplex tantum Minor adjungi; 
imde 16. paria praemissarum : et singulis praemissis 
quadruplex tantmn Conclusio; imde 64. Modi 
Syllogismorum. 



^ Mood {rpdtros) is Dot in this sense an Aristotelian expres- 
sion, (unless possibly in An. Pr. i. 28. 14?); but it is foimd 
in his Greek commentators. See Alexander, Schol. p. 150, b. 3. 
Aristotle in the same sense employs nrZvis, An. Pr. i. 26. 1. 
He does not adc^t an arithmetical calculation of possible 
moods distinct from considerations of .figure, but shews, in 
each figure separately, what combinations of propositions are 
admissible, and what not. It may be observed, that the 
earhest scholastic Logicians do not consider Mood as com- 
posed of three propositions, but of the two premisses only. 
Thus Peter of Spain (after Psellus) defines " ordinatio diiarum 
propositionum in debita qualitate et quantitate ;" so Aquinas, 
in Opusc. xlviii. de Syll. ch. 4. In this case the number of 
possible moods is only sixteen. 

This computation is given by ApuLeius, who distinguishes 
between modi or modvli, and conjugationes ; using the former 
term for the combinations of three propositions, the latter for 
those of two. 
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AAA. AAE. AAI. AAO. «AEA. AEE. AEI. 
AEO. «AIA. AIE. AII. AIO. «AOA. AOE. AOL 
AOO. 

EAA. EAE. EAI. EAO. «EEA. EEE. EEL 
EEO. *EIA. EIE. EII. EIO. *EOA. EOE. EOI. 
EOO. 

lAA. lAE. lAl. lAO. *IEA. lEE. lEI. lEO. 
*IIA. IIE. III. IIO. *IOA. lOE. lOI. 100. 

OAA. OAE. OAI. OAO. *OEA. OEE. OEI. 
OEO. *OIA. OIE. OII. 010. *00A. OOE. 001. 
000. 

Ex his excluduntvir sedecim per Regulaih *?. 
propter prsemissas negantes, viz. EEA. EEE. EEI. 
EEO. *EOA. EOE. EOI. EOO. *OEA. OEE. 
OEI. OEO. *00A. OOE. 001. 000. Duodecita 
per Reg. 10. propter praemissas particulares, viz. 
IIA. IIE. III. IIO. *IOA. lOE. lOI. 100. *OIA. 
OIE. OII. 010. Duodecim per Reg. 8. quia 
praemissarum altera negat, sed non Conclusio, viz. 
AEA. AEI. AOA. AOI. *EAA. EAI. EIA. EII. 
•lEA. lEI. «OAA. OAI. Octo per Reg. IL quia 
praemissarum altera particularis est, sed non Con- 
clusio, viz. AIA.' AIE. AOE. *EIE. *IAA. lAE. 
*IEE. *OAE. Denique quatuor per Reg. 9. quia 
Conclusio negativa est sed neutra praemissarum, 
viz. AAE. AAO. AIO. *IAO. 

Excludunhir igitur in universum Modi 52 = 16 
+ 12 + 12 + 8 + 4. e quibus multi contra plures 
regulas peccant, quamvis una tantum notetur. 

Supersunt (64 — 52 =) 12 Modi ad Syllogismum 
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utiles, viz. AAA. AAL AEE. AEO. AIL AOO. 
♦EAE. EAO. EIO. ♦lAL lEO^ ♦OAO. 

§. 5. FiGUBJE* Syllogismorum sunt 4. Nam 

" lEO has been condemned ever since the days of Apuleius, 
as far as the second and third figures are concemed. It was 
sometimes allowed in the first, as the indirect mood Frisesmo, 
but should not have been retained by Aldrich, who does not 
recognise the indirect moods. With a direct conclusion, it 
manifestly produces an illicit process of the major term. 

* FigurcR, oxniJLaTa, An. Pr. i. 4. 15. " Figuras syllogismorum, 
qu86 dicimtur (Apuleius *formulas' vocat), ab Aristotele ap- 
pellatas esse Jul. Pacius putat, quia figuris geometricis ad- 
scriptis syllogismi ab eo illustrati sint. Equidem hanc vocem 
non tam a geometricis petitam quam de ipso ordine ter- 
minorum accipiendam putaverim, quem a-xrjfia appellari licebit, 
etiam si de geometricis figiu*is non cogitetur : sic enim supra 
COmmemoravimus rh axnt^o, rrjs Karriyopias (Metaph. V. 2. 1.), 
t6 axiJF^ ^s id^as (Metaph. vi. 3. 2.), rh axfif^'*'^^ ^* \€$€m (Poet. 
19. 7.), axnf^ Ti drjiioKparias (Polit. vi. 4. 5.)." Waitz, vol. i. 
ip. 384. 

Aristotle acknowledges only three figures ; looking rather to 
the extension of the middle term, as compared with the other 
two, than to its position in the two premises. See Trendelen- 
burg, Elem. §. 28. Waitz on Anal. Pr. i. 23. 7. The invention 
of the fourth figure is attributed by Averroes (on Anal. 
Pr. i. 8.) to Galen. The latter may possibly have first 
called the five moods by that name, but they were known at 
a much earlier period as indirect moods of the first figure. 
An indirect mood is one in which we do not infer the im- 
mediate conclusion, but its converse. Consequently, the 
predicate of the conelusion, which in a direct mood is the 
major term, is in an indirect one the minor. The five indirect 
moods of the first figure were called, Baralip, Celantes, Dabitis, 
Fapesmo, Frisesmo. The three first are clearly, Barbara, 
Celarent, Darii, with the conclusions converted. With regard 
to the two last, the process is a little more intricate. They have 

F 
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Medium, quod cum utroque extremo comparatur, 
vel 1. subjicitur majori et tribuitur minori, et fit 
figura prima; vel 2, tribuitur utrique, et fit secunda; 
vel 3. subjicitur utrique, et fit tertia; vel 4. tribuitur 
majori et subjicitur minori, et fit quarta. Quae 
omnia sequenti Schemate declarantur. 

Dispositio trium terminorum, scilicet mqjoris 
A. medii B. minoris C in Figura. 

1. 2. 3. 4. 

B.A. A.B. B.A. A.B. 
C. B. C. B. B. C. B. C. 



negatiye minor premises, and thus offend against a special 
rule of the first figure; but this is checked by a coimter- 
balancing transgression. For by simply converting O, we 
alter the distribution of the terms, so as to avoid an illicit 
process. Thus, 



AllBisA (fap) 

No C is B (esm) 

Therefore Some A is not C (o) 

Where to infer " Some C is 
not A," would involve an illicit 
process of the major term. 



Some B is A (fiis) 
No C is B (esm) 
Therefore Some A is not C (o) 

Where to infer " Some C is 
not A," would involve an illicit 
process of the major term. 



The invention of these indirect moods is attributed to 
Theophrastus ; not, however, on the authority of Apuleius, as 
asserted by M. St. Hilaire, but on that of Alexander, Schol. 
p. 163, a. 47. But they are clearly recognised by Aristotle ; 
the last two in Anal. Pr. i. 7. 1. the first three in Anal. Pr. ii. 
1. 2. The passage in Apuleius does not refer to the indirecU 
but to the indefinitey syllogism. 
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Quare quaelibet Figura excludit adhuc sex 
modos y. Nempe 

1. Propter Medium non distributum. Prima 
duos lAI. OAO. Secunda quatuor AAA. AAI. 
AII. lAI. Quarta duos AII. AOO. 

2. Propter processum majoris ilKcitum. Prima 
quatuor AEE. AEO. AOO. EIO. Secunda duos 
lEO. OAO. Tertia quatuor AEE. AEO. AOO. 
lEO. Quarta duos lEO. OAO. 

3. Propter processum minoris iUicitum. Tertia 
duos AAA. EAE. Quarta duos AAA. EAE. 

Supersunt Modi certo et necessario concltidentes 
24. sex in qualibet Figura. 



^ Certain moods, not excluded by the general rules of 
syllogism, are rejected in some one figure, by what are called 
the special rules of that figure. These special rules are given 
as follows by Peter of Spain. 

[1. Minore existente negativa nihil sequitur. 
°* * 1 2. Majore existente particulari nihil sequitur. 



Fig. 3. . 



Fig. 3. 



1. Majore existente particulari nihil sequitur. 

2. Ex puris affirmativis nihil sequitur. 

3. In secunda figura semper concluditur negative. 

1. Minore existente negativa nihiL sequitur. 

2. In tertia figura conclusio debet esse particularis. 



These rules are all to be foimd in An. Pr. i. ch. 4, 5, 6. Of 
the fourth figure rules have been made, that neither premise 
may be O, nor the conclusion A. But these are insufEcient, 
as not excluding the moods EAE and AII, both of which are 
faulty in the fourth figure. 

f2 
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Nullum 
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dA Omne B est A 

rl Aliquod C est B: Ergo 

I Aliquod C est A. 

/E NuUum B est A 

rl Aliquod C est B: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

A Omne B est A 

A Omne C est B : Ergo 

I AKquod C est A. 

E NuUum B est A 

A Omne C est B : Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

n. 

cEs Nullum A est B 

A Omne C est B: Ergo 

rE NuUum C est A. 
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cAm Omne A 

E^ Nullum C 

trEs Nullum C 



est B 

est B: Ergo 

est A. 



/Es Nullum A est B 

tl Aliquod C est B: Ergo 

nO Aliquod C non est A. 

bAr Omne A est B 

Ok Aliquod C non est B : Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A, 

E NuUum A est B 

A Omne C est B : Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

A Omne A est B 

E Nullum C est B: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 



III. 

dAr Omne B est 
Ap Omne B est 
tl Aliquod C est 



A 

C : Ergo 
A. 



/E/ NuUum B est A 
Ap Omne B est C : Ergo 
tOn Aliquod C non est A. 
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dls Aliquod B est A 

Am Omne B est C: Ergo 

Is Aliquod C est A. 

bOk Aliquod B non est A 

Ar Omne B est C: Ergo 

dO Aliquod C non est A. 

dAt Omne B est A 

Js Aliquod B est C: Ergo 

I Aliquod C est A. 

/Er Nullum B est A 

Is Aliquod B est C: Ergo 

On Aliquod C non est A. 



IV. 

brAm Omne A est B 

An Omne B est C : Ergo 

tlp Aliquod C est A. 

cAm Omne A est B 

E» NuUum B est C: Ergo 

Es Nullum C est A. 

dlm Aliquod A est B 

Ar Omne B est C: Ergo 

Is Aliquod C est A. 
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/Es Nullum A est B 
Ap Omne B est C: Ergo 
O Aliquod C non est A. 

frEs Nullum A est B 
Is Aliquod B est C: Ergo 
On Aliquod C non est A. 

A Omne A est B 

E NuUum B est C: Ergo 

O Aliquod C non est A. 

Barbara*, Celarent, Darii, Ferioque, prioris : 



» Barbara, CelarerU, &c. This mnemonic first appears in 
the SummuLm Logicales of Peter of Spain, (see on p. 41.) But 
in his version the foiuiih figure is omitted, and its moods 
given as indirect moods of fig. 1. This earliest edition of 
these celehrated lines runs thus : 

Barhara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio, Baralipet, 
Celantes, Dabitis, Fapesmo, Frisesmo, deinde 
Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroco, Darapti, 
Felapton, Disamis, Datisi, Bocardo, Ferison. 

Several other versions are found in later writers. A Greek 
mnemonic of the same kind is inserted in editions of the 
Organon preceding that of Pacius. (See Buhle's Aristotle, 
vol. ii. p. 628.) It runs thus : 

Fig. 1. ypdfifioTa — typw^f — ypaffUdi — t€xvik6s. 

Fig. 2. Zypayft^ — k6t€X^ — perptov — cfxoXoy. 

Fig. 3. cbrao-i — cBevapds — iaoKis — <f>€piarros — ILimUii — ^paKos» 

This mnemonic is attributed by M. St. Hilaire to Nicephorus 
Blemmidas. 



1.8. 
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Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroko, secundae : 
Tertia, Darapti, Disamis, Datisi, Felapton, 
Bokardo, Ferison, habet : Quarta insuper addit 
Bramantip, Camenes, Dimaris, Fesapo, Fresison : 
Quinque Subaltemi, totidem Generalibus orti, 
Nomen habent nuUum, nec, si bene coUigis, usum. 

§. 6. Atque omnes quidem 24. eatenus con- 
cludere, quod in iis convenientia vel dissidium 
extremorum certo atque necessario colligatur, ex 
Principio primo et secundo abunde constat. 

Quod aliter demonstrat Aristoteles ad himc 
modum. 
An. Pr. I. Statuit primo Theorema, quod Scholastici vocant 
Dictum de Omni et Nullo *, scil. '' Quod praedicatur 



* A€yofi€V dc t6 jearck Travrhs KaTrjyopeitr^cu, &rav itrfikv ^ \aPfiv t»p 
TOv vnoKdfiivoVy Kaff o5 BaTfpov ov Xex^Brjo^cTcu* Ka\ t6 KaTO. fjarjd€v6£ 

oDa-avTcas, An. Pr. i. 1. 8. The same principle is implied in 
the first antipredicamental rule, Categ. 3. 1. oa-a Korh tw KaTri^ 

yopovfjJvov Xeyerai naPTa Kai KaTh tov viroK€ifi€Vov pri6r]<T€Tai, Indeed, 

Aldrich's version is more nearly a translation of the latter 
than of the Dictn/ni properly so called. Cf. Petr. Hisp. Tract. iv. 
" Dici de omni est, quando nihil est sumere sub subjecto, de 
quo non dicatur prsedicatum. Dici de nullo est, quando nihil 
est sumere sub subjecto a quo non removeatur prsedicatum." 

The Dictum de Omni et Nullo is most improperly called a 
Theorem, This term in Aristotle is synonymous with (ffnfifM, 
and means a proposition, the truth of which is to be inquired 
into, not one laid down as an axiom. See Topics, i. H. 1. 
Alexander, Scholia, p. 259, a. 38. 

The dictum is directly applicable only to the first figure, 
which is considered by Aristotle as the type of all syllogisnxs, 
and to which the others have to be reduced, as a necessary 
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i€ 



Universaliter de alio, (i. e. de termino distributo,) 

sive affirmative, sive negative, praedicatnr similiter 
" de omnibus sub eo contentis." 

Admisso hoc Theoremate (quod axioma sponte 
perspicuum est) constat una, modos quatuor 
priores in prima certo atque necessario concludere. 
Nam eorum major ostendit majus extremum prae- 
dicari de medio distributo; et minor, minus ex- 
tremum sub medio contineri. 

Quare, Modi quatuor praedicti nihilo penitus 
indigent quo necessitas conclusionis appareat, 
praeter ea quae in praemissis posita sunt ; et proinde 

test of their validily. In this he is followed by Kant, Logik, 
§. 69. We may adopt this method ; or we may enimciate 
distinct axioms for the second and third figm^es. This has 
been done by Lambert, Neues Organon, part i. ch. 4. §. 233. 
but he is far fi:om happy in his enunciation of the dicta. We 
may state them as follows : 

Principle of second figure. Dictum de Diverso. 

If a certain attribute can be predicated (affirmatively or 
negatively) of every member of a class, any subject, of which it 
cannot be so predicated, does not belong to the class. 

Principles of third figure. I. Dictum de Exeniplo, 

K a certain attribute can be affirmed of any portion of the 
members of a class, it is not incompatible with the distinctive 
attributes of that class. 

II. Dictum de Excepto. If a certain attribute can be denied of 
any portion of the members of a class, it is not inseparable 
firom the distinctive aitributes of that class. 

The natural use of the second figure, according to Lambert, 
is for the discovery and proof of the differences of things : that 
of the third, for the discovery and proof of examples and 
exceptions. 

Conceming Lambert s imaginary principle of the foiurth 
figure, see p. 80, note m. 
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quatuor illi sunt prae caeteris evidentes. Nam 
caeteri omnes aliquo vel aliquibus egent, quae, 
utcunque per praemissas necessaria, in Syllogismo 
An. Pr.i. tamen non exprimuntur. Quare illos Aristoteles 
perfecto$^,hosimperfecto$ dicit; Scholastici c^irecto^^ 
et indirectos vocant : quia per illos ad conclusionem^ 
velut ad scopiun, recta itur; per reliquos eodem 
perveniri potest^ prius tamen alio deflectendum est 
Perfici*' igitur et revocari atque rediici dicimus 



An. Pr. I. 
7. 3, 4. 
I. 23. 1. 



^ T c X c i o y /xcy odv KdK& <n;XXoyi(r/iidy t6p firib^vbs ^tXXot; TrpocMiiepoy 
wafi^L rh €lhjfi,ii€va np6s t6 ([minjpat r6 dpayiuuop, aTfXfj dc t6p npoo"- 
dt^iifpop fj ipbs fj jr\ei6pap, S. tfari pip apayiccua bih t&p vjroK€ifUPOiP 
6p»Pf ov iiijp clXi^Trroi dc^ nporda^eap, Anal. Pr. i. 1. 7. With 
Aristotle, the " dictum de omni et nullo" is the principle of all 
syllogism; and the conversions, &c. required by the imperfect 
syllogisms, must be performed before their conclusions are 
admitted as valid. 

The direct and indirect syllogisms of the Schoohnen must 
not be confounded with the perfect and imperfect of Aristotle. 
An indirect syllogism is one in which the minor term is the 
predicate, the major the subject of the conclusion. See Aquinas, 
Opusc. xlviii. de Syll. cap. 8. Scotus, super lib. I. Anal. Prior, 
QusBst. xxii. sqq. Occam. Logica, p. iii. cap. 6. Of these 
indirect moods, five were admitted in the first figure, two in 
tbe second, (by converting the conclusions of Cesare and 
Camestres,) three in the third, (by converting the conclusions 
of Darapti, Disamis, and Datisi.) Cf. Anal. Pr. i. 7. ii. 1. Of 
these, the five in the first figure are the most important, being 
sometimes regarded as a fourth figure. See p. 65, note x. 
The perfect and imperfect moods of Aristotle are sometimes 
called immediate and mediate. Cf. Aquinas, Op. xlviii. cap. 1. 
Occam. Log. p. iii. cap. 2. Boethius calls them indemonstrahle 
and demonstrable. 

* Perjici, — rcXciovo-^oi, hrireXelaBai ; rcXciWif occurs An. Pr. i. 
25. 8. Hedudy avdy^a&M, never dirdyeaBoi'. osterisively, heiKThitm. 
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indirectos, cum per modum aliquem directimi 
illationis suae vim demonstrant. Et definitur 
RedMctio, imperfecti Modi in perfectum mutatio, 
quo necessitas illationis fiat ex inevidenti evidens. 
Fiet autem, quando evidenter (h. e. in prima) 
ostenditur conclusionem vi praemissariun vel 1. 
talem esse; vel 2. aliam esse non posse. Unde An. Pr. i. 
Reductio est vel ostemiva vel ad impossibile **. 

Utriusque praxin pro Modis nominatis docent 
ipsa Modonmi nomina a Scholasticis in hunc 
finem conficta. Nam in iis tres vocales sunt 
totidem propositiones Syllogismi sua quantitate et 
qualitate signatae. Consonae initiales B. C. D. F. 
notant modum primae^ ad quem sit Reductio. 
S.P. propositionem, quam vocalis proxime ante- 

^ Beductio ad impossibile. This phrase, though sanctioned 
by respectable authorities, is incorrect ; as may be shewn by 
substituting the definition. What is the meaning of "the 
change of an imperfect to a perfect mood to the impossible ?" 
The error has been caused by the Aristotelian expression, 

dnaycayrf els t6 obvvaTav; in which, however, airayoyyff does not 

mean reduction. The deductio ad impossibHej as it is usually 
rendered, {ahductio would perhaps be better,) is one species 
of the mjKkoyuriuii i^ vnoBicem, (see Appendix, note G,) the 
object of which is, to prove the truth of a given problem, by 
inferring a falsehood from the assumption of its contradictory. 
This may be employed in the reduction of syllogisms, but it 
is also used for other purposes, as by Geometers. (Euclid. i. 7.) 
The correct expression is therefore Reductio per deductionem 
ad impossibile, or elliptically, Reductio per impossibile. The 
airayooyfi of An. Pr. ii. 26. will be explained hereafter. 

Any mood may be reduced by the deductio ad impossOnle, 
though in practice it is usually confined to Baroko and 
Bokardo. 
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cedens designat, esse in Reductione convertendam : 
S simpliciter ; P per accidens. M transponendas 
esse praemissas. K reductionem fieri per impos- 
sibile, i. e. pro praemissa, cujus symbolo adhaeret, 
sumendam esse Conclusionis contradictoriam*. 
Quibus ex praescripto factis, colligitur in prima 
conclusio vel expositae eadem, vel eam inferens, 
vel praemissae contradictoria, ut in exemplo. 

cEs NuUum A est B 
Ar Omne C est B : Ergo 
E NuUum C est A. 

ad 

cE^ NuUum B est A 

/A Omne C est B : Ergo 

rEnt NuUum C est A. 

dls Aliquod B est A 
Am Omne B est C : Ergo 
Is Aliquod C est A. 

ad 

dA Omne B est C 
rl AUquod A est B: Ergo 
I Aliquod A est C. 



* Whence the lines, 

S vult simpliciter verti ; P vero per acci : 

M vult transponi ; C [K] per impossibile duci. 
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bAr Omne A est B 
Ok Aliquod C non est B : Ergo 
O Aliquod C non est A, 

ad 



iAr 


Omne 


A 


est 


B 


bA 


Omne 


C 


est 


A : Ergo 


rA 


Omne 


C 


est 


B/ 



§. 7. Reductionis ostensivae validitas sic ostendi- 
tur. Ex praemissis reducendi, per conversionem 
imperatam, necessario colHguntur praemissae re- 
ducti : atque ex iis, per figuram primam, conclusio 
reducti : quae vel ipsa conclusio reducendi erit, vel 
per illativam conversionem fiet. 

Reductionis per Impossibile validitas sic osten- 
ditur. Quoniam praemissae ex hypothesi sunt 
semper verae, ergo contradictoria praemissae nun- 
quam vera : ergo contradictoria conclusionis nun- 
quam vera^: (nam has simul veras esse demon- 



^ Archbishop Whately gives an ostensive reduction of 
Bai'oko and Bokardo to Ferio and Darii, by converting the 
major premise by contraposition. Logic, b. ii. c. 3. §. 5. 

8 Since a false conclusion cannot be drawn without at least 
one false premise, see An. Pr. ii. 2. 1. But in the present 
syUogism, one premise is given true, being one of those of the 
original syllogism ; the other, therefore, is false, which is the 
contradictory of the original conclusion. The syllogism ad 
impossibUe will not always be in Barbara ; though it is so in 
the reduction of Baroko and Bol^ardo. 
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stratur in Barbara) ergo contradictoria conclusionis 
semper falsa : ergo conclusio ipsa semper vera. 

[Reducitur etiam quilibet modus innominis, 
facto quod praecipitur, ad praemissas sui subalter- 
nantis. Tum vero conclusio, quae colligitur in 
prima, erit vel expositae subalternans, vel in expo- 
sitam per accidens convertetur, 

An.Pr.i. Reductiones ** (cum primae ad reliquas, tum 
earum ad se invicem) bene multas, quod et obvia 
sint, et instituto meo minus necessariae, praeter- 

An.Pr.i. mitto. IUud tamen notatu dignum est, quod 
cum Darii ad Camestres, et Ferio ad Cesare redu- 
catur per impossibile, uterque igitur ad Celarent ; 
omnisque adeo modus reducitur ad duos universales 
primae.] 

§. 8. Perspicuum est ex antedictis 

I. Syllogismos simplices, certo atque necessario 

concludentes, fieri 24 modis : 6 in qualibet figura. 

An. Pr. I. II. Et in aliquo istorum modorum probari posse 

conclusionem quamlibet de inesse; nempe A uno 

modo, E quatuor, I septem, O duodecim*. Et 

^ Of these reductions, it need only be observed, that they 
are only possible where the same problem can be proved in 
both figiures ; hence only negative syllogisms can be reduced 
to the second figure, and only particular syllogisms to the 
third. Barhara, Baroko, and Bokardo, cannot be ostensively 
reduced to any other figure. 

* Kejecting the fourth figure and the subaltem moods, it 
will be better to say with Aristotle ; A is proved only in one 
figure and one mood, E in two figures and three moods, I in 
two figures and four moods, O in three figures and six moods. 
For this reason, A is declared by Aristotle to be the most 
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rursus; in prima, conclusionem quamcunque: InAn.Pr.i. 
secunda, omnes et solas negativas : In tertia, omnes aJq. Pr. i. 
et solas particulares : In quarta, quamlibet praeter An. Pr. i. 
A. De praemissis denique, quod in prima et 
secunda, major semper universalis est; in prima et 
tertia, minor affirmativa : In secunda, praemissarum 
altera negativa: aliaque ejusmodi; quae ipsa 
modorum nomina satis indicant^. 

Atque hinc facile colligitur, inspecto schemate An. Pr. i. 

• 28 1 

modorum, quali medio probanda sit quaestio omnis i. 32. 10. 
de inesse. e. g. Quaestio A probatur in Barhara; 
medio, de quo praedicatum quaestionis imiversaliter 
affirmatur, quodque de subjecto quaestionis aflSr- 
matur itidem universaUter : et sic de caeteris. 

Adverte tamen quod imperite disputantis est 
aflFerre modum innominem; ponet enim in prae- 
missis plusquam opus est ad conclusionem. Quare 
et innomines hactenus sunt incensi; quamvis 
negari nequeant, sicubi per inscitiam adhibentur*. 

Adverte etiam, quod fligura quarta tribus 
caeteris deterior est ; cum aliis de causis, tum ex 
hoc praesertim, quod medium dicat de majori, 
hunc de minori, minorem de medio, h. e. medium 
nugatorie de seipso ". 

difficiilt proposition to establish, and the easiest to overthrow; 
O, the reverse. And, generally, universals are more easily 
overthrown, particulars more easily established. 

^ See p. 67, note y. 

* The invention of the five anonymous moods is attributed 
by Apuleius to Aristo of Alexandria. 

^ Better, majorem nugatorie de seipso. Beckoning backwards 
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III. Syllogismis etiam adnumerantur aliae argu- 
mentorum species; quae nec stricte loquendo 
Syllogismi sunt, nec ita tamen peccant, ut prop- 
terea mereantur excludi : in quibus scilicet reticetur 
argumenti pars aliqua, sed quam proclive est cogi- 
tatione substituere. 
Anai.Pr. 1. Enthymema ; cujus antecedens constat pro- 
Rheti.a.positione et judicio; nam judicium est propositio 
in mente ^ ; e. g. Homo est animal ; ergo est vivens. 



from the conclusion, we find that the major contains the 
minor, the minor the middle, the middle the major ; so that, 
in fact, the major contains itself. 

The fourth figm^e has been defended by Lambert, who 
declares it to be useful for the discovery or exclusion of the 
species of a genus. He frames a principle for it, called dictum 
de reciproco, I. If no M is B, no B is this or that M (Ca- 
menes). 11. If C is or is not this or that B, there are B's 
which are or are not C. (Bramantip, Dimaris, Fesapo, Fresison.) 
The principle is sufficiently clumsy ; the utility questionable. 
For the syllogism is not an instrument of discovery ; and how 
can we prove the species of a genus by a particular conclusion? 
** Some B is C," only proves a separable accident, It may be 
observed also, that the objection which Lambert urges, and 
with reason, against the conversion of the second and third 
figures, viz. that by conversion we often substitute an un- 
natural and indirect for a natural and direct predication, does 
not hold as regards the fourth. For, in the first three moods 
no conversion of premises is needed. By regarding the first 
stated as the minor, the second as the major, we obtain a 
much more natural conclusion in the first figure. Fesapo 
and Fresison establish exceptionsy and therefore, on Lamberfs 
theory, should more naturally fall into the third figure. 

" Propositio in mente. Aldrich had in his mind the absurd 
fetymology from eV Bvfu^j or as Versorius gives it, " ab en quod 
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Dicitur etiam Aristoteli Syllogismus Oratorius ; et, 
si integra ejus vis contineatur in unica propositione, 
sententia Enthymematica ; utrumque Quintiliano 
sententia cum ratione ; ut, Mortalis cum sis, immor^ 
tale ne geras odium. Deest illi ad Syllogismum 
altera praemissarum ; utrum vero major an minor> 
ex quaestione dignoscitun 

2. Inductio ; in qua ponitur quantum opus estAnAi. Pr. 
de singulis, et deinde assumitur de universis; ut, 
Hic et ille et iste magnes trahit ferrum ; ergo omnis. 
Est igitur Enthymema quoddam; nempe Syllo-^ 
gismus in Barbara% cujus minor reticetur* 

• 

est in, thymos, quod est mens, et mdnos, quod est unum, quasi 
iri mente retinens unam propositionem." The erroneousness 
of this etymology (besides its intrinsic absurdity) appears 
from the word ep^vfirjfia being found in the Greek language 
before it assumed a technical meaning; e. g. Soph. CE. C. 292, 
1199. Some Logicians attempt to distinguish between the 
Logical and the Khetorical Enthymeme, (see Sanderson, b. iii. 
ch. 8.) The distinction is not authorized by Aristotle, and is 
liable to the objection which must always lie against a wanton 
alteration of the meaning of technical terms. For the Enthy- 
meme of Aristotle, see Appendix, note K. 

® The supposed minor is, of course, " All magnets are this, 
that, and the other." In this perversion, Aldrich has been 
preceded by Zabarella, De Meth. lib. iii. cap. 3. Archbishop 
Whately departs still forther from Aristotle, and makes 
Liduction a Syllogism in Barbara with the major premise 
suppressed. Thus : 

" That which belongs to this, tliat, and the other magnets, 

belongs to all; 
Attracting irori belongs to this, that, and the other ; 
Therefofe it belongs to all." 

For the real nature of Logical Induction, see Appendix, note F. 

a 
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n^^^i ^* Exemplum; (Aristoteli Inductio Oratoria'^) 
Rhet I. u]3i quod ponitur de singulari noto, assumitur de 

p The complete example comprises both an imperfect in- 
duction and a syllogism, in the following form : 

Pisistratus aimed at tyranny, 
Pisistratus asked for a guard, 

(Therefore) AU who ask for a guard aim at tyranny ; 

Dionysius asks for a guard, 

(Therefore) Dionysius aims at tyranny. 

The Example differs from the Induction in two respects. 
Ist, Induction proves the imiversal from a complete enume- 
ration of the individuals ; Example selects single cases. 2dly, 
Induction stops at the universal ; Example infers syllogistically 
a conclusion regarding another individual. The Example is 
defined, An. Pr. ii. 24. 1. "proving the major of the middle 
by a term resembling the minor." It is thus distinguished 
from Induction, which is said to prove the major of the middle 
by the minor. Anal. Pr. i. 23. 2. The definition has reference 
to the conclusion of the inductive portion of the Example: 
" aiming at tyranny," being the major ; " asking for a guard," 
themiddle; " Dionysius," the minor ; " Pisistratus," the ofioioF, 
The Example is sometimes loosely called, " reasoning from 
Analogy." See Mill's Logic, b. iii. ch. 20. The latter term pro- 
perly signifies a reasoning founded not on absolute resemblance, 
but on resemblance ofRatios. Such is the TrapapoXrj mentioned 
by Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 20. 4 ; the relation of a ruler to a state 
being similar to that of a pilot to a ship. In the same way it 
might be argued that obedience is due from a colony to the 
mother-country, as from a child to a parent. Neither the 
analogy, nor the example proper, have any logical force. 
Logic recognises none but formal consequence. That there 
is none such in these, may be seen by putting them into 
symbolical form. Thus ; A and B are both X, A is also Y, 
therefore B is Y. (Example.) Or; A is to B as C to D, A is X, 
therefore C is X. (Analogy.) Their moral force may vary, 
according to circumstances, from zero to moral certainty. In 
short, they are material inferences, and, as such, have place in 
Rhetoric, but not in Logic. See fiirther, Introduction, p. xiii. 
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simili ignoto : ut, Sylla et Marius laceravere rem->- 
publicam; ergo Ccesar et Pompeius lacerabunt. 
Hujus etiam minor reticetur; quapropter (ut in 
caeteris) quaestionem assumi dico; neque enim 
colligitur nisi ex posito et subintellecto. 

4. Sorites"^ ; in cujus Antecedente, ex ordinata 
serie terminorum, praecedens quisque subjicitur 
sequenti, donec a subjecto quaestionis pervenitur 
ad praedicatum, v. g. Homo est animal : animal est 
vivens: vivens est substantia; ergo Homo est sub^ 
stantia. In Sorite igitur subaudiuntur Syllogismi 
quot sunt intermediae propositiones ; (vel si mavis, 

*» The Sorites is a series of propositions, in wliich the pre- 
dicate of each is the subject of the next ; the conclusion being 
formed of the first subject and the last predicate. It may be 
expanded into a series of syllogisms in the first figure, the 
conclusion of each being the minor premise of the next. 
There will be as many syllogisms as there are intermediate 
propositions between the first premise and the conclusion; 
the first being the only minor premise stated. Hence there 
can only be one particular premise in a Sorites, the first ; the 
others being major premises in the first figure. And the last 
is the only premise which may be negative : for any previous 
negative premise would produce a negative conclusion, which 
could not be used as a minor premise in the next syllogism. 

The Sorites is not recognised as a distinct kind of reason- 
ing by Aristotle. Nor is there any reason why it should have 
been ; as it is merely a combination of ordinary syllogisms, 
succinctly expressed. Its distinct exposition is attributed to 
the Stoics. But the principle, as Melancthon observes, is 
impUed in Categ. 3. 1. and the Sorites itself is alluded to in 
Anal. Pr. i. 25. 2, 11. The Sorites must not be confounded 
with the well-known fallacy of the same name, attributed to 
Eubulides of Miletus. In fact, the term has been loosely 
applied to various kinds of reasoning. 

g2 
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quot in antecedente termini intermedii ;) unde et a 
cumulo nomen habet^ 

5. Soriti aflSnis est Syllogismus, cujus praemis- 
sarum altera est sententia Enthymematica ' ; ut, 
Nullus injustus est amandus : Omnis Tyrannus {cru- 
delis cum sit) est injustus ; ergo Nullus Tyrannus est 
amandu^. Qui quidem Syllogismus peculiare nomen 

Anai. Pr. nou habct * ; praemissae autem Enthymematicae ante- 

1. 25. 11. . . . 

1.28.5. cedens, Aristoteli Prosyllogismus est*. 

6. Huc denique revocandum est compendium 
illud disputandi opponentibus usitatissimum, reti- 
cendi sciKcet conclusionem ; cum sit ipsa quaestio, 
quam respondens non supponitur ignorare. 

[Admittuntur denique in Scholis etiam Syllo- 
gismorum formulae, quia contra regulas voce 
tantum, non sensu, peccant, et mutata phrasi ad 
canonicas facile revocantur. Suntque nihil aliud 
quam licentiae quaedam Syllogisticae, et in accurata 
disputatione non videntur admittendae. 

"■ On the Enthymematic sentence, see Arist. Rhet. ii. 21. 6. 

• It is sometimes called an epicheirema. The word originally 
was synonymous with Dialectic Sylldgism. See Top. viii. 11, 
12. Of this epicheirema or argumentatio, the Rhetoricians 
enumerated various kinds, tripartita, quadripartita, quinque- 
partita, dc. See ad Heren. ii. 2. ii. 19. Cic. de Inv. i. 37 sqq. 
Quint. Inst. v. 18. Finally, the name Epicheirema was 
limited to the quadripartite. Cf. Trendelenburg, Elem. §. 33. 

' Not exactly. The prosyllogism, or antecedent syllogism, 
of Aristotle, is a syllogism employed to prove one of the 
premises of another syllogism. It need not be expressed in 
a curtailed form. See Pacius on Anal. Prior. i. 35. 3. Biese, 
vol. i. p. 157. 
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1. Quando pro termino repetendo substituitur Anai. Pr. 
vox illi aequipoUens. Ut in hoc, Ens naturale 
constans corpore organico et anima rationali est 
homo : Socrates est ejusmodi: ergo est homo, et 
similibus. Potest enim Sophista abuti ista hbertate 

vel ad nugandum vel ad fallendum, 

2. Quando fiunt Syllogismi ex obliquis, quahs 
est, Omnis hominis equus currit : Socrates est homo ; 
ergo Socratis equus currit. Pro minori rectius 
dixeris Socratis equus est hominis equus, alias con- 
sequentia, licet bona, non erit immediata. Atque 
illo insuper laborat disputatio omnis ex obliquis, 
quod praeter necessitatem aperit locum fallaciae. 

3. Quando propositio ahqua intelligitur contra 
quam sonat, e. g. Quod non habet partes non 
interit per dissolutionem partium : Anima humana 
non habet partes ; ergo anima humana non interit 
per dissolutiQnem partium. Nam major sonat nega- 
tive, intelligitur vero affirmate : puta, Quod interit 
&c. habet partes, Vel etiam singulae propositiones 
intelliguntur affirmate, ac si esset Syllogismus, 
Omne expers est incorruptibile : Anima humana est 
expers ; ergo anima humana est incorruptibilis. 

Eodem accenseri possunt Syllogismi quales 
Author Artis cogitandi " vocat Complexos, in quibus 

" Author Artis Cogitandi. The work alluded to is " TArt 
de penser," commonly called the Port Royal Logic. This 
work has been ascribed to various authors, but was most 
probably written by Amauld, assisted by Nicole; the first 
edition was published at Paris in 1664. The character of the 
book by no means warrants the contemptuous opinion of it, 
here and elsewhere expressed by Aldrich. 
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etiam dijudicandis jactat se satis imperite. v. g. 
p. 164. laudat hunc Syllogismum, Lex divina juhet 
Iteges honorari: Ludovicus XIV est Rex ; ergo 
Lex divina jubet Ludovicum XIV honorari. Ubi 
valet certe Argumentum; Syllogismus tamen est 
falsissimus, cum habeat quinque terminos. Nam 
ex conclusione patet quod major terminus est 
jubet Ludovicum XIV honorari^ et minor Lex divina : 
ergo minor Propositio Lex divina jubet Reges 
honorari : ergo Medius terminus jubet Reges hono^ 
rari: ergo Major Propositio debuit esse, Quod 
jubet Reges honorari, jubet Ludovicum XIV hono- 
rari; et tum valeret Syllogismus; nec redun- 
darent duo termini, qui in secunda propositione 
jam redundant. 

P. 166. Syllogismum hunc improbat*, Debemus 
credere Scriptura : Traditio non est Scriptura ; ergo 
non debemus credere Traditioni; quia eum scil. 
imperite reducit ad primam, cum tamen Syllo- 
gismus apertissime hoc dicat in secunda, Objectum 
fidei divindB est Scriptura: Traditio non est Scrip- 
tura ; ergo Traditio non est Objectumfidei divina. 

Ibidem imperite autumat Syllogismum sequen- 
tem, in quo omnes propositiones videntur affir- 
mativse, esse in secunda ; salvari vero, quia minor 
sensu exclusiva, negativam in se contineat. Quod 

* Syllogismum hunc improbaU In this instajice, it is scarcely 
necessary to observ^e that the Port Royal Logicians are right, 
and Aldrich is wrong. The premise does not state that 
iwthing but Scripture is to be believed ; and therefore the con- 
chision drawn is illogical. 
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si ipsos Syllogismi terminos rite dignoscere potu- 
isset, vidisset sane Syllogismum esse*in Barbara 
transpositis praemissis, v. g. Bonus Pastor est paratus 
anhnam ponere pro ovibus ; Pauci hoo saecuio sunt 
parati &c. ergo Pauci hoc stBCulo sunt Boni Pas- 
tores. Hujus conclusio perspicue dicit (non de 
paucis, quod sunt Boni Pastores, sed) de Bonis 
Pastoribus, quod sunt hoc saeculo pauci, Quare 
Major terminus est hoc s(BcuIo pauciy et Minor 
Boni Pastores. Ergo Minor Propositio, Boni Pas- 
tores sunt parati &c. et Medius terminus, parati 
animam ponere pro ovibus. Syllogismus vero hic 
est, Qui parati sunt animam ponere pro ovibus sunt 
hoc sceculo pauci: Qui sunt Boni Pastores sunt 
parati animam ponere pro ovibus: ergo qui sunt 
Boni Pastores sunt hoc sceculo pauci ^. 

Haec dixisse erat operae pretium, nequis temere 
repudiaret eos qui, si non videntur, sunt tamen 
revera Syllogismi.] 

y Hoc scBcvlo paiLcL Aldrich's solution is untenable. "Few" 
is not predicated distrHmtively, but coUectively. From " wise 
men are few," we cannot infer, " Socrates is few." The syl- 
logism, therefore, as stated by Aldrich, becomes a fallacy of 
division; though, when tested by common sense, it is un- 
questionably valid. The Port Koyal Logicians substitute for 
the minor premise, Multi Pastores hoc scbciUq non sunt parati, dc. 
which is perhaps the most satisfactory way of treating the pro- 
position, regarded as a single statement. But in fact it 
contains two distinct assertions ; Ist, that some men are 
prepared; 2dly, that most men are not. The reasoning 
should thus be resolved into two distinct syllogisms. See 
Kant, Logic, §.31. 
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CAP. IV. 

De Syllogismis Hypotheticis*. 

§. 1. Syllogismus Hypotheticus^ est in quo una, 
duae, vel tres propositiones hypotheticae. v. g. Si 
sapit, est beatus: Sapit; ergo est beatus. Vel, Qui 
sapit est beatus; Si est Philosophus, sapit; ergo Si 
est PhilosophuSy est beatu^. Vel, Si sapit, est beatus : 
Si est PhihsophuSy sapit; ergo Si est Philosophus, 
est beatus. Nos de eo tantum loqui instituimus 
qui est caeteris usitatior, in quo nempe Major 
Hypothetica^ 

Propositio Hypothetica late sumia definitur, 
Plures Categoricae per conjunctionem aliquam 
unitae, et conjunctio vocatur Copula ; estque Con- 
ditionalisy Disjunctiva, Causalis^ &c. ut apud Gram- 

* Hypothetical syllogisms, in the present sense of the term, 
are not treated of by Aristotle. An exposition of ihem was 
first sketched out by Theophrastus, which was afterwards 
further developed by Eudemus and the Stoics. None of these 
works, however, have come down to us. A few notices may 
be gathered from the Greek commentators ; but our principal 
extant authority on the subject is Boethius. Of the crvX- 
Xoy((r/xol €*{ vTroOca-tois of Aristotle, which Pacius ha^ confounded, 
and M. St. Hilaire attempts to identify, with the hypotheticals 
of Theophrastus, some account will be given in the Appendix, 
note G. 

^ This is the only kind of hypothetical syllogism in which 
the conclusion is categorical. If the minor premise, or both 
premises, are hypothetical, the conclusion is so too. A 
syllogism with all three propositions hypothetical was called 
by Theophrastus, 8i Skov vjroBfTiK^s, (Scholia, p. 179, a. 16.) 

"" Causalis, e. g. "Because A is B, C is D." This is, of 
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maticos; unde totidem Hypotheticarum species, 
suis copulis cognomines. Sed ad Syllogismum 
non faciunt, Praeter Conditianalem, et Disjunc- 
tivam ^ ; quarum exempla, Si sapit est beatus. Vel 
dies est vel nox» 

Conditionalis habet vim illativam. Unde Con-> 
ditio ipsa, sive pars prior, quae est instar inferentis, 
Antecedens dici solet ; AssertiOy sive pars posterior^ 
quae rationem habet illatae, Consequens ; partiumque 
inter se connexio, Consequentia^. 

course, no hypothetical at all, except m the loose sense of the 
above definition. In the same sense were adipitted temporal 
hypotheticals, " When A is B, C is D;" locals, " Where A is B, 
C is D," &c. &c. 

^ Nothing can be more clumsy than the employment of the 
^rord conditional in £^ specific sense, while its Greek equivalent, 
hypothetical, is used generically. In Boethius, both terms are 
properly used as synonymous and generic ; the two species 
being called conjunctivi, conjuncti, or connegd, and, di^unctivi, 
or disjuncti. Cf. Ed. Kev. No. 115. p. 219. Boethii Opera, 
p. 610. With reference to modem usage, however, it will be 
better to contract the Greek word than to extend the Latin 
one. Hypothetical, in the following notes, wiU be used as 
synonymous with conditional. 

« It has been questioned whether Hypothetical Syllogisms 
can be reduced to Categorical. This question must not be 
confoimded with the inquiry, whether the hypothetical pro- 
podtion is formally the same with the categorical. The latter 
is answered by Kant in the negative, but that decision does 
not affect the present question. The reduction of hypothetical 
syllogisms must be govemed by the same rules as that of 
categoricals ; and in the latter case, it is allowable to substitute 
for a given proposition another which, though not identical, is 
impUed by it. For instance, a particular converse is employed 
instead of its universal exposita. So in hypotheticals, if the 
new propositions contain the same terms, and are immediately 
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Conditionalis cujusque sententia est, quod, data 
Conditione, datur Assertio ; quod bifariam explicari 
potest. 1. Si detur Conditio, danda est Assertio; 
unde Regula prima: Posita Antecedente, recte 
ponitur Consequens. 2. Si daretur Conditio, 
danda esset Assertio ; unde Regvla secunda: Sublata 
consequente, recte tollitur Antecedens. 

Porro hoc unum statuit, Antecedente vera, veram 
esse Consequentem ; non autem ambas esse simul 
veras, aut simul falsas, aut una vera, falsam alteram : 

deducible from the original ones, the reduction is legitimate. 
This will be the case when the hypothetical proposition has 
but three terms; both clauses having the same subject or 
the same predicate. The following instances may thus be 
reduced : — 

I. If AUAisB,AU AisC/ 

But All A is B ; • to 

.-. All A is C. 

II. If All A is B, AU C is B,] rAll A is B, 
But AU A is B; [ to ] All C is A; 

.-. AllCisB, J l.-AUCisB. 

These syUogisms, indeed, were admitted by the Eamists, 
the great advocates of hypotlieticals, to be categorical. But 
where the hypothetical has four terms, as, " If A is B, C is 
D," this mode of reduction is not practicable; yet even in 
this case a categorical syllogism may be constructed, whose 
propositions, though expressed in different terms, are implied 
in those of the original syUogism. Thus : 

Constructive. Destructive. 

Every case of A being B, is a Every case of A being B, is a 

case of C being D. case of C being D. 

This is a case of A being B. This is not a case of C being D. 

.*. This is a case of C being D. .-.Thisisnotacaseof AbeingB. 

Whether this last process shaU be called Keduction or not, is 
a mere verbal question. 



AU B is C, 
AUAisB; 
.-. All A is C. 
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per illam igitur, sublata Antecedente, poni vel 
toUi potest consequens; aut posita Consequente, 
poni vel toUi Antecedens. Unde Regula tertia: 
Sublata Antecedente, vel Posita Consequente, nihil 
certo coUigitur^. 

Conditionalis igitur Syllogismi duae sunt, nec 
plures, formulae. 

I. Quae vocatur Constructiva. 

Si C. D. tum K. A. 

Sed C. D. ergo K. A. 

II. Quae dicitur Destructiva^. 

Si C. D. tum K. A. 

Sed non K. A. ergo non C. D. 

§. 2. QuM de Conditionali dicta sunt, Disjunctivce 
satis cavent. Ejus enim in Syllogismo posita& 
sententia conditionaliter efferri semper potest \ 

' By adopting the above modes of reduction, it may easily 
be seen that the violation of this third rule is equivalent, in 
the case of denying the antecedent, to an illicit process of 
the major term; in that of affirming the consequent, to an 
imdistributed middle. 

8 The destructive syllogism is naturally reduced to the 
second figure in the categorical form, and cannot in most 
cases be brought to the first without considerable awkward- 
ness. This may be avoided by converting the hypothetical 
before reduction. A hypothetical proposition is converted by 
Contraposition ; thus, " If A is B, C is D," to, " If C is not D, 
A is not B." The syllogism may then be treated as a con- 
structive. Cf. Hamilton on Keid, p. 697. Whately's Logic, 
b. ii. ch. 4. §. 3. 

^ With regard to the import of the disjunctive proposition, 
Logicians are at issue. The majority (Kant among the 
number) regard it as stating all possible cases ; so that one 
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V. g. Si posita vel C vel D 

Subsumatur 
Sed C ergo non D 

D non C 

non C ergo D 

non D C 

only of its members can be true. And Aquinas maintaina 
that any disjunctive proposition in which this condition is 
not observed, is false. On this supposition all the four infer- 
ences given by Aldrich are valid. But it may be questioned 
whether the incompatibility of the members appears in the 
form of every disjunctive proposition. We may happen to know 
that two altematives cannot be true together, so that the 
affirmation of the second necessitates the denial of the first, 
and the affirmation of the first the denial of the second; 
but this, as Boethius observes, is a material, not a foxmal 
consequence, whetjier it be stated in the hypothetical or dis- 
junctive form. It must be allowed that the examples some- 
times adduced on this side of the question have not been very 
happily chosen. It soimds oddly enough to state a known 
truth as a possible falsehood, as in the instance, *' Bellum 
Trojanum cecinit vel Homerus vel Virgilius.'' But other and 
more natural specimens have been given; e. g. '' Aut olim 
Troja fuit, aut historia de hello Trojano est mera fabtda.'' 
The case is still clearer when both members of the dis- 
jimctive are negative, as in the example given by Boethius, 
" Si enim quis dicat, aut non est albimi aut non est nigrum, 
sive albinm non esse assumpserit, non necesse erit esse vel 
non esse nigrum ; sive nigrum non esse assrmipserit, ut sit 
vel non sit album, nuUam faciet necessitatem." On this 
supposition only two of the above syllogisms are valid, which 
may be reduced to hypotheticals as foUows : 

Constructive. Destructive. 

If A is not B, C is D. If A is not B, C is D. 

But A is not B. But C is not D. 

.-. C is D. .-. A is B. 

For a fiirther account, see WaUis, Log. Thes. 2, 
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Pro exposita Disjunctiva 
dic conditionaliter 

Si C tum non D 
D non C 

non C tum D 
nonD C 

§. 3. SuPEREST Syllogismus quidam Hypothe- 
ticus redundans, alio nomine Dilemma^, quia ple- 

» Of the word Dilemma, various etymologies have been 
proposed ; 1 . a choice of altematives offered to an adversary ; 
2. a double premise assumed (X^ft/io) ; 3. a not very probable 
one given by Keckermann, " a dls \aiipav€a-6ai, quia utrinque 
capit et constringit adversarium contra quem adducitur." The 
first seems to be adopted by Aldrich, and is perhaps supported 
by Cassiodorus, Expos. in Ps. 138, 9. " Dilemma, quod fit ex 
duabus propositionibus pluribusve, ex quibus quicquid electum 
fuerit, contrariiun esse non dubium est." Cf. Victorinus in 
1 Khet. Cic. 86. But whatever be the origin of the word, it 
was certainly employed as synonymous with the complexio of 
Gicero, (de Inv. 1. 29.) This is expressly stated by Servius, 
(on .^n. ii. 675.) who is, I believe, the oldest extant writer in 
whom the word is found. In this sense it may be defined, 
(omitting the adversary, as belonging rather to Khetoric or 
Dialectic than Logic,) " A syllogism, having a conditional 
major premise with more than one antecedent, and a dis- 
junctive minor." Its different forms may be thus exhibited : 

I. Simple Constructive. 
If A is B, C is D; and if E is F, C is D; 
But either A is B, or E is F ; 
. • . C is D. 

II. Complex Constructive. 

KAisB, CisD; andifEisF, GisH; 
But either A is B, or E is F ; 
.'. EitherC is D or G is H. 
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irumque duo (etsi interdum plura) proponit adver- 
sario capienda; quorum utrumvis acceperit, causa 
cadet. Tale est illud Biantis, Si uxorem ducas 
formosaniy habehis KotvrjVj communem ; si dejbrmem, 
TTOLVTjv, pcenam : ergo Nulla est ducenda^. 

' Hoc non valet, nisi ita comparetur, ut partem 
alteram accipi sit necesse; utraque autem feriat; 
nec possit* retorqueri. Quae si vidisset Bias, suo 
sibi Dilemmate minus placuisset ; neque enim vel 
formosa uxor Vel deformis necessario fiitura est; 
sed est media quaedam pulchritudo, quam Ennius 
statam appellavit; Favorinus eleganter uxoriam. 
Porro, nec formosa omnis est communis, nec 

III. Destructive, (always Complex.) 

If AisB, CisD; andifEisF, G isH; 
But either C is not D, or G is not H ; 
. • . Either A is not B, or E is not F. 

There cannot be a simple destructive Dilemma of this kind, 
as is shewn by Abp. Whately, Logic, b. ii. ch. 4. §. 5. 

The Dilemma is sometimes exhibited in another form, as a 
conditional syllogism, in which the consequent of the major 
premise is disjimctive, and the whole denied in the minor; 
e. g. " If A is B, C is D, or E is F, or G is H; but neither C is 
D, or E is F, nor G is H ; therefore A is not B." This form is 
given by Wallis, lib. iii. cap. 19. ; as well as by Wolf and Kant. 
But it is a perversion of the Dilemma proper, and introduces 
no distinction whatever ; being merely a common disjunctive 
syUogism, as is shewn by Wallis himself. It is, in fact, the 
enumeratio, not the compleodo, of Cicero. 

^ See Gellius, Noct. Att. v. 11. 

* These remarks entirely relate to the matter, and have 
nothing to do with the Logical character, of the Dilemma. 
See Whately, ii. 4. 5. 
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deformis, pcena. Denique Dilemma facile retor-Arist.Rhet» 
queri potest. Puta, Si formosam duxeroy non 
haheho pcenam ; si deformem^ non haheho communem. 
Dilemma nihil aliud est, quam Inductio Nega- 
tiva'^; in qua Syllogismi Major Conditionalis est 
cum consequente distributiva : puta, Si omnino, 
tum sicy vel sic, vel sic ; quam afferre Categorice 
adeo est proclive ut non indigeat praecepto. 

™ This remark is taken from Wallis, and is only applicable 
to the Dilemma in his sense of the term. The negative 
induction appears in this form : 

Neither A, nor B, nor C, is allowable ; 
But these are all cases of this kind ; 
. • . No case is allowable. 

This, however, is cl^arly a perversion of the Dilemma. The 
conclusion, e. g. NvRa lucor est ducenda, does not follow 
from the premises of the Dilemma of Bias ; but requires the 
additional assumption, that neither matrimonial nuisance is, 
under any circumstances, to be endured. 

The Complex Dilemma, as given above, may be reduced, 
if required, to a seiies of hypothetical syllogisms, and so to 
categoricals ; thus : 

Constructive. Destructive. 

If E is F, G is H; KE is F, G is H ; 

If A is not B, E is F ; If C is D, G is not H ; 

.-. If A is not B, G is H. .-. If C is D, E is not F. 

If C is not D, A is not B ; If A is B, C is D ; 

.-. If C is not D, G is H. .-. If A is B, E is not F. 

The reduction of the simple Dilemma is obvious enough. 
But all such reductions, except as serving to vindicate the 
universality of the syllogistic model, are rather curious than 
usefril. 
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CAP. V. 
De Syllogismo quoad Materiam. 

§. 1. HiEC de Syllogismo quoad Formam spec- 
tato. Jam de eodem quoad Materiam, h. e. Certi- 
tudinem et Evidentiam propositionum ex quibus 
componitur. 

Cerla autem propositio est, cui nihil occurrit 
in contrarium, vel quod occurrit instar nihili est ; 
ut, Omnis homo est risibilis'': Evidens, quae simul 



• This definition is vague enough : the example, however, 
shews more clearly what is intended. For riaiMle was regarded 
as a property, flowing from, and demonstrahle by, the dif- 
ferentia rationale. We may therefore define a certain pro- 
position as "a proposition capable of demonstration." It 
will thus be distinguished from an evideivt proposition, which 
is axiomatic and indemonstrable. Both are, of coiu-se, 
necessary, which is essential to demonstrative reasoning : 
but the former is the conclusion of a demonstration ; the 
latter, a premise. Waiving the physical question of the 
necessary connection of animality and rationality, we may 
give as examples, of a certain proposition, "The angles of 
every triangle are equal to two right angles ;" of an evident, 
"Things which are equal to the same are equal to each 
other." 

Such seems clearly to be Aldrich's meaning in the present 
passage; in which certa and evidens correspond to what are 
commonly called immediata immedietate svJbjectiy and immediata 
imm^edietate cama, (Cf. Sanderson, Ub. 3. cap. 12. from whom 
this part is chiefly taken.) Aldrich's subsequent language, 
however, is by no means consistent. 
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ac percipitur assensum imperat; ut, Totum est 
majm sua parte: Dubia, in qua haeremus, cum 
ilKus pars utraque valde se probet intellectui ; ut, 
Astra regunt homines ; nam et regere et non regere 
videntur. 

Dubitanti siquid aliud occurrat, quo pendens 
animus in alterutram partem propendeat, quod 
erat Dubium fit ProbabileK Et potest, quod pro-Top. 1.1.8. 
batur, Verum esse, sed probanti tantum Verisimile 
est. Multis nihilominus assentimur isto modo, et 
assensui nomen est Opinio. 

Est igitur Opinio propositionis tantum probabilis ; An. Post 
eique nulla competit certitudo ; sed in ipsa sui 
ratione includit formidinem oppositi. Sunt Opi- 
nioni tamen Gradus quidam ad certitudinem, pro 
diverso pondere rationum quae assensum movent, 
diversi. Est quod omnibus, quod plerisque, quodTop. 1.1.3. 
sapientibus videtur ; et quod horum singulis, quod 
plerisque, quod celeberrimis ; quorum omnium 
dispar est probabilitas ; quorumdam vero tanta, 
ut ad certitudinem quam proxime accedat. 

§. 2. Qui Opinionem (h. e. assensum quemlibet 
scientia minorem) parit, Syllogismus appellatur 
Dialecticus, AcaXeKriKo^'', i. e. probabiliter disse-Top.i.i.^. 

** "EvBo^ be Th boKovvra iratriv ^ rois TrXfiWoir ^ rois o-o^j^oUf Ka\ 
TOVTOig rj irao-iv fj toIs ifkciarois tj toIs /ioXtOTO yvoi>pLfiois Ka\ €vb6(ois» 

Arist. Top. i. 1. 3. Such propositions form the premises 
of dialectical syllogisms. 

• Au{K€ktik6s de avXKoyia-iihs 6 *f €vb6(<ov avXkoyiC6fi€vos, Top. i. 
1. 2. On the origin and different uses of Dialectic, some 

H 
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rens : quaeque proprie dicitur Dialectica, est pars 
Logicae quae de hoc agit Syllogismo. Multiplex 
autem est materia circa quam versatur opinio, et 
per omnes sparsa disciplinas : cujus infinitam pene 
varietatem ad pauca capita revocavit Aristoteles, 
et sub iis Effata Dialectica suis quasi in sedibus 
locavit. Haec itaque capita Tottous', i. e. Locos 
appellat ; unde Syllogismus Dialecticus alio nomine 
Topicus dicitur ^. 

De Locis Dialecticis et ad ea pertinentibus 
Effatis, sive (ut Scholastici vocant) Maximis% 



remarks will be found in the Introduction. Its name had 
originally reference, not to the probable character of the 
matter, but to the coUoquial form. 

^ The r&iroi are general principles of probability, standing in 
the same relation to the dialectic syllogism as the axioms to 
the demonstrative. A definition is given, Rhet. ii. 26. 1. ftrrt 
yhp aroixcMv Koi tottos fls o iroXkh iv&vfjLrnJLaTa ifimirr^^, The origin 

of the name may be illustrated by calling it the place in which 
we look for middle temis; with which may be compared 
Cicero's definition, Top. ch. 2. " Itaque licet definire, locum 
esse argumenti sedem : argumentum autem, rationem, quse 
rei dubise faciat fidem." 

* The Schoolmen divided Loci into two kinds, which they 
called MaximcB, and DifferenticD Maximaruin. The former were 
propositions expressing a general principle of probability, (or 
even of certainty, for the term was extended to include axioms ;) 
such as, " De quocunque preedicatm* definitio, et definitum." 
The latter consisted of one or more words, expressing the 
point in which one maxim differed from another; e. g. the 
above maxim was said to be ex dejinitione et definito: so in 
Aldrichs example the maxim is, Peritis credendum est in sua 
arte ; the differentia, Testimonium. The latter were sometimes 
called simply Lod. Cf. Petr. Hisp. Tract. v. The distinction 
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plura non loquor. Pro exemplo tamen hoc accipe : 
Inter Maximas Loci primi, qui est TestimoniumyTop.ui. 
reperitur haec; Peritis credendum est in su^ arte: 
ex qua eUcitur hujusmodi Syllogismus Topicus. 
Quod (Pythagoras) Ipse dixit concedendum est: 
Migrare animas Ipse dixit ; ergo Migrare animus 
concedendum est. Probatur Major; quia Peritis 
credendum est in sua arte. 



§. 3. Certitudo eadem videtur, quae improprie 
vulgo dicitur Evidentia Moralis^ ; quaeque iis con- 
venit effatis, de quibus nemo prudens dubitaverit: 
qualia praesertim sunt Principia ad vitam moresque 



is not warranted by Aristotle, witli whom tlie t^ttoi are always 
Propositions. 

The history of the word Maxim is given in a learned note 
by Sir W. Hamilton, Keid's Works, p. 766. He shews tliat 
it originated with Boethius, by whom, however, it was merely 
used as an adjective, in the phrase maxima propositio. The 
Schoolmen dropped the latter word, and employed nuKxmia as 
a substantive; as had previously been done in Greek by 
Psellus, from whom the whole account in Petrus Hispanus is 

borrowed. ToTror diaipetrai cir r&irov liju fJLeyiarriP Koi els rdnov rriv 
hta^ophv T^ff fuyiarris, MeylarTrj earl irp&raa-is ^s ovk ^arip SKKri 
Trporepa ko} yv<opip.a)T€pa, cds t6 irav oKov /icl^oy iari tov Ibiov fUpovs, . . 
T^TFos bia(f>opa ficyiarrjs iartv <p biaxf)€p€i jiia ficyiarrj ercpas. 

' In this account of certainty, Aldrich has departed con- 
siderably from his first definition. " Omnis homo est risibiUs" 
can hardly by any stretch of language be called a moral 
precept. Moral certainty is a very different tliing from 
demonstrative certainty, being merely a high degree of 
probability. But nothing can be more confused than the 
whole of this chapter. 

h2 
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pertinentia, cum conclusionibus quae ab his legitime 
deducuntur. Nam hujusmodi propositiones viden- 
tur esse plusquam probabiles, nondum tamen 
evidentes : neque enim eas quisque amplectitur 
quamprimum apprehendit; sed iis prudens sine 
uUa formidine assentitur. 

Certitudo^ duplex est; alia Objecti, quae est rei 
percipiendae ; aUa Suhjecti, quae est Intellecti!ks 
percipientis. Et utrique sui sunt gradus. Est 
enim Certius certitudine Objecti, id cui minus 
obest; certitudine Subjecti, cui quod obsit minus 
percipitur. Evidentia similiter duplex est; Objecti 
nempe, et Subjecti; et utrique sui sunt gradus. 
Dispar enim evidentia est, prout id quod percipitur 
vel est sponte perspicuum ; vel a sponte perspicuo 
propius abest ; vel utrumvis horum videtur. 

8 We have now got back again to demonstrative certainty. 
This part is taken from Sanderson, whose accoimt is infinitely 
clearer than that of Aldrich. " Demonstratio est SyUogismus 
faciens scire. Scire autem miumquodque dicimur, cum" 
causam cognoscimus propter quam res est, quod illius rei 
causa sit, nec possit res aliter se habere. Unde duplex oritur 
scientise certitudo : altera objecti, vel scibUis, quando rei 
causa proxima apprehenditur : altera subjecti, vel scientis, 
quando sciens certus est rem non posse aliter se habere. Per 
illam distinguitur scientia. ab errore: per hanc ab opinione, 
quae includit in ratione sui formidinem oppositi." From the 
above account it is clear that there can be no degrees of either 
Certainty. For any obstacle as regards the object, renders the 
proposition no longer certain, but doubtful ; any consciousness 
of such in the subject, reduces the state of mind from know- 
ledge to opinion. The same may be said of Evidence, in the 
proper limitation of the term. A. proposition not sponte per- 
spicuum may be certain, but is not evident. 
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Atque hinc, rursus, Evidmtia^ multifariam divi- 
ditur. Sed nostro sufficit instituto, quod haec, de 
qua loquimur, Propositionis Evidentia^ vel est 
1. Axiomatis sponte perspicui ; cui proinde sine uUa 
probatione assentimur: vel 2. Conclusionis ab ejus- 
modi axiomatibus (immediate an mediate parum 
refert, modo) rite deductae. Nam cum una sit 
Veritas, sibi constans, apteque cohaerens ; quodque 
verum, vel per se certum atque evidens sit, vel 
cum effatis quibusdam certis et evidentibus neces- 
sario connexum; fit, ut quamprimum apprehen- 
ditur haec connexio, eadem omnia quasi luce per- 
fusa, parem (specie) consequantur assensum. 

§.4. Qui postremae huic evidentiae competit An. Post. 
assensus apud Logicos vocatur Scientia. Est igitur J; ^; ^; 
Scientia conclusionis certce et evidentis, a praemissis 
certis et evidentibus legitime deductae'. Certi- 
tudinem vero utramque intelligo ; et utramque 
(tam Objecti scilicet quam Subjecti) evidentiam. 

*• Evidence is here extended so as to include not only 
axiomatic but demonstrated propositions. This licence 
Aldrich perhaps took from Crakanthorpe, who uses certain 
and evident as synonymous terms; hut he departs from his 
principal authority, Sanderson, and is inconsistent with him- 
self. Evident should be limited to the axioms, the original 
premises of demonstration ; certain, to the conclusion. 

* It would be better to say, " conclusionis certae, a preemissis 
certis vel evidentibus." The premises in demonstration may 
be axiomatic principles, or the conclusions of previous demon- 
strations. In both cases the result is sdentia, though in the 
latter the deinonstration is not potissima. 
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An. Post. Nam per Objecti certitudinem Scientia distinguitur 
ab Errore ; per Subjecti certitudinem ab OpinioneK 
Si desit evidentia subjecti, nuUa est Sdentia; ubi 
sola adest, persuasa tantum, non realis evidentia 

est. 
An. Post. Qui Scientiam parit Syllogismus appellatur 

1.4.1! Scientiftcus ; alio nomine, * ATroSetKTtKo^ Demon- 
^^ ' strativus, et interdum Demonsfratio. Conclusiones 
enim certas et evidentes apud Mathematicos repe- 
riri multas in confesso est: cumque IUi, quae 
docent, soleant adjuncto Diagrammate ostendere ; 
seque propterea non rem probare, sed (quod 
majorem innuit Evidentiam) Demonstrare dicant; 

^ This will be best iinderstood from Sanderson's definitions. 
** Error est habitus, quo mens inclinatur ad assentiendum 
sine formidine falsitati. Opinio est habitus, quo mens inclinatur 
ad assentiendum cum formidine alicui propositioni propter 
probabilitatem, quam videtiu" habere." Error then, as being 
an unhesitating assent to falsehood, implies certainty of the 
subject, but not of the object. Opinion, on the other hand, 
cannot consist with certainty of the subject : nor yet, strictly 
speaking, with that of the object ; for the latter, according to 
the definition given above, depends not on the eodstence, but 
on the apprehensiony of the proximate cause. A proposition 
scientifically known by one man, may be matter of opinion to 
another; but in the latter, it has not even objective certainty. 
For the terms ohject and objective are not used here strictly 
in their modem sense, to denote the absolute afifections of 
things without the mind, but for their character when presented 
to the mind as objects of cognition. On the history of these 
terms, see Sir W. Hamilton, Eeid's Works, p. 806. 

Error, as here defined, will come under the state of mind 
described by Aristotle, Anal. Post. i. 6. 8. ol^o-eroi ovk tldas, iav 
vnokc^jf a>r dvayKalov t6 fiij opayKaiov, 
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arcessito igitur ab illis vocabulo, Syllogismus scire 
faciens apud Logicos vocatur Demonstratio. Cum- 
que in Scientia (siqua forte possibilitas, tamen) 
nullus sit erroris metus; quod hujusmodi Syllo- 
gismis, sive uno, sive pluribus probatur, id libenter 
agnoscimus sicut perhibetur ita esse ; et aliter 
(saltem naturaliter) se habere non posse. 

§. 5. DujE sunt Demonstrationis species. Prima, 
quae demonstrat "'Otl, sive Quod res sit ; probando, 
vel simpliciter et directe rem ita esse, et tum vocatur 
Ostensiva, seu potius Directa; vel si non sit, absurdi Anai. Pr. 
aliquid necessario secuturum. Haec est quae Graece An. Post. 
dicitur 'ATraycoy^^ Latine, ducens ad absurdum, 
impossihile, incommodum, uno verbo recte dixeris 
Obliquam. Exemplum ejus dat reductio Syllogismi 
a Baroko vel Bokardo ad Barbara. 

* d7roy®y^' dticens ad impossibile, This is only a coiTect 
rendering of the Aristotelian dTroyoyy^ €ls r6 abvvarov : see p. 75. 
note d. The term dTroyo))^, when it occurs by itself, has a 
different meaning. It is a syllogism whose major premise is 
certain, and its minor either more probahle or more easily 
demonstrable than the conclusion. It thus holds an inter- 
mediate place between th^ demonstrative and. the dialectic 
syllogism. See Anal. Pr. ii. 25. 

The connecting notion between these two senses of dTroycoy^ 
seems to be that of a change of question; a turning off from 
the immediate point to be proved to something else on which 
it may be made to depend. Thus, in the deductio ad impossibile, 
instead of proving the original question directly, we attempt 
to shew the falsehood of its contradictoiy ; and in the present 
case we abandon the immediate proof of the conclusion for 
that of the minor premise on which it depends. 
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Ostensiva Directa fit duobus modis. 

An.Post.!. 1. Quando aliquid demonstratur per Effectum; 
ut si diceres, Luna Soli opposita nigra cemitur; 

An.Post.i.ergo patitur Eclipsin. 2. Quando per Caysam 
remotam; ut si idem colligeres quia Sol et Luna 
diametraliter opponuntur. Quod si illud demon- 
strares per Causam proximam, quia nempe Terra 
inter Solem et Lunam interponiiar, tum fieret 

An. Post. Secunda Demonstrationis species Acotc, i. e. quae 

ri. 16. 4, 6. docet Quare. vel Propter quid res sit; causam 

II. 17. 3. ^ ^ j. j. 

ejus assignando, non quamcunque, sed proximam 
seu immediatam"'. Sic enim statuunt Logici quod 

" Immediatam. The word ^fiea-os is used in two senses by 
Aristotle. 1. For a proposition not proved by any higher 
middle term ; i. e. an axiomatic principle, forming the first 
premise of a demonstration. Such is the sense in Anal. 
Post. i. 2. 2. and ii. 19. 1. 2. For a premise immediate as 
regards its conclusion; i. e. not requiring the insertion of 
lower middle terms to connect its terms with those of the 
conclusion. Such is the sense in An. Post. i. 13. 1. This 
second sense is intended here. 

Of an immediate proposition in the first sense, the favoiurite 
scholastic example was, Omne animal rationaU est risibiXe; the 
predicate being regarded as flowing directly from the subject, 
not as connected with it by any intervening cause. Whereas 
in homo est risihilis, between predicate and subject intervenes 
the middle term ratiorudis. See Aquinas, Opusc. 48. de Syll. 
Demon. chap. 5. Zabarella, in I. Anal. Post. c. 2. cont. 9. 
Hence the foUowing specimen of a demonstratio potissima : 

Omne animal ratioruUe est risibile; 
Omnis homo est animal rationale ; ergo 
Omnis homo est risibilis. 

Any subscquent demonstration from this conclusion; e, g. 
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Scientia dmnis est Coynitio rei per causain, sed 
proprie dicta per propriam, h. e. proximam: nam 
per remotam Cur sit aliquatenus ostenditur; nihil 
amplius quam Quod sit demonstratur. 

Utriusque Speciei membra gradu differunt. Nam 
obliqua on est deterior directa, quia non demon- 
strat rem ita esse, nisi quatenus docet eam aliter se 
habere non posse ; quod tametsi eodem redeat, 
tamen animo minus satisfacit; nam si par sit 
utrobique Certitudo, hujus tamen minor Evidentia 
est^ 

Habet et Aiori sous gradus; quia potest esseAn. Post. 
causa proxima quae non est prima, h. e. per se 
nota et indemonstrabilis : cujus ideo praefertur 
Evidentia, quia (contra quam caeterae) sua luce est 
conspicua, et nihil indiget aliena. Quare, quae 
hanc adhibet causam demonstratio, et habetur, et 
nominatur Potissima. 

Sunt igitur ex mente Logicorum Demonstrandi 
quatuor modi ; quoriun alter alteri evidentia, adeo- 



Omnis Philosophus est homo ; ergo Omnis Philosophm est 
rationalis ; would be per cattsam, proodmam,^ sed non primam. 
Whether this distinction can fairly be traced to Aristotle is 
questionable. Some further remarks will be found, Appendix, 
note H. 

" Here we have a third meaning of evidentia. It is now, 
not the evidentness of a Proposition, but that of a Demonstra- 
tion; i. e. the cleamess of connection between premises and 
conclusion. 
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que dignitate, praestat*". Valet Demonstratio obli- 

qua; Potens est quaelibet Directa; Potior quae per 

causam proximam, Potissima quae per primam 

An.Po8t. demonstrat. Hujus est vulgata illa Definitio, 

12 2 

Syllogismus constans veris, primis, immediatis, notio- 
ribiiSy prioribus, et camis Conclusionis^. Exem- 
plum, nisi forte apud Mathematicos, an uspiam 
occurrat nescio. 



The foUowing table may assist the leamer. 

Demonstratio 

I 



Quod sit Propter quid sit 



Obliqua Directa Non Potissima Potlssima 

per deductionem 
ad impossibile 



per causam per causam 

proximam quse proximam et 



non est prima primam 



per effectum per causam 

remotam 



p This definition is translated from Aristotle. *An6b€i^iv fie 
Xeyo) (rv\Koyi<riJi^v erriaTrjfjLoviKSv. *^7naTTjfiovtK6v dc Xeyo) Kaff tv r^ 
?;(eiy avrhv errtaTdiMcda. Et Toiwv eorl t6 emaraxrBai oiov ^BffieVf 
dvdyKTj Kal Trfv dirobeiKTiKriv einaTrjfiriv ef akrjB&v t cirai koX npaTsov 
Ka} dfJLta^av Koi yvfapifJLayrepoav Ka\ nporepav icai alri^av tov avfincpdirfiaTOs. 

Anal. Post. i. 2. 2. See fiirther, Appendix, note H. 
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CAP. VI. 
De Methodo\ 

§. 1. Methodus est talis dispositio partium ali- 
cujus disciplinae, ut integra facilius discatur^. 
Estque duplex. 1. Inventionis, quae disciplinae Eth. Nic. 
praecepta invenit ; 2. Doctrince, quae tradit. Prior Phys.Ausc. 
procedit a sensibilibus, et singularibus, quae sunt 
nobis notiora, ad intelligibilia, et universalia quae 
sunt notiora naturce ; posterior, contra*'. 

• MfSobos in Aristotle is employed, with various shades of 
meaning ; 1 . for any instniment of acqniring or commmiicating 
knowledge ; as in de An. i. 1. 4. irdrepov dirobei^is ris iariv fi diai" 
pco-ts rj Koi Tis flfXXiy iiedodos. Cf. Philoponus, Scholia, p. 235, a. 10. 

2. for knowledge reduced to system ; and thus as equivalent 
to CTrtoT^/iiy: Phys. Ausc. i. 1. 1. Eth. Nic. i. 1. 1. Top. i. 2. 2. 

3. for a systematic treatise on any branch of knowledge, 
synonymous with irpayjxaTcia: PoUt. iv. 2. 1. vi. 2. 6. Eth. Nic. 
i. 2. 9. But method is not treated of by Aristotle in any of his 
logical writings ; and with reason, for the subject, except so 
far as method is synonymous with inference, is extra-logical. 

^ Method hsts been treated of by Logicians in two principal 
senses. 1 . As a process of inference from the known to the 
unknown; which is the earUer sense of the term, and sanc- 
tioned by Aristotle and his Greek interpreters. 2. As an 
arrangement of truths already known, with a view of com- 
municating them to others. The last corresponds to the 
Greek rd^is, and should rather be called Ordo. It is distin- 
guished from the first by Zabarella and others. Aldrich'8 
definition corresponds only to the second sense of Methodm ; 
but in his subsequent division he confounds it with the first. 

* The Meihodus Inventionis can only be a process of inference ; 
for no arrangement of parts is possible before they have been 
discovered. The discovery of general principles from individual 
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Methodus Doctrinae duplex est. ^ Perfecta, aKpoa- 
/juiTCK^ ; et Imperfecta, i^coT^piKrj. Perfecta rur- 
sus, vel Universalis est, qua integra disciplina, vel 
Parlicularis, qua aliqua disciplinae pars docetur. 
Utraque duplex est. 

objects of sense, if limited to the inferential process itself, 
will be Induction. The term, however, is sometimes extended 
so as to include the preliminary accumulation of individuals. 
In this wider sense it will embrace the four successive steps 
given by Aristotle, Anal. Post. ii. 19. atoBria-iSf fivfifirj, e/iircipta, 
ivraycryri, 

But the Methodm Inventionis must not be absolutely limited 
to Induction and its preliminaries, though these are the most 
important instruments of discovery. In some sciences, as in 
mathematics, truths are chiefly discovered by demonstration ; 
and till so discovered, cannot, of course, be imparted to others 
by the methodus doctrincB, 

Induction and Syllogism are the only two methods of 
inference, The Greek commentators, Ammonius and Eu- 
stratius, enumerate four, adding Division and Definition ; but 
in these last there is no reasoning process. See Zabarella, 
de Methodis, lib. iii. cap. 5 sqq. 

^ The Methodus DoctrintB is not in the same sense a process 
of inference from known to imknown ; for the parts are sup- 
posed to be known already to the teacher, and are methodically 
arranged for the benefit of the leamer. This then corresponds 
rather to Order than to Method in the proper sense. It may 
be an arrangement either of the whole or of a portion of a 
subject ; and is thus either universal or particular. Cf. 
Zabarella, de Methodis, lib. ii. cap. 20. The distinction 
between the Perfect and Imperfect Method is not usually 
recognised by writers on the subject. Aldrich is thinking of 
the acroamatic and exoteric teaching of Aristotle and others ; 
the characteristic feature of the latter being the suppression 
of certain doctrines as not fitted for a promiscuous audience. 
Whereas the universal and particular Methods merely relate 
to the whole and the parts in the same exposition. 
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1. Compositoria sive Synlheiica^y quae inservit An. Post. 
disciplinis Theoreticis ; et a notione Subjecti i. ib. i. 

• •• •••• • . • • . • . Eth. Nic. 

mcipiens, pnncipia ejus et species investigat,i.2.6. 
donec a summo genere in ista disciplina per- 
veniat ad infimam speciem^. 2. Resolutoria siveEth.Nic. 

^ VI. 18. 10. 

VII. 9. 4. 
Metaph. 

« On Synthesis and Analysis, and the various employment 

of both, some remarks will be found m the Appendix, note F. 

The notion of Synthesis in the present passage corresponds 

to that of Metaphysical parts and whole, which has been men- 

tioned as applicable to a syllogistic process from a general 

principle to its particular applications. Not so that of Analysis ; 

which in the present passage is also a process from the universal 

to the particular, not from the particular to the imiversal. 

By Subjectum is meant the most general Subject whose pro- 

perties the Science investigates ; as Magnitude in Geometry. 

The Principia are the apx^^ «f &"> or axiomatic principles, from 

which the demonsti^ation commences. Species are the sub- 

divisions of the general Subject; as the square, the triangle, 

&C. Cf. Anal. Post. i. 10. 4. Ilao-a yap airod^iKTiKrj efTKrrrifirf n€p\ 
Tpia earivf Sa^a re eti^at TiBerai (Tovra d' iarl t6 yevoSf o5 t&p Kaff avTii 
iraBripnT<av iarl ^eoprtic^) icat t6. Koivh \€y6fi€va aftiofiara, cf &v irpaT(ov 
arrobetKwa-i, Koi TpiTov Th TrdBrf, hv rt arjfiaivei fKaarov Xa/i/3am. On 
the position of these in demonstration, some remarks will be 
foimd in Appendix, notes B and H : see also Trendelenburg, 
Erlauterungen, p. 118. 

' " Exemplum evidens in primis est in scientia physica, ubi 
primiun tractatur de corpore naturali in genere, deque 
affectionibus ejus et principiis; post descenditur ad species 
corporis natiu*alis, videlicet corpus simplex, coelum, ele- 
mentum ; post mixtum, idque itenmi vel imperfecte mixtum, 
vel meteora ; post perfecte mixtum, idque iterum vel inanima- 
tum, ut metalla, mineralia, vel animatum, idque vel vegetans, 
ut planta, vel sentiens : idque iterum vel irrationale, ubi 
tractantur omnia animalia bruta: vel rationale, ut homo; 
atque ita a summo genere ad species infimas devenitur. 
Eadem methodus obsen^atur in mathematica et physica." 
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Analytica^, quae inservit disciplinis Practicis; et 
a notione Finis incipiens, subjectum, et tandem 
media investigat ^. 

Keckermann, Syst. Log. lib. iii. Tract. ii. cap. 1. Cf. Zabarella, 
de Meth. lib. ii. cap. 7. 

8 The Analytic, as well as the Synthetic Method, observes 
a deductive order from premises to conclusion. Its name 
then refers, not to the metaphysical relations of Species and 
Genus as whole and part, but to that common illustration of 
Aristotle^s, by which, in productive or practical operation, the 
product or end is represented as a whole, and the materials or 
means as parts. The order of teaching will be the same as that of 
deliberation ; the reverse of that of operation. The following 
passages may illustrate the image. Eth. Nic. iii. 5. 11. akka 
d€fi€voi TeXos rt, 7ra>s Ka\ 8ia rivcav earai (TKOTrovfri, Ka\ 8ia ir\€i6vci>v 
fi€V (paivofuvov yiv€(r6ai dia rivos paara Ka\ KahXiara ema-Koirovfri, di 

€v6s d* €mT€\0VfUv0V IT&S diclt TOVTOV ^OTai KOK^IVO bUi TlVOSt €<OS ^V 

TkOtaaiv ini t6 irpS>Tov atnoVf t iv TJj evpiaei ca^aT^v iariv 6 yhp 
pov\€v6fi€vos €OiK€ (rfT^lv Koi ava\v€i,v &an€p bidyfMfifia . . . Ka\ t6 
taxoTov iv Tff ava\va€i irpS>Tov iv tJ yevia^i, Eth. Nic. vi. 13. 10. 
oi yap av\\oyiafio\ tc^v TrpoKTciv apxfjv €xovt€s ^laiv, en^eid^ toiSvBc tA 
Tckos Ka\ t6 apuTTov. vii. 9. 4. €v hk Tois Trpofccrt t6 o5 €V€Ka dp\^ 
&an€p iv Tols fJuaOrffuvnKoXs al virodeacis. An example of the de- 

liberative and practical processes will be found, Metaph. vi. 
7. 7. 

By svhjectum is meant the subjectum operationis, or tnateria 
circa quam, more properly called the object; by media, the 
means by which out of this matter the end is produced. In 
building, e. g. the house is the end; the materials the mbject; 
the act of building, the means, In Ethics, as treated by 
Aristotle, happiness is the end; man the svhject; virtue the 
mea7is. 

^ Exemplum evidens methodi analyticse ab Axistotele in 
Ethicis proponitur, ubi libro primo Jinis prsecognoscitur, 
sciHcet felicitas ; post subjectum, nimirum hominis appetitus, 
seu vohmtas, et intellectus ; sequentibus libris media traduntur, 
per quffi finis introducitur, videlicet virtutes theoreticee et 
practicse." Keckennann, Syst. Log. lib- iii. tr. 2. cap. 1. 
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Regulae Methodi generales hae sunt. In tra- 
denda disciplina 1. Nihil desit aut redundet. 

2. Singulae partes inter se consentiant. 3. Nihil 
tractetur quod non sit subjecto aut fini homo- 
geneum. 4. Singulae partes aptis transitionibus 
connectantur. 

5. Praecedat in docendo, sine quo alterum intel- 
ligi non potest, ipsum vero sine altero potest. 

§. 2. In tradendis disciplinis suis Mathematici 
hac utuntur methodo. 1. Vocum signijicaiionem 
constituunt : h. e. Vocabula artis suo quodque loco 
sic definiunt, ut legem sibi statuant iis nusquam 
uti, praeterquam in eo sensu quem explicat defi- 
nitio. 2. Definitionibus subjungunt Axiomata, 
quas et Koivas ivvoias vocant'; h. e. effata sponte 
perspicua, quibus in decursu operis utendum vident. 

3. Posthaec adjiciunt Postulata, quae ad praxin 
spectant; suntque per se certa et evidentia; quae 
proinde sine probatione concedi suo jure postulant. 

4. Hisce positis, propositiones demonstrant ; ordine, 
et, quoad fieri potest, afiirmate : una lege con- 
tenti, ut, quicquid demonstratum eunt, ex ante 

• The Koufoi fwoiai of the matliematicians correspond to the 
d^uDfuiTa of Aristotle. The latter tenn is not used by Euclid ; 
nor by any of the early Mathematicians in its Aristotelian 
sense. Among the Stoics, axiom was synonymous with pro- 
position, and in this sense it is mentioned in a passage of 
Apuleius, quoted p. 36, note a. For a fuU history of the term 
and its several uses, see Sir W. Hamilton's note, Keid'sWorks, 
p. 764. 
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datis vel probatis manifestum faciant. Caetera, in 
quibus methodi praeceptores multi sunt et odiosi, 
non morantur. 

Mathematicorum methodum in caeteris artibus 
et scientiis, si tenere non liceat, aemulari certe 
licet. Quo ad hanc quaeque proprius accedit, eo 
caeteris perfectior, et ad docendiun aptior videtur. 
Sed ad ea quae docentur retinenda, nihil est utiUus 
absoluti operis conspectu; in quo, ea quae sunt 
ante (extra ordinem fortasse) demonstrata, suis 
quaeque in locis, h. e. servata Logicorum methodo, 
reponantur. 
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Solulio Sophismatum\ 

§. 1. CujuscuNQUE Syllogismi difficultas ad duas 
Species revocari poterit; alteram, quae in Argu- 
menti Materia, alteram, quae in Forma consistit: 
nam qui has duas expedire noverit, is in tertia, 
quae ex ambarum complexione oritur, non haerebit. 

Si inciderit Materia difficilis, unicum huic malo Soph. 

-. A -^» ' -%• 11 'A Elench. 

remedium est, disciphnam imde desumitur argu-9. i. 
mentum, fidehter didicisse : quod ut facias, Instru- 
menti operam tibi Logica praestabit; sed ulterius 

' The examination of Fallacies is extra-logical, except when 
the consequence is formally invalid ; in which case it may be 
detected by the ordinary rules of syllogism. The following 
Sophisms are not all susceptible of this solution. Some are 
material fallacies, arising from ambiguity of language or 
falsity of assertion. But they are not treated of by Aristotle 
as belonging to the Science of Logic, but to the Art of 
Dialectic, of which, as has been before observed, a con- 
siderable portion is material. In fact, Aristotle's Treatise 
ir€p\ (ro<l>umKSv iXeyx^ov is merely an account of the pseudo- 
refiitations principally in use among the Sophists of his day, 
whether depending upon equivocal language, false assumption, 
or illogical reasoning. 

I 
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nihil confert. Proprium illi munus est Syllogismi 
Formam explorare; h. e. Utrum Conclusio ex 
Praemissis consequatur propter ipsum CoUigendi 
modum: Sed an ponendae sint Praemissae (nisi 
forte sint pure Logicae) aliunde discendum est. 
Sicubi autem Syllogismus qui legitimus non est, 
videatur tamen; aut contra; (quorum utrumque 
saepissime, et de causis pene infinitis accidit) For- 
malem ejus Consequentiam excutere est Artis 
Logicae. 

Qui hoc opus aggreditur, id sibi negotii datum 
sciat, ut Difficilem suum Syllogismum, primo in 
Categoricum purum, vel in plures, si opus sit, 
convertat; tum ad Canonem accurate exigat; 
cujus operis ratio praecedente Libro abunde 
An.Pr.i. declarata est. Summa rei huc redit. Consi- 

32 8 

deranda est primo Conclusio ; ejusque Termini 
solerter distinguendi : Praedicatum enim est Major 
Terminus Syllogismi; qui proinde Praemissam 
quoque Majorem indicabit; Subjectum pariter 
Minorem ; et in utraque sese offeret Argumentum 
sive Terminus Medius: Unde et si desit Praemis- 
sarum alterutra, facile suppleri poterit, Hisce cog- 
nitis, nec Figura Syllogismi, nec Modus latebit; 
qui si legitime, nec tamen vere concludere videatur, 
quaerendum annon anceps sit aliquis trium Ter- 
minorum? nam si in iis nuUa lateat ambiguitas, 
necessario falsa erit altera Praemissarum. 

Hunc in modum licebit Syllogismum quemvis 
Categoricum purum explorare ; qualis si non sit 
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qui proponitur, quam facillime fiet, per ea quae 
priore Libro, extremo Capite tertio, et toto quarto 
sunt ostensa. Siquid amplius restet, id Exemplis 
melius quam Praeceptis docebitur. 

§. 2. Ordiemur autem a facillimis ; nempe soph. 
veterum So^histarum Fallaciis ; quarum 13 species^. i. 
enumerat Aristoteles; sex, quae muUiplicitate dic- 
tionis ; septem, quse aliquo exlra dictionem vitio 
laborarent^. Et erat aliqua fortasse difficultas in 

^ Of the Aristotelian division of Fallacies into oi iraph Ti)r 
Xe^iv and ol e^» rrjs Xe^ea>f, Archbishop Wliately observes, that 
it has not hitherto been grounded on any distinct principle : 
he therefore adopts a conjectui*al explanation, according to 
which the former are interpreted as logical Fallacies, in which 
the conclusion does not follow from the premises ; the latter, 
as material Fallacies, where tlie conclusion does follow, the 
falsehood being in the assumption. This, however, is not 
the ancient principle of distinction, which is stated, with 
more or less clearness, by several Logicians. To go no 
higher than Sanderson ; we find, " Fallacia omnis in dictione 
oritur ex dictionis aliqua multiplicitate. Est autem Multiplex 
aliud actuale : quando dictio invai^iata multa significat ; ut in 
aquivocatione, et amphibolia, Aliud potentiale : quando dictio 
quoad prolationem aliquo modo variata, multa significat; ut 
in compositione, divisiom, et a^icentu. Aliud phantasticum : 
quando dictio imimi reipsa significans, videtur tamen multa 
significare ; ut in figura dictionis. FallacieB extra dictionem 
sunt in quibus contingit deceptio, non tam ex multiplici 
aliquo latente in vocibus ipsis, quam ex ignoratione rerum." 
This principle is foimd in Alexander of Aphrodisias, Scholia, 
p. 298, b. 28. r and still earlier, if the work be genuine, 
in the Treatise vepl t£p vapk rriv X/ftr (ro<l>ia-fjLdT<op, ascribed 
to Galen. Indeed it may be gathered from Aristotle 
himself ; Soph. Elench. 4, 1. 6, 2. 7, 3. Occam states the 

i2 
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earum aliquibus, juxta veterem disputandi (h. e. 
interrogandi) morem propositis ; sed profecto 
nemo tam obtusus est, qui non easdem Syllogistice 
propositas agnoscat statim, et derideat. V. g. Erit 
fortasse qui rogatus Quod non amiserit utrum haheat 
necneP non intelligat se captum iri, sive simpliciter 
habere se, sive non habere responderit: at pro- 
posito hujusmodi Syllogismo, Quod non amisisti 
habes; Cornua non amisisti; Ergo habes: Vel Quod 
non amisisti non habes; Oculos non amisisti; Ergo 
non habes; quid reponat nemo non videt. 

distinction still more clearly. " Fallacise in dictione sunt 
illse penes quas seciuidum omnes modos peccant sophistica 
argumenta composita ex signis voluntarie institutis. FallacisB 
extra dictionem simt illse penes quas peccant argumenta tam 
composita ex signis voluntarie institutis quam composita ex 
signis naturaliter significantibus." Logica, iii. 4. cap. 1. The 
former arise from defects in the arbitrary signs of thought, 
and hence are firequently confined to a single language. The 
latter are in the thought itself, whether materially, in the 
false application of notions to things, or formally, in the 
violation of the laws by which the operations of the reason 
should be govemed. Under this head are thus included both 
false judgments and illogical reasonings. These FaUacies are 
connected with language only secondarily and accidentally ; 
the former primarily and essentially. See further, Waitz, 
vol. ii. p. 532. 
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Fallaciae dictionis, sive in dictioney sex sunt ^. 
§.3. 1. Fallacia cequivocationiSy sive nata exSoph. 

^^ Eloncli* 

voce aequivoca: ut, Canis est animal; Sinus est 4., 1. 19, i. 
canis; Ergo, Siritis est animal. In hoc quatuor 
sunt termini; quorum duo, vox Canis aequivoce 
sumpta. 

2. Fallacia amphibolice; sive nata ex sententia Soph. 

i»/Ti ... ^f Elench. 

ampnioola, h. e. ancipitis structurae ; ut Quoa tan- 4. 4. i». i. 
ffitur a Socrate illud sentit ; Columna tangitur a 
Socrate; Ergo Columna sentit. Vox sentit, non 
sponte, sed in hac structura est ambigua; cujus 
vi, in Majori significat Sentit Socrates; in Con- 
clusione, Sentit Socratem : Quare Syllogismus 
habet quatuor terminos. 

3. 4. Fallacia Compositionis ^, ubi datum in sensu Soph. 

Elench. 
4. 6. 20. 1. 
* With the following account of the Fallacies may be com- 

pared the corresponding chapter in the Ehetoric, ii. 24. In 

doing so, however, it must be remembered, that the present 

sophisms occur in a disputation carried on in colloquial form 

between antagonists, and conforming to established rules; 

whereas those are introduced ad libitum by an Orator in the 

course of his speech. Hence, though the principle of deception 

may be similar, the manner of its application will not always 

correspond. The same caution is still more necessary in 

examining modem specimens of Sophistry. 

** This Fallacy, as treated by Aristotle, includes a wrong 

composition of clauses in a sentence capable of two pimc- 

tuations. In this extension, the examples possihHs est se- 

dentem stare, dc. are easily ineluded under Composition ; the 

sense varying according as sedentem is joined with possibUe est, 

or with stare. The Fallacy of Division, in like manner, will 

include the separation of clauses which ought to be imited. 
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diviso sumitur in sensu composito ; ut, Duo et Tria 

sunt Par et Impar: Quinque sunt Duo et Tria; 

Soph. Ergo Quinque sunt Par et fmpar. Fallacia Divi- 

4:.^^\6.i.sioni$y quando datum in sensu composito sumitur 

in diviso ; ut, Planetce sunt septem: Sol et Luna 

sunt Planetce; Ergo Sol et Luna sunt septem. 

Utroque modo quatuor sunt termini si aperte 

loquaris. V. g. Prioris Syllogismi mens est, Duo 

et Tria seorsim accepta sunt Par et Impar. Quin- 

que sunt Duo et Tria in unum composita, &c. Pos- 

terioris vero, Planetae colleciive sum;:H sunt sep- 

tem; Sol et Luna sunt Planetae disiributive sumpti 

&c. Unde duplex utrobique Medius. 

Soph. *'Huc referri solent hujusmodi Orationes; Pos- 

^.M.26.^.^* sibile est album esse nigrum ; Possibile est seden- 

^' tem siare : dubito an satis recte ; quia tanto 

acumine non est opus. Potest quidem album 

Jieri nigrum ; et Possi! lile est sedenii stare ; at 

si haec velles, incongrue locutus es. Utraque 

igitur Oratio est simpliciter neganda; vel ut 

aperte falsa si sit congrua, vel si non sit congrua, 

quia non est Propositio." 

Soph. 5. Fallacia Accenius seu Prosodice^ potius, quando 

4.8. 21, i.pro eodem sumuntur quae vel Litera, vel Spintu, 

vel Tempore, vel Accentu sunt diversa: ut, Est 

servus Ergo est cei-vus; Est ara Ergo est hara. 

• The FaUacia ProsodicB, as Aristotle obsenTS, is a Fallacy 
in writing only, not in speaking. Lepores and lepores have no 
ambiguity when rightly pronounced. The first example {servus 
ergo cervvs), supposing the pronunciation of both words to be 
the same, is not properly an instance of this Fallacy. 
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Est malum (an apple) Ergo malum (an evil). 
Venatur Upores Ergo et Lepores ; qiiibus qui falli 
potest, debet, 

6. Fallacia Figurce dictionis, quando proptersoph. 
dictiones siraile?, quod de uno datur de altero4. 9. 22. i. 
arripitur: idque vel Grammatice^ ut Musa est 
Foeminini generis, Ergo et Poeta : vel Logice, ut 
Docere est agere, Ergo et Videre. Haec Materia 
potius quam Forma peccat : et operose solvi non 
postulat : ponit aliquid aperte falsum ; quo negato 
evertitur. 

' Grammatice, i. e. inferring that Poeta is of the feminine 
gender, because the majority of words with the same termina- 
tion are so. Logice, inferring that videre belongs to the 
category of irotciv, because most infinitive moods of this form 
are included imder it. 

The natural form in which this Fallacy would be stated is 
that of an induction, or rather a number of examples, after 
the manner of Socrates. Indeed, this very sophism is put 
into the mouth of Socrates by Aristophanes, Nubes, 681 sqq. 
Stated in this form, the logical inconsequence is obvious ; as 
also if it is reduced to syllogism. " Such and such words are 
feminine; Musa resemhles such and such words." Here 
there is no middle term. This ambiguity is sometimes 
called multiplex phantasticum. Cf. Peti*. Hisp. Summ. Log. 
Tract. vi. " Est autem multiplex phantasticum, quando aliqua 
dictio significat unum et videtur significare aliud propter 
simihtudinem quam habet in parte cum alia dictione ; ut videre 
significat passionem, et -s^detur significaxe actionem, propter 
hoc quod est simile huic verbo, agere." But the Fallacy would 
seem more naturally to belong to those extra dictionem. 

In Ehet. ii. 24. 2. Aristotle gives another form of this 
Fallacy; viz. when a series of detached propositions are so 
enunciated as to appear logically connected, not being 
really so. See also Soph. Elench. 15. 5. 
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soph. Fallaciae extra dictionem sunt septem*. 

Elench. 

4.10. -. .-f 

Soph. §.4. 1. Fallacia Accidentis^ ; quando acctden- 

5. L 24. 1. tarium aliquod confiinditur cum eo quod est essen- 
tiale seu principaliter intentum: ut^ Quod emisti 
comedisti, Crudum emisti; Ergo Crudum comedisti: 
in quo, Quod emisti, et Quale emisti, confiinduntur ; 
unde quatuor termini. 
Soph. 2. Fallacia a Dicto secundum Quid ad Dictum 

Elench. , 

5.2. 26. 1. Simpliciter ; quando proceditur a voce determniate 
sumpta, ad eandem absolute positam : ut, Mthiops 
est albus dentes; Ergo alhus: unde quatuor esse 
Terminos necesse est\ 

Soph. 3. Fallacia Iqnorationis Elenchi. Elenchu^^ 

Elench. ^ 

b. 5. 26. 1. 

An. Pr. II. g Fallacies eoctra dictionem embrace all those in which the 

20. 1. 

Soph. deception arises from any other cause than ambiguity of 

Elench. language ; whether from a false assiunption in the premise, 

or from the reasoning being imsoimd. Purely logical faUaeies 

belong not to the in dictioney but to the extra dictionem. 

^ The example of this Fallacy given by Aristotle is, Coriscus 

is diflferent from Socrates ; Socrates is a man ; therefore 

Coriscus is different from a man. The Fallacy lies in as- 

suming that whatever is different from a given subject is 

incompatible with all the predicates [ra avfiPaLvovTa) of that 

subject. The reasoning is thus illogical, Socrates is a man ; 

Coriscus is not Socrates ; therefore Coriscus is not a man. 

* The example as stated by Aristotle will run thus ; ^thiops 
non est alhus ; JEthiops est aUms dentes ; Ergo, qui est aUms non 
est aHms. Here there are four terms, and the Conclusion, as 
Aristotle himself observes, is not drawn syllogistically. 

* The Elenchus is defined by Aristotle, avXkoyurfihs aw4- 
^acrcwy, An. Pr. ii. 20. 1. Soph. Elench. 6. 4. The Ignoratio 
Elenchi consists in neglecting some of the conditions required 
by the rules of Dialectic for proving the contradictory of any 
given proposition. This is the case when the conclusion does 
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proprie Syllogismus est Adversarium redarguens: 
confirmando scil. quod ilUus sententiae contradicat. 
Quare in hanc incidit Fallaciam qui se putat 
Adversarium redarguere, non servatis Contradicendi 
Legibm, (de quibus vide pag. 46.) Qui in his 
peccat, docendus est se nescire Quid sit Con- 
tradicere. 

4. Fallacia a non-causa pro causa^; sive sit asoph. 

,. ,. Elench. 

non-vera pro vera; sive a non-lali pro tali'^: ut 5.11. 29.1. 

An. Pr.n. 

17 3 

not logically foUow from the premises ; or when the premises 
themselves are not admitted by the opponent ; or when the 
conclusion, though legitimately deduced from allowed pre- 
mises, is an apparent, not a real, contradiction of the op- 
ponent s position, failing in one of the foiu* conditions of 
contradiction, viz. eodem modo, secundum idem, ad idem, eodem 
tempore. In this extended sense, every fallacy is an Ignoratio 
Elenchi, as is observed by Aristotle, Soph. Elench. 6. 1. 
though the name is especially applied to the last instance. 

* This fallacy, according to Aristotle, most frequently occurs 
in the deductio ad impossiMle^ and consists in pretending that the 
proposition which we wish to refute is the cause of the false 
conclusion, which in reality follows from other premises; 
i. e. in maintaining that the conclusion is false because ihat 
particvlar assumption is false. This mode of deception has 
place in dialectical disputation, from the practice of asking 
the opponent to grant certain premises. An imnecessary 
proposition is asked and granted among the rest, and after- 
wards selected as the false assumption. Aldricfi's examples 
refer rather to the rhetorical than to the dialectical form of 
this fallacy. In this the speaker is guilty merely of a false 
assertion, attributing a certain eflfect to a wrong cause. See 
Rhet. ii. 24. 8. 

" In the rum vera pro vera, there is no connexion between 
the eflfect and the supposed cause ; in the non tali jn-o taliy 
there is a connexion but an insufficient one ; wine, e. g. does 
not intoxicate except in certain quantity. This instance, 
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Cometa fuhit; Ergo Bellum ent; NuUo modo; 
nam si fuerit, aliis de Causis futurum est. Quod 
inebriat prohibendum est; Vinum inebriat; Nequa- 
quam vero, sed Abusus vini. Haec Fallacia bene 
solvitur negando Causam falsam; melius, addu- 
cendo germanam. 

Huc refertur ab aliquibus (qua de causa non 

video) hoc Sophisma; Qui magis esurit^ plus 

comedit ; Qui minu^ comedity magis esurit; Ergo 

Qui minus comedit, plus comedit. Sed qui hoc, 

vel hujus simile attulerit (ut innumera afferri 

solent) docendus est congrue loqui : Hoc si 

fecerit dicet in hoc casu Qui magis esurit plus 

^^ comedet; Qui minus com&dit, magis esurit; Ergo 

^^ Qui minus com&dit^ plus comedet" 

Soph. 5. Fallacia Conseqitentis'', quando infertur quod 

Elench. . ^ . i -r-» -w-f -r-r 

5.8. 28. i.non sequitur: ut, Antmal est; Ergo, sLst Homo. 
Hic memineris, quod si recte ratione uti volumus, 
Consequentia aut directa, immediata, formaUs, aut 
plane nulla est; peccat enim contra aliquam Dia- 
lecticae regulam ; ad quam si provoces, refelletur. 

however, more properly belongs to the fallacy a dicto secundum 
quid ad dictum simpliciter. " Wine (in excess) intoxicates ; 
therefore, Wine (absolutely) is to be forbidden." 

" The faUacia consequentis is an error in reasoning, as may 
be clearly seen in the examples given Soph. Elench. 5. 8. and 
Khet. ii. 2.4. 7. e. g. Honey is yellow; Gall is yellow; there- 
fore gall is honey. Here the middle term is undistributed. 
Another specimen cited by Aristotle is the reasoning of 
Mehssus ; " Whatever is generated has a beginning ; the 
universe is not generated ; therefore it has not a beginning." 
Cf. Phys. Ausc. 1. 3. JJ. Here there is an ilUcit process of tlie 
major term. 
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6. Fallacia Pelilionis Principii'*, cum ut datumsoph. 

T 1 • TT ^ Elench. 

assumitur, quod probatum oportuit. V. g. Camft. 7.27.1. 

Anfll Pr. 

probatur aliquid vel per seipsum, (quae vocaturii. 16. 1. 
Petitio statim,) ut, Homo est, Ergo, est Hamo : la^^i. 
Vel per Synonymum; ut Ensis est acutus; Krgo, 
Gladius : Vel per aeque ignotum ; ut Hic est Pater 
Melchisedeh; Ergo, Hcec Mater: Vel per ignotius; 
ut, Hoc Quadratum est hujus Trianguli dnplum, 
Quia huic Circulo cequale: Vel per Circulum; re- 
sumendo scilicet quod relictum est; ut si diceres, 
Ignis est calidus Ergo urit: et post pauca, Tgnis 
urit Ergo est calidus. 

7. Fallacia^ plurium interrogationumy quandoSoph. 

, . - Elench. 

plures quaestiones velut una proponuntur; v. g. 5.13.30.1. 
Suntne Mel et Fel dulcia? Estne homo animal et 
lapisP Evertitur, ad singulas questiones distincte 
respondendo; sicut fecit Menedemus Eretriensis 
qui rogante eum Alexino, Numquid Patrem ver^ 
berare desiissetP Nec verheravi, inquit, nec desii\ 

Atque hae sunt tredecim Sophismatum formulae' 
Veteribus usitatiores, quae Tironibus Logicis in 
exemplum proponi solent, Poterant esse pauci- 

*» On the Petitio Principii, see Appendix, note D. Aristotle 
enumerates ^we varieties ; which, however, are not the same 
as those given by Aldrich. See Top. viii. 13. 

p This is merely a dialectical fallacy; and consists in 
entrapping an opponent into an answer partly false, by 
artfully putting two questions as one. 

*i Diog. Laert. ii. 135. 

' These thirteen fallacies are comprised in the mnemonic 
lines, 

^quivocat, Amphi. Componit, Dividit, Acc. Fi. 
Acci. Quid, Ignorans, Non causa, Oon. Petit. Interr. 
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ores; nam videntur aliqu8e coincidere; et prae- 
terea tres, Non-cavLsa pro Causa, Petitio Principii, 
et Plures interrogationes^ non sunt Fallaciae proprie 
dictae, h. e. Syllogismi Forma peccantes ' ; sed 
Vitia male Opponentis. Poterant et plures*; sed 
cum hic numerus Aristoteli satisfecisset, idem 
omnibus post illum Logicis satisfecit. 

§. 5. SoPHisMATiBus ex sententia veterum accen- 
sendae sunt Inexplicahiles (ut vocantur) Rationes, 
quas Megarici, Stoici, aliique Eristicam professi, 
propriis nominibus insignivere, CrocodiluSy Men- 
tiens, ObvelatuSy &c. quas plerasque collegit GaS' 
sendu^, et retulit in Lihro de Origine et Varietate 
Logic(B: Nos eodem fere ordine explorabimus quo 
ab iUo sunt propositae. 
Arist.Phys. 1. AcHiLLEs vocatur Argumeutum quo usus est 

Ausc VI 

9. 3. ' Zeno Eleates, non ut Motum toUeret, quod vulgo 
8.T sed falso dicitm:; sed ut ostenderet Continumn 
Eiench. ^OVL cssc infinite divisibile, quia hoc dato Motus 
toUeretm:. Argumentum sic se habet. Sit Achilles 
quantum voles ttoSw wkv9, puta decuplo velocior 

• Aristotle's definition of Fallacy will include logical de- 
ductions from false premises, as well as illogical deductions 
from any premises. See Top. i. 1. 3. ^'E.pumKhs b* eWl crvX- 
XoyKrfihs 6 eie ^aivofuvav tvbo^av, htj ovt&v b€, Kat 6 e£ €vb6(oi>v J) 
(jyaivofievoiv ivh6^&v <t)atv6fi€vos Aldricli's limitation to Syllogisms 
faulty in form is quite arbitrary. 

* Aristotle does not profess to give a complete enumeration 
of the fallacies ; but only a list of such as may be solved 
by the Dialectician. There may be innumerable false as- 
sumptions, on matters not belonging to Dialectic, which 
must be refrited from the principles of the Science or Art to 
which they belong. See Soph. Elench. 9. 1. 
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Testudine. Quiescente illo, confecerit Testudo 
partem aliquam (puta decimam) spatii percurrendi. 
Tum procedat Achilles, idemque spatium per- 
currat: progredietur interim Testudo per partem 
ejus decimam, h. e. totius spatii centesimam; hanc 
conficiat Achilles, et percurret interim Testudo 
hujus centesimae decimam; et sic deinceps in 
infinitum; quo fiet ut Achilles nunquam asse- 
quatur Testudinem ". 

" Archbishop Whately evades the difficiilty of Zeno's argu- 
ment, by observing, that it cannot be exhibited in a Syllogism. 
But this confession is in fact a smrender of the syllogistic 
criterion, as a means of discriminating between sound and 
imsound reasoning. On the contrary, nothing is easier than 
to exhibit the reasoning in a Syllogism, and to shew thereby 
that the fallacy does not he in the form, but in the matter. 
Thus, representing the whole space to be traversed by a. 

"Any spaceequalto ^ + i^ + i^ <^c. is infinite, (being the 

sum of an infinite series). The space to be passed before 
Achilles overtakes the tortoise is equal to this sum. There- 
fore it is infinite." 

The whole mystery of this famous fallacy lies in this, that 
the major premise isfalse. The sum of an infinite series may 
be, and in this case is, finite. 

It may be observed, that Aldrich is mistaken as regards 
Zeno's object in this Sophism. It was proposed to support 
the leading tenet of Parmenides, of the imity of all things, by 
shewing that the identity of rest and motion is a necessary 
result from the contrary opinion. It does not appear, however, 
that Zeno advanced this argument seriously. His principal 
design was to retort the ridicule which had been thrown on 
the doctrine of Parmenides, by involving his opponents in 
the same absin*dities which they professed to find in his 
theory. Cf. Plato, Parm. p. 128. Arist. Soph. Elench. 10. 2. 
33. 4. Cousin, Nouveaux Fragments, Zenon d'Elee. 
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Ineptum est hoc Sophisma. 1. Quia solvitur 
ambulando; quod fecil Diogenes''. 2. Quoniam 
ex ipsa Hypothesi, Dum Testudo quae praecessit 
spatio A, conficit ,^ A, Achilles conficiet 2 A ; 
adeoque statim assequetur eam, et antecedet^ 
Sed hoc (inquies) in casu proposito nunquam fiet ; 
Recte; Ne enim fiat, in ipso proponendi modo 
clam inseritur nova conditio. Nam 3. Argumen- 
tum aliis verbis hoc dicit; Si Achillem decuplo 
velociorem praecesserit Testudo ; et uterque meo 
pergat arbitratu; Ego perficiam ne Achilles asse- 
quatur Testudinem : Quare prorsus nunquam asse- 
quetur. Quae est Fallacia a dicto secundum quid, 
ad dictum simpliciter. 

2. Diodorus Cronus, quod Sophismata Stilponis 
non solvisset, exinde ovo^ appellatus est ' ; id cog- 

* The solution of Diogenes proves nothing. Zeno contends 
that reason contradicts the evidence of the senses. Diogenes 
replies that tlie evidence of the senses contradicts that of 
reason. Who denied that ? 

y The fatility of this attempt at solution might have been 
leamed from Aristotle, Soph. Elench. 24. ^ It only shews 
that the contradictory assertion rests also on seemingly valid 
reasoning; whereas the duty of the opponent is to shew 
where the fallacy of Zeno's reasoning lies. 

' The facetious lambics in which Diodorus was thus " writ 
down an ass" are as foUows : 

Kp6v€ Ai6d&p€f TiV o-f datfi6vo9P KaKfj 

*A$vfiiq. ^vtipvatp 
"iv avTos avrhv lyifiaKjis tls rdprapov, 

SriXirfiovor ov Xvaas hni 
AlviyfJLorabTj ; Toiyhp €vp€$ris Kp6vos 
E^a y€ Tov pa Koanra re. 

See Diog. Laert. ii. 112. 
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nominis aliunde promeritus, quod ad hunc modum 
contra Motum disputaret Mobile movetur vel in 
quo est locOy vel in quo non est; At neutrum horum; 
Ergo Non omnino. Unde facete illum lusit Hero- 
philus, qui ut luxatum illi humerum restitueret 
rogatus, Tuu^ (inquit) humerus vel in quo erat loco 
existens excidit^ vel in quo non erat* Sed neutrum 
horum; Ergo non omnino. Diodori argumento 
breviter et perspicue respondet Gassendus, Quod 
movetur moveri a hco in quo erat, per locum in 
quo est (sive quem pertransit), ad locum in quo 
nondum est, sed fiitunmi est. 

3. Reciprocum vocat Argumentum Gellius, quod 
Graece dicitur *A.vTL(TTp€(f)ov: cui illustrando con- 
ficta est Fabula quae Graecorum vanitatem olet. 
Narrant enim inter Protagoram et Euathlum^ vel 
(ut facetiae locus sit) inter Coracem* et Tisiam 
convenisse, ut hunc ille Dialecticam doceret; 
idque hac lege, ut dimidium mercedis statim ac- 
ciperet ; reliquimi, cum discipulus causam vicisset. 
Primam exinde litem cum Discipulo contestatus 
est Magister, cum mercedis reliquum lege peteret ; 
apud Judices vero sic agebat : Ego si vicero, Tisia, 
Tu solves ex sententia, sin minus, ex pacto ; utroque 
igitur modo solvendum est. Respondit Tisias, Ego 
nihil solvo; Tu si viceris^ ex pacto; sin minu^, ex 



» The story is told of Protagoras and Euathlus by Aulus 
Gellius, V. 10. and by Apuleius, Florid. iv. 18.; of Corax, by 
Sext. Empir. adv. Math. p. 81. Cf. Menag. ad Diog. Laert. 
ix, 56. 
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sententia. Tanto utrinque acumine perculsi boni 
judices^ exclamanmt Ka/coD KopaKOf KaKov a^ov^ 
causamque in longissimum diem distulerunt. 

Ineptum erat Coracis Dilemma quia potuit lam 
bene retorqueri. Nihilominus callide agebat, si id 
Judices vidissent. Nam cum mercedem inique 
peteret, causa cadere debebat ; Quamprimum autem 
cecidisset, ei merces ex pacto debebatm:. 

Soph. §. 6. 4. Mentiens qui est Graece '^€v86fi€vo9^^ 

26. 3. Chrysippi Syllogismus ne ab ipso quidem solutus, 

vn. 3. s! praeter caeteros insolubilis habetur. Eum Cicero « 

sic enuntiat: Si dicis Te mentiri, et verum dicis, 

mentiris; Sed dicis Te mentiri, et verum dicis; men- 

tiris igitur. 

Congrue loquere, Chrysippe, et intelliges Te vel 
nihil prorsus, vel nihil dicere difficile. Qui se dicit 
mentitum, et verum dicit, mentitus est; Qui menti- 
turum^ mentietur. Horum utrumque verum est, et 
nemini obscurum ; Sed qui ut verum simul dicat 
et mentiatur dicit unum aliquid, cujus partes sibi 
invicem contradicunt, is nec verum, nec falsum, 
sed omnino nihil dicit: quando enim sententiae 
pars una evertit alteram, tota nihil prorsus signi- 
ficat, sed inaniter strepit. 

^ This Fallacy is attributed to Eubulides of Miletus. See 
Laert. ii. 138. 

*" Acad. Qusest. iv. 30. Its solution is obvious. No one 
can lie without lying about something. The something is 
not stated in the sophism. The question as it stands is 
unmeaning. Is this thing very like ? Like what ? 
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Subtilius disputare videbantur qui sic agebant. 
Cretenses esse mendaces dicit Epimenides Cretensis. 
Mentitur igitur ; Ergo lUi sunt veraces ; Ergo et 
Ille verum dicit; Ergo Illi rursus sunt mendaces &c. 
Sed profecto nihil stultius est hoc Argumento, nisi 
vox Cretenses eos ad unum omnes significet, et 
Gmnis mendax quicquid dicit mentiatur. 

Videtur hic Mentiens peperisse subtilem illam 
Scholasticorum de Insoluhilibus doctrinam. '^ Nam 
talia argumenta (inquit Occam) non possunt fieri 
nisi quando actus humanus respicit istum termi- 
num Falsum,\e\ aliquem consimilem affirmative; 
'^ vel hunc terminum Vemmy\e\ aliquem consimilem 
" negative ^" Esse haec Sophismata ante dixerat ; 
nec vocari Insolubilia, " quia nuUo modo solvi 
" possunt, sed quia cum difficultate solvuntur." 

Insolubilis exemplum sic proponitur. Incipiat 
Socrates sic loqui, Socrates dicit falsum; et nihil 
amplius loquatur : tum interroget aliquis, utrum 
vera an falsa sit haec propositio. Respondeo, nec 
veram nec falsam esse, sed nihil significare, nisi 
aUquid aliud respiciat, quod a Socrate ante dictum 
supponitur. Qui enim profert haec verba, Socrates 
dicit falsum, fert judicium de dicto Socratis ; qui- 
que fert judicium, necessario praesupponit aUquid 
de quo judicet : Unde cum sententia praesupponat 
objectum suum, clarum est eandem numero pro- 
positionem, et sententiam et ejus objectimi esse 
non posse. Quare et Scholarum subtihtas hic nihil 

^ Occam, Logica, iii. 3. cap. 45. 

K 
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proficit ; nihilque opus est plura dicere de Insolu- 
bilibus. 

5. Fallens ^LoKavOdvcov^j vel ut alii AiaXeXrjdw, 

de Juramento ludit sicut Mentiens de nuda affirma- 

tione. E. g. Qui jurat se falsum jurare et fahum 

jurat, vere jurat. Quare eodem fere modo quo 

Mentiens explicatur, 

Soph. §• 7. 6. 7. Obvelatus, alio nomine Electra, est 

sifa?^ Fallacia a dicto secundnm Quid, ad dictum Simpli- 
citer. Nam colligere pertendit, quod et Patrem 
Filius et Soror Fratrem, h. e. Electra Orestem 
pj^orsus nesciat, si eundem velo obductum se nescire 
fateatur^. 

8- 9. AcERVALis et Calvus^, sunt ejusdem Sophis- 

* The bic^av6dva>v is probably a similar Fallacy to the Electra 
and the Obvelatus. The honour of its invention is divided 
between Eubulides and Diodorus Cronus. The example 
given by Aldrich is a mere conjecture of Gassendi's. 

^ The Fallacy of the Electra is foimded on Sophocles, 
Elect. 1222. It is given as follows by Lucian, Vit. Auct. 
§. 22. 7rap€arTS>Tos yhp avrj rov 'Opcarov tri dyvSroty ot!5e fiep 
*OpeaTTiVf OTi db€X(j>6s avTrjs' oti de oZtos ^Opearrjs, dyvoel* The 
Obvelatus is of similar character. XPYS. ^Hv a-oi irapaarria-as 
riva €yK€Ka\vp.pJvov, Zpcopait rovrov olaBa ; ri (firiaets ; ATO, ArjXad^ 
dyuoelv. XPY2. 'AXXa prjv avrhs o^os tjv 6 irarrjp 6 aos, &ar€ €l tovtov 
dyvoels, brikos ei rhv irarepa rhv orbv dyvoa>v, Another variety of the 
same sophism will be found in Aristotle, Soph. Elench. 24. 2. 
where it is classed under the Fallacia Aceidentis. Diogenes 
Laertius, ii. §. 108. attributes the Electra and Obvelatus to 
Eubulides, as well as the Acervm, Comutus, and Calvus, 

8 These two Fallacies, which are in fact but one imder 
different names, are alluded to by Horace, Ep. ii. 1. 45. and 
by Pcrsius, Sat. vi. 80. The Acervus is frequently called 
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matis duo tantum Exempla. V. g. Si rogatus a 
Sophista, neges te Calmm fieri amisso crine uno, 
duobus, tribus, et sic deinceps ad 99, sed amissis 
centum concedas ; vel eodem modo neges 99 grana 
Acervum esse, centum autem esse fatearis; con- 
cludet ille grano unico adjecto Acervum fieri; 
crine unico amisso, Calvitiem. Facile autem re- 
spondetur, Unum centesimum non esse Unicum; 
nam est Unum cum nonaginta novem. Vel si 
mavis sic; Fit Acervus, grano uno, sed adjecto; 
adeoque non unico, sed cum pluribus aliis. Fit 
Calvities crine uno, sed post multos alios, amisso. 

10. CoRNUTUS et Ceratinus, Ceratine, Ceratis, et 
Ceras dicitur Sophisma illud ante memoratum, 
Quod non amisisti habes &c. Quae est Petitio 
Principii ; nam supponit Te cornua habuisse. 

Ineptissima haec Fallacia plus acuminis praefert 
juxta veterem Disputandi modum rogando pro- 
posita. Erit enim fortasse, qui rogatus, Quod non 
amiserit, utrum habeat necne? non intelligat se 
captum iri, si simpUciter respondeat ; sive habere 
se, sive non habere dicat. Nam eum adiget 
Sophista, ut vel se habere Cornua, vel non habere 
Oculos fateatur. 

11. Acutus sibi videbatur Menedemus (Eretri- 
ensis scil. quem epioTCKcoTaToi/ appellat Laertius) 
quum ad hunc modum nugaretur. Diversum, a 
Diverso Diversum est; Prodesse est a Bono Di" 

Sorites, (cf. Cic. Acad. Qusest. iv. 48.) but must not be con- 
founded with the series of syllogisms of the same name. 
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versum ; Prodesse igitur non est Bonum^\ Quse 
est crassa et putida jEquivocatio ; et nihil am- 
plius. 

§. 8. 12. Crocodilus' a Chrysippo inventus, qui 
ad Fallaciam Consequentis revocari poterit, sic 
proponitur. Surripuerat infantem Crocodilus; red- 
diturum se, hac lege pollicitus, ut divinet mater, 
utrum apud se reddere an non reddere constituerit, 
Si dicat mater Non reddere ; mentietur si infantem 
receperit: Si dicat reddere ; non reddet quia hoc 
est falsum. Quamobrem Chrysippus nihil esse 
putat difficilius quam responsum matri suggerere. 
Nec injuria, si lubricum putet divinare; sed im- 
merito, si in hoc (ut videtur) haereat, Quod si 
puerum Crocodilus non reddere constituerit, 
quamvis id Mater divinaverit non reddet : quasi 
consilium quod primum intenderat Crocodilus, 
postquam indicatum est, repudiare non possit, et 
ex pacto non debeat : nam si Mater recte divina- 
verit, recepto puero, non mentitur illa, sed consi- 
lium mutat Crocodilus. 

13. Metens QepL^ayu qui vocatur, ita placuit 
Zenoni Stoico, ut Sophistae a quo eum didicerat 
duplum pactae mercedis numeraret. Proponente 
Ammonio sic se habet. Si rnessurus es, nonfortasse 
meteSyfortasse non metes, sedmetes omnino; Pariter, 
si non messurus es, non fortmse meteSy fortasse non 

^ Diog. Laert. ii. 1:3-1. 

» This Fallacy is givcii fit leiigth by Lucian, Vit. Auct. §. ^l. 
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meteSy sed prorsus non metes, Atqui vel metere te, 
vel ?ion metere, necessarium est ; perit igitur For- 
tasse, qtwd in neutra hypothesi locum habet. Fortu- 
natum Sophistam ! qui mercede dupla hunc fiimum 
vendidit ; Vel hoc, vel illud evenire est necesse ; 
Quare hoc et non illud necessario eventurum est, 
Nihil amplius dicit qui sic dixerit, Ut vel metas vel 
non metas est necesse : Ergo Vel necessario metes vel 
necessario non metes. Breviter, haec Fallacia Divi- 
sionis est ; nam in Antecedente, Modus Necessario, 
non tribuitur nisi toti Disjunctivae ; sed in Conse- 
quente dicitur de ejusdem membris seorsim ac- 
ceptis. 

14. Ignava Ratio vel 'Apyos Xoyos appellatur '', 
qui si valeat nihil est omnino quod agamus in vita. 
V. g. Si Fatum est cegroto convalescere, sive medicum 
adhihuerit sive non adhibuerit, convalescet : Pariter, 
si illi Fatum est non convalescere, sive medicum 
adhibuerit, sive non adhibuerit, non convalescet: et 
alieruirum Fatum esi; medicum ergo adhibere nihil 
attinet. Lepide respondit Chrysippus posse esse 
Confatalia adhibere medicum et convalescere : 
Quemadmodum et Zeno, quando servum furem 
verberabat, Furari sibi Fatum esse dicenti, et 
Vapuiare respondit. Sed commodius dici videtur, 
Si sit Fatum, hoc valere argumentum; idque vel 
solum sufficere ne Fatum esse concedamus. Ar- 
gumentum hocce et quae praecedunt pp. 126, 127. 
N "". 2. et 3. ex Dilemmatis legibus facile solvuntur. 

^ See Cicero, de Fato, c. 12. 
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§. 9. Plura sunt apud Autores Inexplicabilium 
Rationum nomina; quorum exempla Gassendus 
quia nusquam invenisset, ipse reperit. Verum ea 
relinquimus studiosis; quibus etiam consulto est 
relictum, ut quae sunt hactenus explicata, illi 
explicent in Syllogismos Conversa. Exempla Gas- 
sendi ne desiderent qui libro carent, non pigebit 
exscribere. 

Dominans Kvpievayj/. Themistoclis fiUus nec 
Graecis imperat, nec de imperando cogitat : Verum 
imperat Matri, quae imperat Themistocli, qui 
Graecis imperat ; Dominatur itaque Graecis, et non- 
dominatur. 

Conficiens liepaivcov. Multum itineris conficit, 
et non conficit Canis, qui in rota gradiens totum 
diem, ex eodem tamen loco non recedit. 

Superpositus vel Superlativus ^YirepderLKosy Soriti 

forte affinis; Ut si roges quota sit palea, quae si 

mulo super-imponatur ille oneri succumbat ? 

soph. Nullus OvTL9. Homo in Communi nec est hic, 

22.12.' nec ille, nec alius homo singularis, Ergo NtdtusK 

Vel ut tritum Sophisma: Quod Ego sum, Tu non 

^ This sometimes appeai*s in another form, as one of the various 
expositions of the celebrated fallacy of the tertius homo, alluded 
to by Aristotle, Soph. Elench. 22. 12. Metaph. i. 9. 3. It is given 
as follows by Alexander, Schol. p. 314. b. 42. In the proposition, 
avBpamos 7r€paraT€i, the subject is not the Platonic avroavBpamoSf 
who is immoveable, nor yet any individual man; therefore 
there is a third man, distinct from the Idea and from the indi- 
viduals. Cf. Scholia, p. 567. a. 41. Alex. in Metaph. p. 62. ed. 
Bonitz. Brandis, de perditis Aristotehs libris, p. 18. 
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es; Ego sum homo; Ergo Tu non es. Vel denique 
ut Chrysippus. Qui est Megaris^ non est Athenis ; 
Homo est Megaris; Ergo Homo non est Aihenis. 

Subjicit Gassendus ex Laertio, has Chrysippi 
Rogatiunculas. 1. Qui non initiatis indicat mys- 
teria, impie agit. Sed hoc facit Hierophantes ; 
Ergo Impie agit. 2. Est quoddam caput; Id Tu 
non habes; Ergo Caput non habes. 3. Id quod 
loqueris ex ore tuo egreditur: Currum loqueris; 
Ergo Currus ex ore tuo egreditur. 

§. 10. NoN temperaturos sibi Juvenes satis scio 
quin dissiliant risu, ubi haec tam futilia intellexerint 
a gravissimis Philosophis serio fuisse proposita ; et 
Veteribus adeo difficilia haberi, ut Philetas Cous 
praeceptor Ptolemaei Philadelphi solius Mentieniis 
explicandi studio confectus interiorit. Quamvis 
autem Aristotelis beneficio, videantur ista ut sunt 
levia, in iis tamen prompte atque artificiose sol- 
vendis non inutiliter sese Juvenes exercebunt: 
nam in gravissimis Disputationibus, haec eadem 
recocta Novae praesertim Philosophiae cultores 
saepissime reponunt. 

V. g. Gassendus Vacuum quod appellat disse" 
minatum eodem fere Sophismate demonstrare per- 
tendit, quo olim Zeno contra motum utebatur: 
Suamque Hobbius de Necessitate sententiam iisdem 
propugnat Fallaciis quibus Fatum Stoici: aliaque 
plurima hujus generis, quae sunt Nobis praetereunda, 
studiosis inter legendum occurrent. 
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Fefellit Virum satis alias perspicacem haec se- 
quela, quae in Ambiguis distinguendis versatum 
minime (opinor) fefellisset ; Possum datce perir- 
pherice trientem exhibere; Possum igitur dutam 
peripheriam trisecare: cujus falsitatem ipsa Praxis 
redarguit; neque enim trientem exhibuit, sed 
alterius circuli peripheriam trienti parem : h, e. 
non trientem ipsum, sed trientis valorem: Paria 
fecisset qui oblatum sibi solidum trisecturus, ne 
attrectato quidem solido porrexisset drachmam. 

§.11. VoLENTEM hic desiuere pungit scrupulus, 
qui nonnuUos hodie Mathematicos male habet. 
Nam in Demonstrationibus quibusdam, Conclu- 
sionem ex sui Contradictoria, per legitimas neces- 
sariasque consequentias directe inferri volunt. 
Quod si ita .sit, miror a Veteribus, praesertim 
Scepticis non fuisse animadversum ; quippe hoc 
dato tota ruat Logica necesse est. 

Dicunt tamen Theodosium demonstrasse quod 
si Maris superjicies non est Sphcericay est Sphcerica. 
Verum ille nihil tale demonstravit ; sed tantum 
Maris superficiem si nondum essetyfore Sphcericam: 
siquid enim emineat (inquit) illud statim, ex natura 
humidi, subsidet : Unde si Maris superficies sit (ut 
non est) inaequalis,^^^ perfecte Sphaerica. 

Videamus ahud Exemplum. Sunto numeri duo 
inaequales, et inter se primi; Dico quod eorum 
differentia ad minorem prima est. Esto enim 
numerus aliquis qui metitur minorem; idemque 
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metiatur diflFerentiam : Ergo metitur eorum sum- 
mam ; Ergo metitur majorem, huic summae parem ; 
Ergo non metitur minorem. 

Possum hoc loco dicere quod mendose coUigitur ; 
siquis enim numerus minorem metiatur ex sup- 
posito, et majorem ex demonstrato; colligendum 
erat dutos esse ifiter se compositos, quod est contra 
Hypothesin. Verum ne pluribus exemplis sim 
raolestus, malo generale responsum. Dico igitur, 
Quod nuUa hujusmodi Demonstratio supponit 
solam suae Conclusionis Contradictoriam ; sed quae- 
libet cum Contradictoria ponit aliquid quod eam 
evertit ; et evertere, demonstrando ostendit. Quare 
Conclusionem non infert ex ejus Contradictoria ; 
sed ex Contradictoria cum Contradictoriae ever- 
siva : quod si faciat nihil mirum. Nam Si Socrates 
V. g. est homo, et irrationalis^ tum Si est homOy non 
est homO': Et Si Socraies est mortuus, et scit se esse 
mortuum, tum Si est mortuus non est mortuus: 
Et Universaliter, aS'* et hcec est vera et quce hanc 
evertit : tum Si htec est vera, non est vera : quibus 
omnibus inest una quae est prorsus nulla diflS- 
cultas. Ubi enim Hypothesis evertit suppo- 
sitionem, quidni ex Hypothesi sequatur, quod 
Suppositioni contradicit ? 
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NOTE A. 
ON THE PREDICABLES. 

It has been already observed that the ordinary 
logical account of the Predicables, even in its least 
objectionable form, as it occurs in the Isagoge of Por-- 
phyry, cannot be consistently maintained, except upon 
Realist principles. By this is meant, that there are 
portions of that account altogether untenable, except on 
the supposition that Grenera and Species are not mere 
conceptions of the human mind, but have an independent 
existence in Nature. Whether they are to be regarded 
as existing separately, as in the Platonic theory of ideas, 
or in the individuals, according to the yiew sometimes 
attributed to Aristotle, (for both these opinions had their 
advocates among the Schoolmen%) is in this respect 
immaterial ; though it may be observed by the way, that 
of the yarious modifications to which Healism has at 
different times been subjected, the Platonic hypothesis 
is by far the most consistent and intelligible. The 

* Both were early, almost simultaneous, developments of the scholastie 
Bealism, appearing as soon as the Nominalism of Boscelin compelled the 
antagonist doctrines to assume a definite form. The Platonic theory was 
advocated by Bemard of Chartres; the other, ultimately the prevailing 
doctrine, found its earliest scholastic supporter in William of Champeauz. 

*A 
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points which may be considered as especially demanding 
the Realist hypothesis are, 

1. The admission, under any definition, of an Injima 
Species. 

2. The definition frequently adopted of such Species, 
as being the whole essence of the individuals of which it 
is predicated. 

3. The assumption that every such Species has one 
absolute differentia, convertible with the Species, and 
serving to distinguish it from every other. 

It is not asserted that these views were held by none 
but professed Realists. The first, indeed, may be traced 
to Aristotle, who has by different writers been regarded 
as a Realist, a Conceptualist, and a Nominalist, in the 
strictest sense ^ ; it is also to be found in Porphyry, who 
in the commencement of his treatise proclaims himself 
neutral ; and it was subsequently adopted by the scholastic 
Nominalists^ The second is held by Boethius, who, as 
far as he had any definite views, rather inclines to Con- 
ceptualism ^ ; and the third, though not formally established 
in the schools till the time of Aquinas, was afterwards 
adopted by Nominalists and Realists indifferently*. But 
this does not prove the compatibility of the doctrines, 
but only the inconsistency of their holders. The Realist, 
when pressed to declare why he has fixed the Infima 



^ See Hamilton on Beid, p. 406. 

e Abelard, ed. Cousin, p. 537. Occam, Logic, pt. i. chap. 21. 

* Boethii Opera, p. 72. 

« The Porphyrian definition of man, " Animal rationale mortale," was 
adopted by the earlier Schoohnen, Abelard, Albertus Magnus, and Petrus 
Hispanus; though sometimes with the saving clause, that it must be 
understood with reference to tlie Stoical notions of the Gods. Aquinas 
was the first who expelled the Genus animal rationale from the Arbor 
Porphyriana, and, limiting rationality to men, distinguished Angels as 
inteUectuales. Cf. Summa, P. i. Qu. Iviii. 3. Opusc. xlviii. Tract. 1. cap. 4. 
Tvact. 2. cap. 3, 
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Species at HomOy has an obvious and sufficient answer. 
I did not make the world, he might say; Substances, 
universal as well as singular, exist independently of 
me; I state facts as I find them, and am not bound to 
determine why they are so. But let a Conceptualist or 
Nominalist^ talk of a Lowest Species, and he is refiited at 
once by his ovm fundamental doctrine. The several 
Species are our ovm creation, as abstract ideas, or as 
significations of words. You have no right arbitrarily 
to declare that you will form complex conceptions thus 
low and no lower ; or, at least, if you fix such limits for 
your own convenience, you have no right to impose the 
same restriction on others. 

The same remarks apply to the theory of an absolute 
differentia, such as rationale, predicable of all men and 
of none but men, and serving to distinguish that species, 
not from some other given species, but from all others 
whatever. Porphyry, as has been before observed, ad- 



' Between Nominalism and Conceptualism there is no real difference, 
iinless in conjmiction with the latter we maintain the power of the mind 
to form Universal notions, unaided by verbal or other symbols. And even 
then, all Nominalism will be Conceptualism, though ali Conceptualism 
wiU not be Nominalism. For Universals can only be identified with names 
by considering these as the signs of notions. Yet Nominalism has been 
accused as destructive of all Philosophy, and that by the advocates of 
Conceptualism. But the fundamenteJ error of Hobbes and his foUowers 
is not their doctrine of Universal Terms, but their Theory of the import of 
Propositions, The two, however, are not necessarily connected. We may 
adopt Locke's theory of abstract ideas, without maintaining with biTn that 
knowledge is the perception of the agreement or disagreement of two 
ideas ; and we may hold that general notions require the aid of language, 
without maintaining with Hobbes, that truth and falsehood depend on 
names, or with Condillac, that science is only a language well construct^d. 
But, not to argue this point here, we i.may observe, that the Scholastic 
Nominalists, at least Abelard and Occam, were Conceptualists. With 
regard to Eoscelin, it is hardly fair, upon the slight notices we possess of 
his views, to identify his Nominalism with that of Hobbes, whom Leibnitz 
rightly calls, plitsquam NominaMs. No one can suppose Abelard's deductio 
ad absurdum to be a (air statement of Boscelin's views. 

* a2 
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mits only a relaiive differentia. His definition of man 
is tj^ov Aoyixiy SvijT^y ; ralional being the differentia o£ man 
when compared with brutes; mortal^ when compared with 
the Gods *. But if either of these attributes be selected as 
the differentia of man absolutelyy we must again haye 
recourse to Realism to justify the position. If species are 
made by Nature, they may have been so framed that each 
has a peculiar characteristic shared by no other. How 
this can be proved to be the case is another question ; 
but there is no h priori impossibility in the supposition. 
But if the species is but a conception formed by the 
mind, what is to hinder us from forming three complex 
notions, abc^ abdy acdy of which no part is a differentia 
absolutely and per se^ though c distinguishes the first 
from the second, and b the first from the third ? 

With regard to the doctrine of the Infima Species being 
the uhole essence of the individuals of which it is 
predicated, the case is still clearer; inasmuch as this 
language was expressly maintained by the Realists, and 
expressly repudiated by the Nominalists. It is true that 
it is previously to be found in Boethius; but here his 
authority is of little value, as nothing can be more vacil- 
lating than his opinions on the whole question. Boethius 
wrote his Conunentaries with the design of reconciling 
Aristotle with Plato ; he succeeded only in contradicting 
himself. In one of his expositions of Porphyry he goes 
beyond Plato in Realism; in the other, he is a professed 
Conceptualist^. But even had his views been more definite 
in favour of the latter hypothesis, it would only shew that 
he admitted details into his system inconsistent, if pushed 
to their ultimate consequences, with its main positions. 

In treating the doctrine of Predicables, two alter- 
natives are open to the modem Logician. Either he 

r Isagoge, iii. 19. 

^ Cousin, OuvragQS d'AbeIard, Introduction, p. 66. 
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may take the scholastio language as he finds it, and 
explain it with reference to the theories on which it 
was originally founded; waming, however, at the same 
time his readers or hearers, that the supposed real 
essences are deserving of the same amount of belief as the 
Deities of Heathen Mythology, or the Sylphs, Gnomes, 
and Salamanders of the Rosicrucians : or he may 
adopt a theory of Universals in conformity with views 
current in modem philosophy, and remodel the whole 
account of the predicables, so as to make it consistent 
therewith. But any attempt at a compromise between 
the two, any explanation of ancient language upon 
modem hypotheses, can produce nothing but incon- 
sistency in the Teacher and confiision in the Pupil. In 
the first place, such explanation, even where most satis- 
factory, is founded merely on analogy, and hence will 
rather shew what the doctrines expounded ought to have 
been, according to modem criticism, than what they 
actually were. In the second place,the analogy in some 
important particulars will fail entirely, and the excep- 
tional cases must either by some unnatural distortion be 
forced under the given classification, or be excluded 
altogether, to the serious detriment of the completeness 
of the theory. 

To ^dapt then the first mode of explanation. We wiU 
suppose that Genera and Species are substances, having 
a real existence independently of us, and cognisable as 
to their nature, no matter how, by the human mind. Of 
these universal substances, some are mo;re e^tensive, 
others less so, the limits at both extremities being fixed 
by nature, and the numbers in each degree settled and 
unalterable. The higher enter into the composition of 
the lower, the lowest not contributing to form any other 
Universal, but susceptible of Accidents,fromwhichunion 
are formed various individuals. Man, for example, is a 
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lowest species : to this are added certain accidental 
modifications which form Socrates, and at the same time 
others which form Plato. These modifications excepted, 
there is nothing in Socrates which is not at the same 
time in Plato, nor in Plato, which is not at the same time 
in Socrates \ Moreover, from these Universal Substances, 
or rather from the distinctive portion of each, certain 
qualities ^ow^ or are produced as effect from cause. 
Others, not connected by causation, are found in the 
individuals of this or that Species, some universally in 
all, others partially, in some individuals only. 

From a series of assumptions of this kind, the expo- 
sition of the Realist doctrine of Predicables is easy. And 
this, or some other of the various phases of Scholastic 
Realism, must of necessity be assumed, if our intention 
is to explain an old theory, not to construct a new one. 

On the other hand, we have the modem Logician 
expounding somewhat in the foUowing style. Genera 
and Species have no existence a parte Reiy but are 
notions formed by the mind from observing certain points 
of similarity in different individuals. But similarity 
must not be confounded with identity. The image and 
superscription on two coins may present no discernible 
marks of distinction from each other; but if on that 
account we say that they are the samey we employ the 
word in an equivocal sense, which must be careftdly 
distinguished from that in which we say that both are 



* " Homo qusedam Species est, res raia essentialiter, cui adveniunt 
formse qusedam et efficiunt Socratem: illam eamdem essentialiter eodem 
modo informant formae facientes Flatonem et csetera individua hominis ; 
nec aliquid est in Socrate, prseter illas formas informantes illam materiam 
ad faciendum Socratem, quin illud idem eodem tempore ux Platone infor- 
matiuu sit formis Platonis. £t hoc intelligunt de singulis speciebus ad 
individua et de gencribus ad species." Abelard, de Gen. et Spec. ed. Cousin. 
p. 513. This was the first doctrine of William of Champeaux. Other 
expositions of Kealism might be given. 
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struck from the same die. In the latter sense, the 
attributes forming the humanity of Socrates are not the 
same with those forming the humanity of Plato ; though 
the common notion man embraces both, and though by 
ayailing ourselves of an ambiguity of language, we say 
that both are of the same species. 

General notions thus framed by the mind, when 
expressed in language, form common terms. And the 
yarious attributes comprehended^ in every such notion axe 
its essence^ By this we do not mean any thing necessary 
to the physical existence of an object; but merely that, 
as general notions are formed from the observation of 
similar attributes in individuals, every individual must 
possess such attributes, if it is to be included under the 
extension of the notion and called by the corresponding 
common name. Proper names, on the contrary, have no 
essence, as they have no general notion belonging to 
them, but are mere arbitrary marks imposed for the 
purpose of distinguishing individuals from each other. 

But though our earliest complex notions may have 
been gained from real objects, there is no reason why 

^ In a Pamphlet published under the name of " A Dissertation on the 
Heads of Predicables," I inadvertently adopted Mr. Mill's expressions of 
connotation and denotationf to distinguish between the attributes contained 
in a complex notion, and the subjects of which it is predicated. The 
distinction I still regard as most important, and one that is not perhapa 
sufficiently marked in modem language ; but further study of the scholastic 
phraseology has led me to regard Mr. Mill's language as too wide a 
departure from the original use of the terms. For this reason I have 
preferred the expressions Comprehension and Extensionj as better sanc- 
tioned by Logical authority. Cf. Port Koyal Logic, P. 1. chap. 6. " «Tappelle 
comprehension de Tidee, les attributs qu'elle enferme en soi. J'appeUe 
itendue de Tidee, les siyets a qui cette id^e convient." For the Scholastio 
Connotation, see p. 13, note f. 

' This is the Nominal Essence of Locke, which corresponds to the 
Logical Essence of other philosophers, though variously explained according 
to their diflferent Metaphysical theories. The term Recd Essence ia used 
by the same philosopher to denote that generally unknown constitution of 
things on which their sensible properties depend. 
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such notions alone should be admitted in a theory of 
Predication. Such a theory only distinguishes the several 
relations which the subject and predicate of a proposition 
may bear to each other. With the objective existence of 
things corresponding to our general notions, we have for 
the present no concem. Whatever theory may be 
adopted as to the origin of our ideas, there can be no 
doubt that we have the power of forming combinations 
in the mind, which have not been observed to exist in 
nature''a And the relation of subject and predicate 
in propositions into which such notions enter, may be 
identified with some of the relations of other notions. 

In constructing or explaining a theory of Predication 
in conformity with these views, there is one ambiguity 
which it is not possible to avoid, without a coinage of 
new terms» The distinctions of Genus and Difierentia 
must be gained by comparing two terms not predicable 
of each other. Compare, for example, Man with Brute, 
the common Genus will be Animal, the respective Diffe- 
rentiae, Rational and Irrational. But there is no absolute 
Genus or Differentia, and frequently, while the whole 
comprehension of the notion remains the same,the Genus 
and Differentia may change places, according as it is 
compared with this or that other notion. In the com- 
parison, for example, of a plane triangle with a paral- 
lelogram, " rectilineal figure" is its common, " having 
three sides" its distinctive part. But compare a plane 
with a spherical triangle, " having three sides" is common 
to both ; the distinction being, that the sides in the one 
case are stredght lines, in the other arcs of great circles. 
But when one only of the compared notions is employed 
as the subject of a proposition, and a portion of the 
attributes which it comprehends is predicated of it, that 
predicate cannot properly be called Genus or Differentia, 

"> Cf. Locke, Essay, b. ii. ch. 2. §. Si. 
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the comparison from which these distinctions axise having 
ceased. 

With this proviso, we may adopt, mutatis muiandisy the 
classification of the Predicables given by Aristotle him- 
seli^ as fumishing a more satisfactory groundwork than 
either the Isagoge of Porphyry, or its subsequent scho- 
lastic embellishments. Every Proposition, according to 
Aristotle, expresses one of four relations of the Predicatq 
to its Subject; Grenus, (under which may be included 
Differentia,) Definition, Property, or Accident». For 
every Predicate must either be convertible with its 
Subject or not. K convertible, it either expresses the 
whole Essence {to t/ ^v «Ivai) of the Subject or not. In 
the former case it is called Definition, in the latter, 
Property. If not convertible, it either expresses part of 
the Essence or not. In the former case it is Genus, in 
the latter, Accident. 

This division, being founded on dichotomy by contra- 
diction, must necessarily exhaust every possible mode of 
Predication. Interpreting the Essence, in accordance 
with our present view, as the sum of the attributes 
comprehended in a notion^ we shall find all four mem- 
bers admissible where the Subject of the proposition 
has both comprehension and extension; i. e. is a complex 
notion containing attributes, and is predicable of existing 
objects. For its Predicate may eithei* express a whole 
or a part of the attributes comprehended in the Subject, 
or else sbme attribute not so comprehended, but possessed 
by the objects of which the Subject is predicable. In 
the latter case, where the Subject and Predicate are 



» See Topics, i. 8. Sundry attempts have been made, not very snccesek 
fully, to reconcile this account with that of Porphyry. But though some 
license of interpretation may be allowed, when the object is to reconcile an 
author with himself, it is scarcely necessary to strain his language into 
agreement with a writer who lived more than six centuries after him, and 
who does not even profess to be commenting on him. 
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distinct in comprehension, they may be either equal ot 
unequal in extension. 

The two first cases will correspond to the class of 
Propositions called by Kant, Analytical Judgments, and 
by Mr. Mill, Verbal Propositions. In these we merely 
assert that ihe attributes composing the Predicate are 
a part or the whole of those composing the Subject. 
They depend solely on the principle of Contradiction. 
If Animal form part of the conception Man, Man is an 
Animal, or we have a contradiction in terms. 

To avoid the introduction of new words, we may retain 
the Aristotelian nomenclature of Genus and Definition to 
express the relation of Predicate to Subject in these two 
classes of Propositions ; though the former appellation, 
for the reason stated above, is not altogether free from 
objections. Under Definition may be also included a 
class of Propositions, which are not in the strict sense of 
the word Analytical % and are not admitted by Aristotle 
to be Definitions proper ; viz. those in which the Predicate 
is a single term synonymous with the Subject. 

The last two cases will correspond to the Synthetical 
Judgments of Kant, and to the Real Propositions of Mr. 
Mill. In these, the Subject is neither a word nor a notion^ 
but the several individual things of which a certain notion 
is predicable. For example, in the Proposition, " All men 
are mortal," we do not mean that the conception Man 
includes Mortality, but that the individuals possessing 
the attributes comprehended in the former notion possess 
also those comprehended in the latter. 

In distinguishing a certain portion of these Propositions 
as predicating Property^ we must divest ourselves alto- 
gether of the notion of necessary or contingent con- 
nexion, and regard the word purely as a translation of 
the Aristotelian TSiov. These Propositions assert not 

o Though Kant admits even tautological propositions (A is A) as expli< 
citly analytical. 
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merely that certain objeets possess certain attributes^ 
but that they alone possess them. *^* AU equilateral tri« 
angles are equiangular," may be a proposition of this 
class. " All men are capable of understanding language,'* 
may be another. I say may be^ because we cannot, from 
the mere forpi of the expression, determine whether a 
given Proposition is one of Property or Accident, so 
long as we use the same sign for the copula in both. 
For we are always at liberty to state a portion of the 
truth only ; and sometimes a portion is all that we are 
on a particular occasion warranted in stating. A peculiar 
attribute will thus be enunciated merely as an attribute. 
The fifth Proposition of Euclid, for example, only author- 
izes us to state that all equilateral triangles are equi- 
angular ; and the sixth, that all equiangular triangles 
are equilateral. But when both these have been proved, 
we may combine the results into a single statement ; and 
to avoid the ambiguity of the copula, we may substitute 
the symbol of equality, " All equilateral triangles = equi- 
angular," or quantify the predicate by an universal sign, 
as, " All equilateral triangles are all equiangularP." 

In the foregoing remarks, Genus and Definition ex- 
press a relation of notions to notions, Property and 
Accident of attributes to things. Hence it will follow, 
that notions purely imaginary, i. e. confessedly predicable 
of no objects existing elsewhere than in the mind, can 
only, as such, be the subjects of analytical judgments. 
Proper names, on the other hand, having no essence, can 
only be the subjects of synthetical judgments. The 
former have no Properties or Accidents ; the latter have 
no Genus or Definition. 

p The fonner is recommended by the Author of the " Outiine of the 
Laws of Thought," p. 67. I object to it only as a concession to that 
Mathematical method of exposition of which Mr. De Morgan's Logic is the 
full development ; a method alike injurious to the science and repulsive to 
the leamer. 
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Species is excluded from the Predicables, and confined 
to the Species suhjicihiliSy the correlative of the Predicable 
Genus. By this we avoid an inconsistency of which the 
majority of Logicians are guilly, in employing the term 
Species sometimes to express a relation of a Predicate to 
a Subject, sometimes that of a Subject to a Predicate. 

A lowest Species will be admissible, as it implies a 
notion so complex as to be incapable of further ac-r 
cessions. It is true that, in the continual formation o{ 
Species, we may arrive at combinations of attributes not 
realised in Nature ; but the classification of things is not 
the province of the Logician ; nor has he a right to con- 
clude a priori that the field of physical research is ex^ 
hausted, or that notions now regarded as imaginary may 
not hereafter be discovered to be real. But whether such 
discovery be made or not, it will not affect the relalion 
of two notions to each other. Even within the field of 
reality, the ordinary limits are most arbitrarily fixed. 
Man is regarded as a Species to Animal, Philosopher is 
not regarded as a Species to Man. Yet what distinction 
can be drawn between the relations of these notions to 
each other ? It is true that some classifications are far 
more important than others in Physical Science, and^ 
relatively to particular Sciences, those species may be 
fixed as the lowest, at which the more numerous and 
important variations of phenomena terminate. In this 
sense, each Science may have its lowest species, at which 
its investigation of properties ceases*'. But this limit 
cannot be acknowledged by the Logician. He knows 
nothing of the respective values of different physical 
classifications. That question must be determined by 
other Sciences, and even when determined will not affect 
the Logical relations of Subject and Predicate. 

<i See Mill's Logic, vol. i. p. J65. 
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NOTE B. 
ON DEFINITION. 

In the notes to Aldrich's aecount of Definition, I 
hare endeavoured to explain his language in conformity 
with the views most commonly found in Logical Trea- 
tises. But as these views differ in many respects from 
those of Aristotle, on which they are supposed to be 
founded, and as a correct account of the doctrines of that 
Philosopher will materially assist in the solution of more 
than one of those vexatcB qucestiones which are most 
perplexing to beginners in Logic, I shall attempt a 
somewhat fiiller exposition here. 

In the second Book of the Posterior Analytics, Aristotle 
mentions three different forms of Definition, in the 
foUowing words : ''Ecmy aga 6pKr[jL0$ el$ [lev Xiyo^ toO t/ Ictiv 
«vawoSeixTOj, eig 8g (rvXXoYHTfios toO t/ Ioti, frraxrei ha^egcov t^j 
dfTohi^eooSf rglros ^e t^j tow ti l<rTiy diro^st^eca$ ir^fuireqaxyfua^, 
This passage is a concise summary of the whole Aristo- 
telian theory of Definition. Adopting it as our text, we 
proceed to comment as follows. 

A necessary preliminary to the determining the Real 
Definition of any object, (ti Ioti,) is to ascertain that 
such object exists (ori ecTi). Otherwise our Definition 
will be merely a nominal one^. But we have two classes 
of definable objects, of which the existence is determined 
in two different ways, producing a corresponding variety 
in ihe form of ihe Definition. 



» Anal. Post. ii. 10. 4. 

^ Anal. Post. ii. 8. 3. ^Aj^^vwtov €ld4vcu rl i<rTiy, ityyoovvras €l i<my, 
Ibid. ii. 7. 2. *AydyKvi yitp rhy ^lBdra rh rl i<my &v0ponro5 ^ &K\o Sriovv, 
tlB4vaj, KoH, Zri fkffrar rh yitp fi^ ^v oh^tis olitv ri iarlv, &AAcb rl fikv 
arifudyci 6 \6yos ^ rh 6vofia, Hrav cTira» rpaiyiXa^s, rl 8* Hcri rparfiKa^s 
hJHifvarov (Wivai. 
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I. Attributes, under which term are included all things 
belonging to any other Category than that of Substance. 
These exist only in Substances as their subjects, and their 
existence is properly determined by Demonstration'', 
When ascertained in any other way, we are said to 
know it only accidentally ^. In the Demonstrative Syl- 
logism, the minor term is the Subject, the major the 
Attribute ; the Cause, by virtue of which the Subject is 
thus affected, being the middle term. When by such a 
Syllogism we have proved that all A is B, we know that 
the attribute B exists in the subject A. 

II. Substances, which exist not in a Subject, but per 
se^. Of such the existence cannot be proved, but must 
be assumedy before any of their Attributes can be demon- 
strated. This assumption, under the name of Hypothesis, 
forms one of the Aristotelian «gxa/, or Principles of 
Science, which must precede all Demonstration^ 

<! Hence ihe Scholastic mozim, Accidentis esse est inesse. Of. Aqninas, 
Opusc. xlYiii. de Syll. Demonst. ch. 11. I have preferred the term Attri- 
bute to Accident, inasmuch as the latter is frequently appropriated in a 
special sense to such Attributes as exist only contingently, and are therefore 
indemonstrable. 

^ Eth. Nic. vi. 3. 4. Zray ydp irws irtirre^ koI yv^pifjLoi airr^ S>triv td hpxoit 
Morarai* ct 7^ fA^j ixaWov rov (rvfMr^pdfffiaros, Karh ffvfifitfiriKhs ^(ct r^v 
irurTfifArjv. 

' Categ. 5. 18. Koiyhy 8^ Korh. irdaifis oMas rh fi^ 4y ^oKUftiytp ^vax. 

' The following table of the Principles of Science may be useful to the 
reader. 

Koivai. {i^ &y) tSiai, (ircpl 5) 

I 



&|tc6/xaTa B^ctis 

forming the original premises yrom 
which Demonstration proceeds. 



bpuffiol {nroBiffw 

Definitions, which of the Assumptions of the existence of 

Subjects are real, of the the Subjects, as a necessary con- 

Attributes nomined. dition to their definition. 

[N.B. The Attributes are not as- 

sumed to exist, hxit proved to exist 

in their Subjects.] 
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In some passages, speaking in a stricter sense, Aristotle 
declares Substances alone to be capable of Definition « ; 
but in the wider sense of the term which prevails through* 
out the Posterior Analytics, it is applicable both to 
Substances and to Attributes. In both cases the inquiry 
into the Definition of a thing is identical with that into 
its Cause ; with this distinction, that in the case of 
Attributes, the Cause is to be sought, not in the Attribute, 
but in its Subject; whereas in the case of Substances 
which exist per se, the Cause is to be sought in themselves 
only *». 

Attributes are defined by the same cause which served 
as a middle term to prove their existence. This is the 
mode of Definition described as cuAAoyitrjxoj toO t/ ea-Ti^ 
wTfiio-g* ha(pega)v t^j dTrohi^scog, As an example, he gives 
the definition of an eclipse. The moon is proved to be 
eclipsed, because the sun's light is intercepted by the 
earth. The same cause fumishes us at once with a 
middle term for demonstration, and with a definition of 
the attribute*. Why is the moon eclipsed? Because 

See Anal. Post. i. 2. 7. i. 10. 1. i. 32. 6. and Sanderson's Logic, b. ui. ch. 1] . 
From this it will be seen that Mr. Mill has myustly accused Aristotle of 
maintaining that the science of Geometry is deduced from Definitions. 
(Mill's Logic, vol. i. p. 197.) Hence may also be explained the contradiction 
which Stewart professes to find in Aristotle's doctrines. (Elements, Pt. ii. 
ch. 3. sect. i.) The principles/rom wMch Aristotle demonstrates, are Axioms, 
of which he gives as a specimen, " If equals be taken from equsds, the 
remainders are equal." The necessity of assuming the existence of the 
subject is maintalned by Aristotle as clearly as by Mr. Mill. Cf. also 
Metaph. v. 1. 2. x. 7. 2. 

9 e. g. Metaph. vi. 5. 5. Cf. Metaph. vi. 4. 12. 

^ Anal. Post. ii. 2. 5. &<nrtp oZu \4yofieyy rh rl icrw et^dvcu rabr6 iari KaX 
9ih rl iirriv, Tovro 8* ^ atrKus koH fiii rwv ^apx^vrwy ri, ^ ray iirapxovrwv, 
Anal. Post. i. 24. 6. ^ yhp Ka0* adrh ^dpx^^ "^h tovto aifrh abr^ driov, 

» The reduction of this Demonstration to syllogistic form has been 
variously attempted. The following is given by Aquinas, Opusc. 38. 
** Omne corpus naturale, illuminatum a sole, privatum luce a terrse objectu 
deficit ; luna est hujusmodi, ergo luna deficit." A more general, and so far 
preferable, mtgor premise, is given by Crakanthorpe, Log. lib. iv. cap. 4. 
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the 8un's light is intercepted by the earth. What is 
an eclipse ? An intercepting of the sun's light from the 
moon by the earth. Thunder in the same way is defined, 
dic6<r^9fris mjqo^ Iv ve^fi, the answer to the question hoL r/ 
/S^ovra; being hoL ro dfro<rfieyyv(rQM ro irvg iv rm vifu. 

This kind of definition, as has been observed, difiers 
from a demonstration in the position (iio-ti) of its 
termsJ; for it has the same terms (exXei^^i;, otvrl^ga^ig^ 
(reA^V)], — /SgovT^, dToa-fisa-is Tvgig, vsf oj,) but not in the same 
order, and with some variety of grammatieal form (irra<rif ''). 

The Definition, then, of an Attribute is to be found in 
its Cause. But the Aristotelian Philosophy recognises 
four Causes, and sometimes more than one of these is 
concemed in the production of the same effect. Which 
of these is to be taken as the Definition ? In Anal. Post. 
ii. 11. Aristotle shews that any one of the four may be 
used as a middle term in demonstration ; but it by no 
means foUows that each may be a Definition of the major 
term. On this point, Aristotle's opinion is not decidedly 

** Omne corpus illuminatum ab alio, inter quod et coipus illuminans opacum 
corpus sic interponitur, ut umbra opaci corporis operiat et comprehendat 
corpus illuminatum, eclipsatur seu privatur suo lumine." 

j The Definition is by some given as " an obscuration of light in the 
moon, caused by ihe inteiposition of the earth." But in this case, the 
mtyor term of the Demonstrative Syllogism is not "eclipsed," but "ob- 
scured." If these two terms are synonymous, the Definition is merely 
nominal, and the latter part superfluous ; if not, we do not define the 
attribute demonstrated (obscuration),but another.(eclipse), contained under 
it as species under genus. I interpret Aristotle's words as referring to the 
complex form of the Definition, as given in question and answer, or in a pro- 
position — rl iarty 1[k\€v^is; iunlippa^is M> yrjs' ri I^kKui^Is iffrty kyrlipfKi^is 
Mt yris. So the third form of Definition mentioned An. Pr. ii. 10. resembles 
the conclusion of a Demonstration, as containing, in the same form, only 
the mtyor and minor terms, {fipovriif v4<l>os) ri fipoyrfi iari if/^^os iv yiiptu 
Aristotle's text is not decisive, the one view being rather supported by 
ch. 8. the other by ch. 10. The question is by no means unimportant ; the 
attempt to reduce these Definitions to a pseudo-Genus and Differentia has 
fostered a grave error, which will be noticed hereafter. 

^ Pacius and Waitz consider irrtotns and 04irts to be synonymous. 
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expressed, but it seems probable that he regarded the 
formal cause only as available for the purposes of De- 
finition. For a material cause, properly speaking, has 
no place in attributes, but only in physical substances* ; 
and that which in the former is most nearly analogous to 
matter, viz. the necessary condition out of which the 
effect arises, may in such cases be identified with the 
formal cause. This Aristotle allows in the chapter in 
question, when he states that the material cause there 
instanced as a middle term is in £act the same as the 
formal"*. The eflScient and final causes seem to be 
excluded, as not being contemporaneous with their 
effects, so that fi-om the existence of the one we cannot 
certainly infer that of the other'. Whereas the formal 
cause is expressly distinguished as to t/ ^v gW**; and 
the examples given of it in Anal. Post. ii. 12. 1. corre- 
spond exactly to those previously given as Definitions. 
The other causes only accidentally serve the same 
purpose, in those instances in which they coincide with 
the formalP. 



' Metaph. Tii. 4. 6. tltpX fi\v oZv r\s (pvtriKiis ob<r(as Ktd ytvvririLs itvdyKri 
•0r» ix€Ti4vcu, clf ris fiinun» hpdws, efircp &pa cirid rc ravra Koi rotravra, koI 
9€t rit oiria yv(api(,eiv, *Eirl 8^ rwv ^vffiKwv fi\v aiHtav 8^ ov<rio$v &AAos \6yos, 
1<r»s 7^ Hvia oIk Ix^' (iX.riVt 'h ob roiavrriv iXkk fi6vov Karh rdirov Kivrirfiv, 
OdS* Saa 8^ ^^erci fihv fiii, ovtrltf 94, [sc. vwdpx^t^ oIk itm ro6rois 
li\ri iiKXh. rh 6rroK*lfi€vov ri ova^la, Olov ri oiriov iK\€l^€ws, ris 
fi\ri ; oh yhp i<mv, iAX* ri <r€\4ivri, rh rriaxov. 

^ See Anal. Post. ii. 11. 3. 

" See Anal. Post. ii. 12. 3, 4. and Waitz, Org. yol. ii. p. 411. 

« Anal. Pr. ii. 11. 1. Metaph. i. ^. 1. 

P See Bassow, '* Aristotelis de Notionis Definitione Doctrina." p. 16. 
A veiy different view has been taken by some Logicians. Crakanthorpe, 
for example, maintains that Demonstration can only be, " a caosa 
efficiente per emanationem, vel a causa efficiente per extemam actionem, 
vel a causa finali ;" and he devotes a chapter to shewing that neither the 
Material nor the Formal cause can be a middl^ term in Demonstration, 
thongh the efficient cause of the Attribute may be the formal cause of the 
Subject. A similar view is maintained by Sanderson, lib. iiL cap. 15, But 

* B 
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We have next to consider the Definitions of Sub- 
stanees. Here too the investigation of cause is the root 
of the whole inquiry ; but the manner in which it is con- 
ducted is not at first sight so obvious as in the former 
case. To ask the cause of an attribute, is to ask why 
the subject is so affected. Why, for example, is the moon 
eclipsed ? But what is meant by the cause of a man, and 
in what form will the question be proposed ? To ask 
why man exists, is in fact to ask why there are such 
beings in the world, — a question admitting only of Gran- 
gousier's solution*», — and when so solved, contributing 
nothing towards the Definition. To ask why a man is a 
man, is, as Aristotle himself observes, fiitile^ The only 
form in which the question can be put is, Why is this or 
that individual a man ? What are the essential con- 
stituents of the notion Man, the possession of which 
entitles Socrates to be reckoned in the class ? Here toa 
the formal cause determines the Definition. 

These Definitions form the first of the three kinds dis- 
tinguished in Anal. Post. ii. 10. 4. "Eo-tiv iqa 6gi(rix^s slg 
fjLev Xoyos Tou t/ Icttiv «vaToSeixTo^. These Definitions are 
assumed prior tQ all demonstration», and are real, in- 
asmuch as the existence of the objects is assumed with 
them. The ground of the assumption will vary according 
to the nature of the object to be defined*. 

With regard to the third class of definitions, described 
as TYis Tou t/ ecTTiv dTTohl^scos (rv[ji,7regot(r[ji,ay Commentators 

to support this interpretation requires considerable straining of Aristotle's 
language. 

q Tristram Shandy, vol. iii. ch. 41. see also Babelais, liv. 1. ch. 40. 

^ Metaph. vi. 17. 2. rh fihv oZv Zik ri ahr6 4<mv abr6f ol04y i<m (riruy, 

' Anal. Post. ii. 9. 1. &ffr€ Bri\oy 8ti koI rav ri itrri rhfihv Hfieo^a Kal if>x^ 
^lo^iv, t KOLt ttvai Kol ri iarriv lirodiffBai $6i ^ JiXSov rp^vov (pavtf^ iroi^erat. 

* Metaph. x. 7. 2. Aafifidvovan 5i t^ ri hrrtv al fi^v [^ir«rr^/iai] Zik T17» 
aio^d^o^em at 8* xncoriBifi^vai' Zih Kal Z^Kov hc r^s roia6rris iiraytiryrjs ^i rrjs 
ovo^ias Kol rov ri iarriv ohK i<mv &ir<(8«i|is. 
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are at issue, whether they are to be regarded as nominal, 
or as imperfeet real definitions". The question is of the 
less importance, inasmuch as Aristotle elsewhere con^- 
demns the use of such definitions altogether*. The 
weight of authorily is perhaps with the latter interpre- 
tation. But, judging merely fi:om the text of Aristotle, 
the former seems far simpler and more naturaly. 

From the above statement it would appear that Nominal 
Definition, according to Aristotle, is one in which there 
is no evidence of the existen^c^ of objects to which the 
definition is applicable. In form it need not necessarily 
differ from a Real Definition. There may be a quasi- 
genus and a quasi-difference, as if we defined a centaur, 
" an animal with the upper parts of a man and the lower 
parts of a horse;" but, until we have ascertained the 
existence of creatures possessing these characteristics^ 
the definition is only one of the signification of a name '. 

" Of the former opinion are Averroes and Zabarella, who are followed by 
M. St. Hilaire in his Translation of the Organon. The latter is maintained 
by the Greek Gommentators, by Pacius, and in the recent Essays by 
Eassow and Eiihn. 

* See De Anima, ii. 2. 2. 

y The decision partly depends on the interpretation of a doubtful 
passage, Anal. Post. ii. 8. 4. rb 8* «2 llffrtv M fiky Kark ovfificfiriKits fx^M^) 
«^T^ y Ix®*^^* ''** otinov Tov TpdyfJMTos. The instttRces which foUow may 
refer either to the one ot iihe other. 

« It may be questioned whether the name Nominal Definition is sanc- 
lioned by Aristotie. Trendelenburg indeed (Eletnenta, §^. 66.) so renders 
the \^os ovofiotrdl^s of An. Post. ii. 10. 1. and the interpretation, if correct, 
would seem to shew that NominaJ, as well as Real Definitions must be 
sentences; but the context, \Syos rov rl ffrifMivei rb tvofia 'ff \Syos h-cpos 
ivofun^^Sy seems rather to mean, ** a Definition of the signification of a 
name, or of another sentence having the force of a name." On the othM" 
interpretation, the word trepos is superfluous, and the example, oTov rh rl 
inifialvci rl iirriv J rplytavov, unintelligible. £y \iyos 6vofiar<&lhis is there- 
fbre meant a sentence whose signification, like that of a single noun, is 
ofie, Such are all real Definitions, of which the example is a specimen, 
See De Int. 5. 2. Metaph. >!. 4. 16. t^. 12. 2. vii. 6. 2. Alex. Schol. p. 74S. 
«.31. In the Greek GommentatoTs, on the other hand, \iyos hvofJMrd/fhis 
is clearly used for Nominal Definition. See Philop. Schol. p. 244. b. ZX: 

* B 2 
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There is also no warrant in Aristotle for limiting the 
means by which Nominal Definition may be effected; 
as is done by those Logicians who specify synonyms 
and etymologies. The latter indeed seems to have 
trespassed on the domain of Logic from that of Rhetoric. 
Nor has it the slightest connection with the former, save 
by an ambiguily of language. The etymology will in 
nine cases out of ten declare, not the present meaning of 
the word, but either one that has become obsolete, or 
some secondary notion, which may account for the 
imposition of the name, but which at no time formed, 
strictly speaking, any part of its signification. This holds 
equally of real objects and imaginary. It is only by an 
equivocation that " buU-piercer" can be assigned as the 
meaning of " centaur," or the notions of a swine and a 
quickset fence be combined into that of " hedgehog." 

Definition by synonym, on the other hand, may be one 
of the means of explaining the signification of a name ; 
though relatively only, and from the accidental circiun- 
stance of one word being more familiar to the hearer 
than another; in which respect all translations from one 
language into another are equally nominal definitions. 
It is not, however, specially mentioned by Aristotle*. 
As a real definition it is obviously inadmissible, as it 
neither assigns the cause of a phenomenon nor developes 
the contents of a notion. 

The above data will also fumish us with an answer to 
a question, which, latterly at least, has been a sore puzzle 
to the tyro in Logic. What are the limits of Definition ? 
If all real Definition must be by Genus and Differentia, 

» Synonyms are expressly denied to be real Definitions in the proper 
sense by Aristotle, Top. I. 5. 1. though admitted to be dpucd. As Nominal 
Definitions, they are allowed by Alexander on Metaph. yi. 4. p. 442. ed. 
Bonitz ; but the genuineness of this portion of the Commentary has been 
questioned. 
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the Definition must in every case be a Species. Summa 
Genera and Individuals are in that case alone inde- 
finable. And for this limitation, the authority of Aristotle 
may be cited. On the other hand, Locke^ assures us 
that this restriction is erroneous, and that Simple Ideas 
alone are incapable of Definition*'. The dispute may be 
reduced to a mere verbal question. For Aristotle does 
not maintain that all Definitions must be by Genus and 
Difierentia, but only those of Substances. In the pas- 
sages which seem to extend this rule, Definition is used 
in the narrow sense which has been previously men- 
tioned^. For it is obvious, to take the instances adduced 
above, that " quenching" cannot be called the genus of 
" thunder," or " interception" of " eclipse," in the same 

^ Essay, b. iii. 4. 7. But Locke has in this matter been anticipated by 
Descartes, Princip, i. 10. Sir W. Hamilton (Reid's Works, p. 220.) main- 
tains ihat Aristotle has said the same thing. It is dangerous to dispute 
any thing which a man of Sir William's leaming professes to have dis- 
covered in so wide a field as Aristotle, especially as he gives no references; 
but if the passage alluded to be Metaph. vi. 17. 7. one might be tempted to 
hazard a different inteipretation. T& air\a seem rather to be the elements, 
(airXa ffdiiMra, Met. vii^ 1> 2!.) which have not, like compound substances, 
received a definite form, and thus are not definable. But the words are not 
sufficiently decisive to furnish much grouud for any theory. A more remark- 
able passage occurs in Occam's Logic, Pt. i, ch. JJ3. " Ex prfledictis sequitur 
quod nulla intentio quse est prsecise communis rebus simplicibus carentibus 
compositione ex materia et forma habet difierentias essentiedes ; quia non 
habet partes, quamvis possit habere multas differentias accidentales. Ez 
illo sequitur ulterius quod nulla species quse est prsecise simplicium est 
definibilis definitione proprie dicta, sive sit in genere substantise sive in 
quocunque aUo predicamento." This, coupled with Occam's Conceptu^dist 
theory of Universals, is not very diflerent from Locke's position conceming 
Simple Ideas. 

^ E«y Simple Ideas, Locke meant all ideas derived immediately from 
sensation or reflection. In the formation of these the mind is wholly 
passive, whereas in the formation from them of Complex Ideas, it is active. 
Among Simple Ideas derived from sensation, he enimierates solidity, 
space, figure, rest, and motion; from reflection, perception and volition; 
from both, pleasure and pain. 

^ As, for example, Topics i. 8. 3. Compai'e Metaph. vi. 4. 12, 16. vi. 5. ?>. 
and Alex. in Metaph. p. 442. 30. ed. Bonitz. 
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»ense as " aniinar' is of " man." Whereas Locke's simple 
ideas are exelusively ideas of attributes. By reference 
then to Aristotle's account of the latter, it will plainly 
appear that he and Locke mean two very difierent 
things by Definition. With the former, it is an in- 
vestigation of the objective cause of a phenomenon ; 
with ihe latter, an analysis of the subjective impres- 
sion which that phenomenon produces in the mind. 
The idea of an interception of light is not part of the 
idea eclipse, but the one phenomenon is the physical 
^ntecedent and cause of the other. Inquiries of this 
kind are still classed among the most important problems 
of Physical Science. What, for example, is light? Is it a 
succession of material particles, or the undulations of an 
elastic medium? The solution of this question would 
not be a Definition in Locke's sense of the word; i. e. it 
would not be an analysis of the idea of light produced 
in the mind by sensation. The same may be said of 
colour. The mental sensation of whiteness or redness is 
altogether unaffected by the researches of Optics. The 
external cause of colour, regarded as a quality of bodies, 
falls directly within the province of t^^e Science*. 
The determination of such problems will be, in Aristotle's 
sense of the term, Definition. 

This may be further illustrated by reference to a 
discussion of Aristotle's which few probably have perused 
for the first time, without considering it as singularly 
vague and unsatisfaqtory. I mean th^ dissertation 
on Pleasure, in the tenth Book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. We are struek with the absence of any thing like 
a Definition or Analysis of the emotion ; and a reader 
who commences the study of the book with some preyious 
knowledge of Locke's theory of Simple Ideas, will 
probably be disposed to regard it as an attempt to define 

« Comparc on tliis subjcct, Rcicl, Inquiry, ch. vi. sect. 0. 
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that which is incapable of definition, and which in 
consequence necessarily involves its own failure. The 
same may be said of the principal opinion which 
Aristotle controverts. Whether we regard Pleasure with 
Plato, as consisting in a motion towards our natural state 
of harmony, or with Aristotle, in the perfection of our 
energies; neither of these can be termed an explanation 
of the feeling itself, but only of the cause by which it is 
produced. Pleasure itself remains an indefinite some- 
thing, consequent on the one or the other. Yet examined 
according to Aristotle's own view of the definition of 
Attributes, we see that pleasure is as fairly defined by 
the perfection of the energy, as an eclipse by the inter- 
ception of light,- 

There are, however, conditions and limits to the 
definitions of Attributes, though they are not the same 
as those of Substances. Every Substance to be definable 
must be a Species, Every Attribute must be a Propertyj 
i. e. must be capable of demonstration by its cause. 
Accidents then, as merely contingent attributes, are 
incapable of definition. This limitation, however, is 
merely relative to the degree of our knowledge of the 
matter. The advance of Scicnce may transform Acci- 
dents into Properties, and thus fumish the requisite 
means of definition. 

Before concluding the subject, it will be necessary to 
say a few words on two other points connected with 
Aristotle's doctrine of Definition. 

The first of these is his method of investigating, or, as 
he terms it, hunting for^ the Definition. This may be 
effected in two ways, commonly called the methods of 
Division and Induction. The first of these consists 
in taking a wide Genus, under which the object to be 
defined is evidently included, and contracting it by ihe 
addition of successive differentiae, till we obtain a com- 
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plex notion coextensive with that of which the Definition 
ia sought. Of the notion thus obtained, each separate 
part is more extensive than that which is to be defined, 
though the whole is not so^ 

This method was afavourite with Plato; it was rejected 
as useless by Speusippus*. Aristotle adopts an inter- 
mediate course, limiting, however, its utility chiefly to 
two points, — the right arrangement of the several parts 
of the Definition, and the security that nothing essential 
i& omitted. It would thus seem to be usefiil, not so 
much for discovering Definitions as for testing them^; 
and even in this respect will be applicable only to one 
class of Definitions, that of Substances by genus and 
differentise. 

For discovery, the second method is employed. This 
is commonly called the Inductive Method ; a name, how- 
ever, not sanctioned by Aristotle himself*. It consists in 
examining the several individuals of which the term to 
be defined is predicable, and observing what they have 
in common. If we can obtain one common notion, that 



' Anal. Post. ii. 13. 8. Tck 8^ roiavra \ifirriov fxcxpi toi^oi/, I»$ roffavra 
\ri<f>dy vp&rovy S)V %Kacrrov fxhv iwl irKeiov ^Ap^ei, Bmaana Z\ fx^ iwl ir\4ov 
Ta^rriv yh^ h^dyKri ovfflav flvai rov irpdyf^rQs, Yet in the Metaphysics 
(vi. 12.) he seems to maintaiii that the last differentia must be coex- 
tensive with the subject; a view generally adopted by the Scholastic 
Logicians, though manifestly inconsistent, not only with the passage above 
quoted, but with the example appended, rh 8^ r€\€vrouov ical rg BvdZi. In 
the Metaphysics however he seems to be speaJdng, not of the specific 
diflfereDce per se, but of the difference regarded as dividing the genus. 
But this is in fact equivalent only to saying that the whole must be co- 
extensive ; which no one would think of denying, 

g See Scholia, p. 179. b, 40. 248. a. 11. 

^ This is perhaps marked by Aristotle*s own language. In reference to 
the one method, he uses KaraaKevdCuv ; to the other, (ifruv, 

^ Aristotle does not give any name to the process ; by his Commentatora 
it has beon variously denominated the method of Eesolution, of Com- 
position, of Inductioii. Cf. Ed. Rev. No. 115. p. 236. Zabarella, Logic, 
p. 1212. Pacius on Anal. l*ost. ii. 1.3. 21. 
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is the Definition sought ; if not, the object of inquiry is 
not one but many. This method is equally applicable 
to Substances and to Attributes, though Aristotle only 
gives an example of the latter, the definition of mag* 
nanimity, gained by examining into the actions of dif- 
ferent magnanimous persons. 

Another important remark of Aristotle's is, that although, 
as we have already seen, demonstration, in certain cases, 
must always precede definition, yet no definition, as 
such, can be proved. This he maintains at some length 
(against Xenocrates^), in Anal. Post. i. 4. and shews that 
every attempt at such demonstration necessarily involves 
a petitio principii. The reason is obvious: since a 
definition can be predicated essentially (Iv tw t/ scm) of 
nothing but that of which it is a definition ; and since, 
to prove a conclusion conceming the essence, the pre- 
mises must be of the same character ; the middle term 
assumed must be identical with the minor, and the major 
premise with the conclusion. 

Such is Aristotle's Theory of Definition. Its funda- 
mental principle may still, mutatis mulandis^ be retained, 
notwithstanding that the speculations of modem philo- 
sophy have considerably modified his distinctions of 
Substances and Attributes. Properly speaking, indeed, 
all Definition is an inquiry into Atfributes, Our com- 
plex notions of Substances can only be resolved into 
various Attributes, with the addition of an unknown 
suhstralum : — a something to which we are compelled to 
regard these Attributes as belonging^ Man^ for example, 
is analysed into Animality, Rationality, and the some- 
thing which exhibits these phenomena. Pursue the 
analysis, and the result is the same. We have a some- 

k Scholia, p. 242. b. 35. Trendelenburg, de An. p. 2W. Kiihn, de Notionis 
Definitione, p. 11. 
^ Cf. Locke, Essay, book ii. ch. 23. 
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thing corporeal, animated, sensible, rational. An un- 
known constant must always be added to complete the 
integration; unfortunately we have no means of de- 
termining its value. Still, this does not affect the basis 
of the Aristotelian distinction. For some phenomena 
can be accounted for by other phenomenal causes; in 
others, we must acquiesce in the conviction that they are 
80, merely because they are. It is clearly impossible 
for the mere hypothesis of an unknown substratum to 
explain the reason of all the vari^ty of attributes which 
different objects exhibit. 

One further question remains. How far Definition 
properly belongs to the province of Logic, was, as we 
have seen, an early point of dispute among the School- 
men°*. On this question the authority of Aristotle is of 
little avail for either side. That his treatment of the 
subject has far more of a material than a formal character 
is undeniable. And to those who maintain that the 
Organon of Aristotle is designed as a systematic treatise 
on a single subject called Logic, such testimony must be 
decisive as regards both the material character of much 
of the Science, and its inclusion of Definition. But 
then it remains, and probably will continue to remain, 
a problem, to frame a conception of Logic adequate to 
the province thus assigned to it. This question has beep 
already treated of in the Litroduction, and need not be 
repeated here. It is sufBcient to say that, as far as any 
evidence is fumished, either by the writings of Aristotle 
himself or by extemal testimony, as to their original 
connexion ; it is no more a departure from the authority 
of the Stagirite to assign a field to Logic incom- 
mensurate with that of the Organon, than it is to write 
a moral treatise on the basis of the Ethics, without 
including the Politics. Leaving then the questipn of 

'n See p. 33. 
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authority, we may fairly assert that Logie as a formal 
Science can take no cognisance of the foUowing points. 

I. It has nothing to do with determining the physical 
existence of attributes in their subjects ; which is in fact 
an inquiry into the material truth of the propositions in 
which such attributes are predicated. It is true that such 
propositions are by Aristotle considered as the conclusions 
of Syllogism, and so far their truth is merely formal. But 
it must be remembered, that no attribute can be syllogis- 
tically demonstrated of one subject, without being in the 
premise asserted of another; and it is upon the material 
truth of the latter proposition that the certainty of the 
former, and the dQmonstrative charact^r of the whole 
reasoning, ultimately depends. 

II. Logic has nothing to do with testing the material 
correctness of a definition, i. e. ascertaining how far the 
notions developed in our analysis of a conception cor- 
respond to the principal phenomena exhibited by the 
objects usually included under that conception; nor even 
with the inquiry, whether our usage of terms corresponds 
with the ordinary language of others. 

Still less does it lie within the province of Logic to 
perform the functiong either of a Dictionary or of an 
Index to Physical Science ; to convey, that is, information 
from without, whether conceming the meaning of words 
or the nature of things, into a mind previously ignorant. 
Whereas from the statements of some Logicians, one 
might almost imagine that they regarded their Science 
as furnishing, as it were, Logarithmic Tables of things in 
general ; Catalogues of Genera and DifferentiaB, to which 
we have only to refer any given object, to obtain fidl 
information concerning it**. 

n See Keckermann, Syst. Log. Min. lib. i. cap. 17. **In hunc enim usum 
istse renmi tabulse et delineationes preecipue illic adumbrantur, ut definitum 
quaTatur, simulque animo lusti*etur, quid ex parte superiori proxime 
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These being exeluded, the only office that remains for 
Logic to perform, is to contribute to the distinctness of a 
conception, by an analysis and separate exposition of 
the different parts contained within it. This operation 
is analogous to that of drawing formal inferences, virtuaUp 
eontained in their premises, though not explicitly de- 
veloped^. It is a process of self-examination, not dis- 
similar to the Platonic application of Dialectic, though 
widely differing as regards the objective truth of its 
results. For the Logical process fumishes only a sub- 
jective criterion; it enables us to represent more distinctly 
to the mind, the notions previously existing there in more 
or less confusion : its rules direct us to coropare con- 
ceptions one with another, and fumish some security for 
our own consistency in employing them ; they do not 
enable us to ascertain their accordance with extemal 
objects, or to add the deficient parts, wljere they are 
inadequate representatives of the latter. The mind, like 
the sky, has its nebulae, which the telescope of Logic 
may resolve into their component stars. But here the 
parallel fails. The Logical instrument discovers no 
luminary whose rays have not previously entered the 
eye ; it tells us nothing of their relative distances, of the 
velocity with which their light travels ; of any thing, in 
short, which did not form a confiised portion of the 
sensuous representationP. This may seem but beggarly 
service to be performed by the Art of Arts and Science 
of Sciences. Inferior certainly it is to the gigantic 

definito adjaceat : id emin erit ejus Genns : e. g. cnpio conficere defini- 
tionem Hominis : cogito ergo primum in quo prfledicamento sit Homo, et 
deprehendo ex notis Substantiae, esse in prsedicamento Substantise : quo- 
circa tabulam hujus prsedicamenti perlustrans animo, deprehendo hominem 
proxime collocari sub animali: hinc concludo hoc esse proximum ejus 
genus. Sic in aliis proceditur definitis per singula praedicamenta " 

o Gf. Anal. Post. i. 24. 11. 

P Cf. Kant, Logik, Einleitung, V, 
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purposes which more than one Logical Titan has essayed 
to accomplish with the same instniment. But let not its 
legitimate uses be contemned, because it has abated 
som#what of the "vaulting ambition which overleaps 
itself." It fumishes the mould by which the ever- 
accumulating matter of consciousness is reduced to form 
and consistency; it were ungrateful to despise it,because 
it does not also dig the metal itself &om the mine. 
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NOTE C. 
ON MATERIAL AND FORMAL CONSEQUENCE. ♦ 

A Material Consequence is defined by Aldrieh to be 
one in whieh the conclusion foUows from the premises 
solely by the force of the terms. This in fact means, 
from some understood Proposition or Propositions, con- 
necting the terms, by the addition of which the mind is 
enabled to reduce the Consequence to logical form. This 
is easily seen, both in Aldrich's example, "Homo est 
animal, Ergo est vivens," and in the rather more com- 
plicated instance given by Sanderson, "Socrates est 
risibilis, ergo, Aliquis homo est rationalis." The latter, 
when the necessary conditions are supplied, is expanded 
into two syllogisms. 

Omne risibile est rationale ; 

Socrates est risibilis, 
Ergo, Socrates est rationalis. 

Socrates est homo, 
Ergo, Aliquis homo est rationalis. 

The failure therefore of a Material Consequence takes 
place when no such connection exists between the terms 
as will warrant us in supplying the premises required : 
i. e. when one or more of the premises so supplied would 
be fahe, But to determine this point is obviously 
beyond the province of the Logician. For this reason, 
Material Consequence is rightly excluded from Logic. 

Moreover, even where true premises can be added, 
and the Consequence legitimately deduced, we cannot, 
except from knowledge of the matter, determine into 
what form the reasoning will naturally fall. In some 
cases, as in the example above quoted from Sanderson, 
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the proof may be given in Categorical Syllogisms. In 
others, it is far more naturally exhibited in the hypo- 
thetieal form. The assumption of a hypothetieal premise 
will alway s present the reasoning in a logically valid, though 
not always in the most natural, form ; and it is frequently 
the only materially allowable assumption in cases where 
the given antecedent and consequent have both terms 
distinct. E. g. A is B, therefore C is D. We may 
supply, If A is B, C is D ; but to determine the truth of 
the assumed proposition, whether it be hypothetical or 
categorical, does not fall within the province of the 
Logician. 

Among these material, and therefore extra-logical, 
Consequences, are to be classed those which Reid 
adduces as cases for which Logic does not provide ; 
e. g. " Alexander was the son of Philip," therefore 
"Philip was the father of Alexander;" "A is greater 
than B," therefore " B is less than A." In both these it 
is our material knowledge of the relations " father and 
son," "greater and less," that enables us to make the 
inference. 

Another of Reid's examples is the following: "A is 
equal to B, and B is equal to C, therefore A is equal 
to C." This reasoning is elliptical, and therefore, as it 
stands, material ; though owing to the suppressed premise 
being self-evident, its deficiency is apt to be overlooked. 
Stated in logical form, the syllogism runs thus : 

Things that are equal to the same are equal to each other; 

A and C are equal to the same, 

Therefore A and C are equal to each other». 

Another example of the same kind is that sometimes 
called reasoning a/oriiorL E. g. " A is greater than B, 

» Hamilton on Eeid, p. 702. 
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and B is greater than C, therefore a fortiori A is greater 
than C." The logieal form is, 

Whatever is greater than a greater than C is greater than C ; 
A is greater than a greater than C, 
Therefore A is greater than C. 

Or if it be required that the a fortiori nature of the 
reasoning appear in the conclusion, we must state the 
major, "Whatever is greater than a greater than C is 
greater than C by a greater difference^,^'* 

Of the same kind is the reasoning, " A is equal to B, 
dierefore twice A is equal to twice B." The logical 
form is, 

The doubles of equal things are equal ; 

Twice A and twice B are doubles of equal things, 

Therefore they are equal. 

The major premise might be stated more generally, 
" Equimultiples of equal things are equal." 



^ In Mr. De Morgan's Logic, p. 21, the reader wiU find a very different, 
imd I believe erroneous, account of this species of SyUogism. 



\ 
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NOTE D. 
IS THE SYLL06ISM A PETITIO PRINCIPII ? 

The eagle of the Libyan fable was killed by an arrow 
feathered from his own wing. The annoury of the 
Logician has been fondly imagined to eontain the fatal 
weapon of his own destruction. But the champion 
destined to wield it, if such there be, is somewhat tardy 
in his forthcoming. More than one Sir Kay has essayed 
the adventure of the sword; the Arthur destined to 
achieve it remains in all the myBterious dignity of a 
Coming Man. In other words, many writers have suc- 
ceeded in shewing their own ignorance of the nature of 
the fallacy called Petitio Principii ; they have not been 
equally successful in proving the invalidity of the 
Syllogistic ptocess. 

Let us first endeavour to ascertain what the Petitid 
Principii really is. The name is a blundering trans- 
lation of the Aristotelian ro Iv «gxp (or to ef «§%%) 
aheia-iou : i.e. the assumption, not of the principle properly 
so called*, but, in some form or other, of the questiofi 
originally proposed for proof. And it is remarkable, that 
among the five modes of this fallacy enumerated by 
Aristotle, one is in form not distinguishable from the 
legitimate Syllogism*. Selecting this variety, as that by 
which most of ali the objection is to be sustained, we 
will proceed to examine its peculiarities* 

» " Without entering on the various meanings of the term Principl^-, 
which Aristotle defines, in general, that from tvhhh any tking exists, is 
produced, or is knoum, it is sufficient to say, that it is always used for that 
on which something else depends ; and thus hoth for an original latVf and 
for an original element*' Sir W. Hamilton, Reid's Works, p. 761. 

^ Top. viii. 13. 2. Ae^tpop hh $ray Karh fx4pos h4ov &iro8c7|ai Ka06\ov ris 
alrfiff^^ c^otf hrix^ipav tri rwv ^vavrinv yXa iiriffrinj.rii SXws rav itvriKfi/Jievciiv 
a^i<a(r€i€ fiiav elvai. 
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In the first place, it is manifestly nccessary to a 
Petiiio QucBsiti'', as the fallacy may more correctly be 
called, that there should be a question proposed for 
proqf. And hence it was long ago acutely remarked by 
Peter of Spain, that such a fallacy cannot be committed 
in a Syllogism of inference^, If, that is, the truth of the 
premises is kno\vn beforehand, and the only question is, 
what may we infer from them ? there is no necessity for 
begging or assumption of any kind. It is clear then, that 
not the Syllogism in general, but at most only one 
particular application of it, can beg the question. 

But it may be answered, that the truth of such pre- 
mises never can be ascertained, but by a previous induction 
embracing all particular cases, and that Syllogistic 
inference is therefore at least fiitile, since the con- 
clusion drawn must be presumed to be already known. 
But this answer itself assumes what has never yet been 
satisfactorily proved, the dependence of all knowledge of 
Universals on Induction. If axiomatic principles can be 
acquired in any other way, one class of Syllogisms is at 
least exempt from the charge*. 

And even in respect of principles allowed to be in- 
ductive, the actual previous assumption of every possible 
instance is not necessarily implied. And it is here that 
an able defender of the Syllogism, Mr. Mill, has taken a 
low and inadequate ground, a ground too, inconsistent 
with his own subsequent analysis of the process of 
Induction. His defence in fact amoimts to an abandon- 



« Pacius in Anal. Prior. ii. 16. 

^ " Sciendum quod heec fallacia non impedit syllogismum inferentem, 
sed probantem, et ita fallacia petitionis peccat contra syllogitmum tUalecticum 
in quantum dialecticus est" Summ. Log. Tract. vi. 

« Kanfs criterion of necessity as the sure characteristic of a cognition 
a prioriy has not yet been refuted by those who refer all principles to 
Induction. 
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ing of all formal reasoning. All reasoning, he tells us, 
is really from partieulars to particulars. But in that 
case, all inference must <Jepend upon the matter, and 
cannot be reduced to any general type. If, for example, 
I conclude that the Duke of Wellington is mortal, solely 
from the premises, " John, Thomas, &c. are mortal, and 
the Duke of Wellington resembles these in certain other 
attributes;" I might, by an argument of precisely the same 
form^ prove him to be a Frenchman, because he possesses 
the attributes of humanity in common with certain given 
individuals of that nation. 

This portion of the question resolves itself into the 
foUowing. What do we mean when we assert that all 
men are mortal ? Is it merely a concise mode of stating 
that Socrates and Plato possess this attribute, in 
common with a number of other individuals, quos nunc 
perscribere longum est? If so, to argue, " Socrates is one 
of the individuals above mentioned, therefore he is 
mortal," is, if not a begging of the question, at least a 
needless repetition of a previous statement. 

But, in fact, the Universal proposition means no such 
thing. It means that, by virtue of a certain established 
law, certain attributes, or groups of attributes, are always 
so united, that in whatever individuals we find the one, 
we may look upon them as an infallible mark of the 
other. A conviction of this kind however, as it can 
never be gained by any mere observation of particulars, 
so it need not presuppose a complete enumeration of 
them^ 



^ ** Hinc jam patet, inductionem per se nihil producere, ne certitudem 
quidem moralem, sine adminiculo propositionum non ab inductione, sed 
ratione universali pendentium ; nam si essent et adminicula ab inductione, 
indigerent novis adminiculis nec haberetur certitudo moralis in infinitum. 
Sed certitndo perfecta ab inductione sperari plane non potest, additis 
quibuscunque adminiculis, et propositionem hanc : totum majus esse sua 

* c2 
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" For, when one^s proofs are aptly chosen» 
Four are as valid as four dozen." 

To determine under what conditions such a conviction 
can be obtained, is a question requiring an analysis of 
the whole process of Induction. Such an anaJysis, in 
many respects most ably performed^, will be found in the 
third book of Mr. MilFs Logic ; but few I think can 
compare that part of the work with his earlier defence of 
the Syllogism, without admitting that the two presuppose 
different and inconsistent theories of the import of 
Universal Propositions. It will be sufficient, however, for 
my present purpose to observe that, unless the establish- 
ment of an Universal Proposition requires an explicit 
and conscious examination of every existing and also of 
every possible particular instance, no charge of Petitio 
Principii, or even of vain repetition, can be maintained 
against the Syllogism. Those who maintain the antece- 
dent, abandon themselves to an absolute scepticism ; and 



parte, sola inductione nunquam perfecte sciemus. Mox enim prodibit, qui 
I Hegabit ob peculiarem quandam rationem in aliis nondum tentatis veram 

esse." Leibnitz, de Stylo Nizolii. 

Mr. Mill*s adminicula to Induction are certain canons stating the prin- 
ciples of the Method of Agreement, of Difference, &c. which, together with 
the whole laW of universal causation, he makes dependent upon a weaJeer 
evidence than philosophical induction; tlie inductio per enumerationem 
aimplicem. At the same time he enters his protest against " adducing, as 
evidence of the truth of a fact in extemal nature, any necessity which the 
, human mind may be conceived to be under of believing it." His words, 

I strictly taken, would destroy the evidence of our senses; for what are 

sensations but states of mind P and why do we refer our intemal conscious- 
ness to an extemal cause, except that by the constitution of our minds we 
are necessitated to do so ? The admonition of Hooker is not quite obsolete 
even amid the lights of modem philosophy. " The main principles of 
Beason are in themselves apparent. For to make nothing evident of itself 
to man's understanding were to take away all possibility of knowing any 
thing. And herein that of Theophrastus is true, * They that seek a reason 
of all things do utterly overthrow Reason.' " Eccl. Pol. i. 8. 5. 
s His theory of Causation must however be excepted. 
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against such, no defence of any source of human know- 
ledge can or need be attempted. 

With regard to the syllogism oi proo/j we may examine 
the question a little more closely. The Petitio Principii 
is a maierialy not a formal fallacy, and consists in 
assuming, in demonstration, a non-axiomatic principle 
as axiomatic, or in dialectic disputation, a non-probable 
principle as probable^. It does not affect the form of 
the reasoning ; but depends on the selection of premises, 
when the syllogism is employed for the particular 
purpose of prooJ\ demonstrative or dialectic. Those 
are guilty of it who do not adopt such premises as the 
laws pf the two processes require ; in the one case, 
propositions axiomatic or deducible from axioms ; in the 
other, probable statements, sanctioned by the general 
opinion of mankind or the authority of eminent persons. 

In reading Aristotle's account of this fallacy, it is 
evidentthat the whole point of the matter lies in the word 
ahelaScn, or Xa/x^jSavsiv ; and that the question to be asked 
is, not whether the premises virtually contain the con- 
clusion*, but whether such premises can properly be said 

^ See Anal. Pr. ii. 16. Top. viii. 13. 

* One class of reasomngs are perhaps fairly chargeable with the faJlacy. 
laUude to what are commonly called the proper sylloyisms of the Kamists, 
which have two Singular Premises. In the first figm^e, it is evident that 
the conclusion is not one out of many inferences contained in the major 
premise, but the very same proposition stated in difierent language. The 
third figure is open to the same objection, but it may be allowed as an 
Meffis or expository instance — a process not reckoned by Aristotle as 
syllogistic. Proper syllogisms in the second figure are valid, and frequently 
serviceable ; but when reduced to the first, (which Aristotle regards as a 
necessary test of validity,) the negative premise must be converted from 
singular to universal. 

Nevertheless, as the Petitio Principii is a material, not a logical, fallacy, 
this does not fumish grounds for objecting to the convenient arrangement 
by which singular propositions are considered as in syllogism equivalent 
to universals. They may be regarded, in common with other cases of the 
same fallacy, as reasonings valid in form, but unsound from material 
circumstanccs. 
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to be beggedy or assumed^, It is clear then that Petitio 
Principii is not the fault with which the Syllogism is 
chargeable, unless it can be shewn that every statement 
of an Universal Proposition must be, in this sense of the 
term, begging or assuming. If there are any cases in 
which the assertion of such propositions depends on 
a warranted conviction, not on a gratuitous assumption, 
fiom whatever source that conviction may arise, such 
cases must be exempt from the charge of Petitio 
Principii, 

And if there be any such cases, the opponents of the 
Syllogism have themselves unwittingly stumbled upon 
a fallacy cognate to that with which they taunt its 
defenders. For the Peiiiio Principii being in that case 
a paiticular misapplication of tbe syllogistic method, 
and postulating the latter as a condition of its prac- 
ticability, they have inverted the relation of prior and 
posterior, and assiuned Petitio Principii to be neces- 
sary to the existence of Syllogism. 

But if, on the other hand, there are no such cases, and 
the Syllogism is in consequence henceforth to be 
banished from Philosophy, what do 'we gain in ex- 
change ? We reduce the Laws of Thought from neces- 
sary to contingent. We degiade certainty into probability, 
and can claim for that only a subjective validity. But 
until this latter hypothesis is proved, the Syllogism, 



The Proper Syllogisms, however, though a post-Aristotelian innovation, 
did not originate with Ramus. Aquinas expressly denies thatboth {n^emises 
in a syllogism may be singular, and admits the tKdtais as a non-syllogistic 
process, being an appeal to the senses, not to the reason. See Opusc. xlvii. 
init. Occam, on the other hand, virtually surrenders the whole principle, 
when he allows that the major premise in the first figure may be singular. 
Logic, pt. iii. cap. 8. 

^ That axiomatic principles are not of this character, may be seen irom 
Anal. Post. i. 10. 6. Ovk iffri 5' {nrSdtffts ov5' aXTTyAa^ t ^dyKri ^Xvtu 8t* axnh 
Koi BoKui/ dfdyKri, 
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whatever may be its errors or deficieneies, cannot be 
comprehended under any one of the fallacies admitted 
to be such by the Logician, And this is sufiicient as a 
defence of his own consistency. His method may be an 
incorrect analysis of the laws of the reasoning process ; it 
may be that there are no such laws at all. But of either 
of these positions the omts probandi lies with the assail- 
ants, not with the defenders of the Syllogism. It is quite 
enough for the Logician, if he exhibit all that is generally 
considered valid yeasoning in a syllogistic form. If any 
maintain that a simpler or better type is attainable, he 
waits with patience till they produce it. If all reasoning 
is fallacious, he may be contented to behold his theories 
fall in the general overthrow of all human knowledge. 
But, pending the decision of this question, he may leave 
his adversaries their choice of one or the other hom of a 
dilemma. If there are universal principles of truth not 
entirely dependent on sensation, the existence of such 
principles will warrant syllogistic inference. If there are 
not, whatever be the value of our individual sensations, 
all inference firom them, by induction, example, analogy, 
or any method whatever, is, in respect of objective 
certainty, worthless. 
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NOTE E. 
ON THE ENTHYMEME. 

The Enthymeme is defined by Aristotle, <TDXKoyi(r^s 
[aTgX^j] 60 iixorm \ QriiLBim, The word «TgA^j is now 
universally admitted to be spurious; and that upon 
abundantly sufficient evidence, both extemal and in- 
temal '. Extemally, it is not countenance^ by the best 
MSS. Intemally, it is inconsistent with the ordinary 
language of Aristotle ; with whom the imperfect syllogism 
signifies, not a Syllogism with one portion suppressed, 
but a Syllogism in the second or third figure, which is 
not immediately evident by the dictum de omni et nullo. 
The word is an interpolation, and a clumsy one, designed 
to accommodate Aristotle's definition to subsequent views 
of the nature of the Enthymeme, and made by a scribe 
not particularly well versed in Aristotelian phraseology. 

The elxos, and cTYifjLslay themselves are Propositions^; the 
former stating a ffeneral probability^ the latter a fact^ 
which is known to be an indication, more or less certain, 
of the tmth of some further statement, whether of a single 
fact or of a general belief. The former is a proposition 
nearly, though not quite, universal; as, " Most men who 

• For a full account of the evicience on this point, seo Pacius on An^. 
Pr. ii. 27. 3. and Sir W. Hamilton, in Ed. Rev. No. 115. p. 222. 

b As is stated, An. Pr. ii. 27. 1. and Bhet. i. 8. 7. In a looser sense,^ 
however^ the terms fuc6sy (njfictov, rcKfiiipioVf are often used for the Enthy- 
memes drawn from each. The cixbs is clearly regarded by Aristotle as a 
general proposUioHf employed as a premise. In the Rhetoric, i. 2. 15. he 
describes it as having the same relation to its conclusion as an imiversal to 
a particular. In another sense, any proposition may be called probable, 
which can as a conclusion be supported upon (morally) reasonable grounds;^ 
in which scnse Anaximcnes, or whoever was the A.uthor of the Bhetorico, 
flrf Alexandrumy defines the cWs. (ch. 8. 4.) 
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envy hate :" the latter is a singular Proposition, which 
however is not regarded as a sign, except relatively to 
some other Proposition, which it is supposed may be 
inferred firom it. The ^Ims, wheu employed in an Enthy- 
meme, will form the major premise of a Syllogism such 
as the following : 

Most men who envy hate, 

This man envies, 
Therefore, This man (probably) hates. 

The reasoning is logically faulty; for, the major premise 
not being absolutely universal, the middle term is not 
distributed. 

The «•ijjxglov will form one premise of a syllogism which 
may be in any of the three figures, as in the following 
examples : 



Fig. 2. 
All pregnant women are pale, 
This woman is pale (S), 
Therefore, She is pregnant. 



Fig. 1. 
All ambitious men are liberal, 
Pittacus is ambitious (2), 
Therefore, Pittacus is hberal. 

Fig. 3. 
Pittacus is good (2)'', 
Pittacus is wise, 
Therefore, All wise men are good. 

^ In the first and second fignres, the (nj/Acioi^ is clearly tibe mt/ior 
premise ; this alone being singular. In the third, as far as quantity is 
concemed, we may choose between both premises. It seems more natural 
however to prefer the major; because, in assigning a reason for our belief 
in a given proposition, we should naturally state a premise having either 
the same predicate or the same subject; not one in which the predicate of 
the premise is the subject of the conclusion. For example; Why do you 
believe Pittacus to be liberal? Because he is ambitious. V\nb.y do you 
believe wise men to be good ? Because Pittacus is good. This is far more 
natural than to answer, " Because Pittacus is wise." The same consideration 
will fumish the data for iuterpreting an obscure passage in Anal. Pr. ii. 26. 
5. which however it would exceed my present limits to attempt. The reader 
will find it rightly explained in a note to St. Hilaire*s Translation, vol. ii. 
p. 341. with the exception that the syUogism may be more clearly stated in 
Cesare than in Camestres. 
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The Syllogism in the first figure is alone logically valid. 
In the second, there is an undistributed middle term : in 
the third, an illicit process of the minor. 

The ffijftsTov is defined by Aristotle, vqiraxng a^oSgixrixij 
dmyxaiot jj cvSofo^; in which the words necessary and 
probable do not relate to the modal character of the 
Proposition in itself, but to the nature of its connexion 
with the Conclusion which it is adduced to prove ; i. e. to 
its logical validity when the other premise is added**; 
ivithout which addition, expressed or understood^ there is 
no Enthymeme at all''. 

But it may be thought that the above examples do not 
fumish a sufficient criterion for distinguishing between 
the two kinds of Enthymeme. If both premises mv>st be 
mentally, and may be orally, supplied, before there is 
any Enthymeme at all, how are we to determine whether 
any given specimen is an instance of reasoning from a 
sign, or from a likelihood? Why, for example, in the 



* Bhet. i. 2. 17. 'AvayKcua fihv oZv Xiyw i^ &y yiverai <rv?iKoyi<rfi6s. Cf. 
Anal. Pr. i. 1. 6. ^vWoytfffJi^s 94 i<rri \6yos iv f rtB^yrwy riyay %rfp6y ri 
ruy Keifiiyuy i^ hydyKris <rvfAfialy€i, Here syllogism is used in its strictest 
sense. From another passage in the Bhetoric (i. 2. 14.) it has sometimes 
been imagined that all ffrifxeia are necessary, at least as propositions ; and 
the <rnfi.e2oy has even been defined, " a proposition in necessary matter ;" 
as if " necessary matter" were the proper province of Rhetoric. The inter- 
pretation however is too inconsistent with Aristotle's subsequent language 
to be tenable. The words in question, if properly belonging to this place, 
(the resemblance to Bhet. i. 2. 8. is suspicious,) must be so interpreted as 
to identify the necessary propositions with one class only of (njficta, the 
rcKfi-fipia, The reference to the Analytics I conceive to allude, not to the 
account of modal conclusions deduced from modal premises, but to the 
necessary conclusiveness of premises logically connected, as opposed to the 
more or less probable conclusiveness of illogical combinations. As a special 
reference, supply Anal. Pr. i. 27. 12. 

« Anal. Pr. ii. 27. 4. 'Eav fihy oZy rf fila A.€X^S rrp^raffis, <rrifi€toy yivenu 
fi6yoy, ihv 8^ K<d ri kripa rrpo<r\ri<p9pt ffv^Aoyurfjt^s, The context shews that 
he is speaking of Syllogism only in the looser sense in which all Enthy- 
memes are included. 
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instauce given above, may we not call the fact that " this 
man envies," a sign that he hates, as well as the general 
statement a likelihood ? Does not the whole distinction 
depend on the question, which is the stated^ which the 
suppressedy premise ? 

To this it may be replied, that Aristotle distinguishes 
the eixoj and a-YHJLsm merely as propositions, and no where 
says that they may not be combined in the same syllogism. 
In the instance given, it so happens that the minor pre- 
mise is a singular proposition, and may fairly be con- 
sidered a sign of the conclusion. But we might obviously 
employ a minor premise of another kind, such as, " AU 
malignant men are envious;" in which case there is, 
properly speaking, no sign employed in the reasoning. 
But this does not affect the distinction between the two 
Propositions. A likelihood is such, per se, — a Proposition 
stating a general truth, which we are at liberty to apply 
or not to particular cases. A sign is a sign of something 
else, — a single fact stated as a proof of something further ; 
which proof may, according to material circumstances, 
be' logically or only morally conclusive. 

Another question sometimes raised is, " If the Enthy- 
meme has both premises supplied, how is it to be 
distinguished from the Dialectic Syllogism ?" To which 
it may be answered, that, taking the word Syllogism in 
its strictest sense, as a reasoning logically correct, the 
same argument may in different points of view be con- 
sidered either as a Syllogism or an Enthymeme. This 
is, of course, only the case with the Texjx^piov ; the other 
specimens of the Enthymeme being logically invalid. 
The argumentation Ix Tgx|X)jp/oy, is in this sense both 
an Enthymeme and a Syllogism ; — an Enthymeme on 
material grounds, inasmuch as its premise is a sign 
of its conclusion ; — a Syllogism on formal grounds, 
inasmuch as it complies with the conditions of logical 
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reasoning. It is a Dialectic Syllogism, if employed for 
the purpose of dialectic disputation ; and, as it usually 
relates to those subjects to which dialectic disputation is 
practically applied*^, it may in general be regarded as 
potentially, at least, dialectic*. 

In fact, it is not as an Enthymeme, but as a Rhetorical 
Syllogiam^ that a given specimen of reasoning is dis- 
tinguished firom the Dialectical. The object of the two 
arts is distinct. That of Dialectic is to convince the 
Intellect 5 that of Rhetoric, to persuade the Will. The 
same instrument may be employed by both, and it is 
merely the purpose for which it is employed that con- 
stitutes the distinction between them"*. Whether the 
same means are always available for both purposes ; 
whether the same informality of reasoning is allowed in 
Dialectic as in Rhetoric, must depend on the oonditionsby 
which the disputants in the former choose to bind them- 
selves. The Rhetorician has to influence an audienoe : if 
he can efiect this, he will not always be scrupulous about 



f This, however, is by no means necessaiy. Matters not usnally discussed 
either by the Dialectician or Orator may equally be proved by means of 
r^KfjAipia, For example ; the falling of the thermometer to d2o is a sign of 
freezing ; the obscuration of the moon in eclipse is a sign that the earth's 
shadow is interposed between it and the sim. Such subjects are not 
practically dialectical, at least in Aristotle*s view of the art. As far as the 
mere interrogatory form is concemed, it may be, and was by different 
Philosophers, applied to all varieties of matter. 

fif This proceeds on the supposition that the Dialectician is bound to 
logical accuracy in his reasonings; a restriction which Aristotle at 
least would regard as salutary. See Anal. Post. i. 6. 10. We need not 
however suppose that all disputants actually conformed to it. 

*> Cf. Crakanthorpe, Logic, lib. v. cap. 1. " Utrique Disciplinae hoc com- 
mune est, quod doceat probabiliter arguere : finem vero diversum uterque 
sibi proponit. Quoniam ergo eadem omnino formsl probabiliter arguendi 
uterque utitur, nos hic quod utrisque commime est tractabimus, unicuique 
liberum relinquentes, an Dialecticus esse velit, et uti hac forma probabiliter 
arguendi ad verum inveniendum; an Rhetor, et uti e^dem forma probabiliter 
arguendi ad suadendum aut dissuadendum" 



the logical accuracy of his reasoning. In Dialectic, two 
champions are opposed to each other: they may, before 
engaging, dictate the conditions of the combat. 

As regards the account of the Enthymeme in the 
Prior Analytics, I am not aware that any further expla- 
nation is needed^ But in the corresponding chapters of 
the Rhetoric one or two difficulties remain, an elucida- 
tion of which, though not strictly within my present 
province, may perhaps be serviceable to the readers of 
the latter Treatise. 

In Rhet. i. 2, 18. we are told, that when the Enth}Tneme 
is in the third figure, the ffr/fteioy is to its conclusion as a 
particular to an universal. In the second figure, on the 
other hand, as an universal to a particular. The relation 
in the first figure is not mentioned, but the context seems 
rather to connect it with the former than with the latter. 

This passage may be interpreted in two ways. Either 
we may compare the conclusion of the Enthymeme 
with the (Djjxeiov itself, or with the major premise of 
that Syllogism whose minor is the (Djjxeiov. In the former 
interpretation the word <r))ftg7ov is used properly for the 
proposition; in the latter widely, for the reasoning of 
which such proposition forms a portion. 

If the first interpretation be adopted, (which seems 
preferable,) we must compare the two propositions 
relatively to that term in which they are unlike ; i. e. if 
they have the same subject, we must compare their 



^ Except perhaps that Aristotle, m Anal. Pr. ii. 27., admits a (rrifieiov in 
the second figure, which in the former chapter he condemned. The con- 
demnation seems to be made on logical grounds. The logvcal value of two 
afiSrmatiye premises in the second figure is absolute zero ; whereas the 
ffTififToy in the third figure, though faulty as employed to prove an universal 
conclusion, is valid for particulars. For Bhetorical purposes, however, the 
seoond figure is also admissible : an accumulation of Enthymemes, all 
loyically worthless, may amoimt to a moral certainty. 
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predicates; if they have the same predieate, we must 
compare their subjects. 

According to this method, it will be seen, that in the 
first figure, the predicate of the sign is to that of its 
conchision as part to whole, or as species to genus. 
Hence its logical validity : whatever subject is included 
under a species is necessarily included under its genus. 
But in the second figure the relation is that of whole to 
part, or of genus to species ; and this is illogical, the 
whole genus not being included under one of its species. 

But if we adopt the second interpretation, and compare 
the major premise with the conclusion, we shall be com- 
pelled in the first figure to compare together the two 
subjects^ since both propositions have the same predicate. 
In this case the relation will be inverted; the premise 
being to the conclusion as an universal rule to a single 
instance. In the second figure, we are at liberty to 
compare either the quantity of the two propositions as 
determined by their subjects, or the extent of their 
respective predicates. In either case, however, the result 
is the same; the relation remaining that of universal to 
particular. 

The Enthymeme in the third figure presents no diflSi- 
culty. Whichever interpretation be adopted, the same 
Proposition, " Pittacus is good," is compared v^ith the 
conclusion, " All wise men are good." In both cases, the 
<5omparison lies between the two subjects, and the 
relation is that of particular to universal. 

But perhaps the most difficult passage in this portion 
of the Rhetoric is that in which Aristotle describes an 
important, and previously, as he tells us, unnoticed 
distinction between various classes of Enthymemes. 
Some of these, he says, belong to Rhetoric, some to 
other arts and faculties. The same may be said of the 
oonnexion of the Syllogism with Dialectic. Dialectical 
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or Rhetorical reasonings are founded on toVo*; the 
others on the peculiar principles of that Science or Art 
to which they belong''. 

This passage is generally found puzzling to a beginner 
on two accounts. Firstly, he is apt to fancy Dialectic 
synonymous with Logic, and to confound it with the 
formal Science of that name ; an error which the Com- 
mentary most likely to fall in his way is not unlikely 
to confirm. Secondly, having previously seen the Enthy- 
meme defined as the Rhetorical Syllogism ; there seems 
some inconsistency in the subsequent observation, that 
some Enthymemes are Rhetorical, others not so. 

In explanation it may be observed. Firstly, that 
Dialectic and Rhetoric are not formal Sciences, but 
material Arts. Their Logic is not a Logica docens^ 
treating of the general form of Reasoning, but a Logica 
utens^ treating of Reasoning as applied to a particular 
matter. That matter is furnished by the toVoi. Rhetoric 
and Dialectic do not merely lay down the form in which 
their reasonings ought to proceed, but likewise provide 
certain general principles of probability, firom which the 
matter of their major premises is to be drawn. These 
riiroi or common-places hold the same position in the 
Dialectic Syllogism, as the most universal kind of 
axioms in the Demonstrative. They are not gained by 
exclusive observation of any one particular class of 
objects belonging to this or that art or faculty, but are 
indifferently applicable to all. Such is the example 
quoted by Aristotle as 6 tou jxaAAov xal jJttov t^ttoj. Of 
this in the Topics he gives four cases, of which the 
following may be taken as a specimen. " If the more 
likely assertion on any subject be untrue, the less likely 
is probably untrue likewise." A general maxim of this 

k Rhet. i. 2. 20, 21. 
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kind is obviously available Tregi hxaloov xa) ^votik&v xa) 
ireg) froAirixcuv, xa) veg) iro^iknv ^ta^egovrcov el^ei, 

Secondly, it may be observed that the Enth^rmeme is 

not necessarily coniined to the Rhetorical kind of matter. 

A syllogism from likelihoods or signs, whatever be the 

subject, is an Enthymeme. In like manner, any syllogism 

in probable matter may become an instrument of Dialectic 

reasoning; whether it bebased on the general probabilities 

which Dialectic matcrially fumishes, or on more limited 

assumptions drawn from special observations. The 

Physician, for example, within the field of his own 

experience, may know that in nine cases out of ten 

where a patient exhibits certain s^rmptoms, the disease 

terminates fatally. The student of history may leam 

that in the majority of cases revolution leads to anarchy, 

and anarchy is suppressed by despotism. Either of 

these may become the basis of a reasoning process in 

probable matter, but the Syllogism or Enthymeme is not, 

properly speaking, Dialectical or Rhetorical, but Medical 

or Political. And although there is nothing in the 

Dialectical or Rhetorical Method that prevents its being 

applied to these or any other special subjects, yet in 

proportion as any one so applies it, Aristotle regards him 

as departing from the legitimate maiter of Dialectic or 

Rhetoric, and adopting that of some definite Art or 

Science^ For the same reason, when he speaks of the 

special application of Rhetoric to Political deliberation, 

he wams us that its object matter must not be consi- 

dered as that of Rhetoric per se^ but as primarily and 

properly belonging to Politics, secondarily only to 

Rhetoric in one of its practical applications ". 

* Rhet. i. 2. 21. Tavra Sc, Saq) ris &v $€\Tioif iKK^yrjrai tAs irpoTdauSf 
Xijffei iroffifras iXAiji' imffTiifjiriv Trjs diaKtKTiKrjs Koi {ntropii^s' tiv yhp ivritxxi 
apxM, ohKiTi ZiaX€KTM)i ohtk ^riTopiK^ iXA* iKtivri tcTTai ^s fx** '»'*^* ^X*^*« 

» Rhet. i. 4. 4, 5. 
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A few words in conclusion on the origin of the name 
Enthymeme. That its etymology is to be found in Iv 
and dw/tof, is undeniable ; but only in the same degree as 
is also true of lyJu|xg7(rflai, IvJJjxio^, and other cognate terms. 
But that it has no special reference to a premise in the 
mindy is evident; firstly, because 9ujxoj in the Aristotelian 
phraseology is not " the mind," and has nothing to do 
with the expression or suppression of premises; secondly, 
because the word IvJujxijixa occurs in writers earlier than 
Aristotle, and before it could have assumed its technical 
meaning. To ascertain the true derivation, however, is 
not so easy as to refute a palpably absurd one. If, 
however, we were compelled to make a suggestion, the 
foUowing, though not confidently put forward, has at 
least the merit of not being positively ridiculous. 
'Evfiujxijjxa seems originally to have signified an object 
of consideration, or a matter proposed as worth con- 
sidering. Such is the leading idea in the two passages 
of Sophocles in which it occurs. " Your words, duly 
consideredy are calculated to inspire fear"." " Your oWn 
misfortunes, properly weighed^ may teach the evil results 
of a violent temper°." The transition from this to an 
argument of probahilityj a suggestion, though not demon- 
strative, yet deserving attention in practical questions, is 
easy and natural enough. 

» (Ed. Col. 892. o (Ed. Col. 1199. 
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NOTE F. 
ON INDUCTION. 

Induction, as far as it is a Logical process at all, is 
equally formal with Syllogism; though proceeding in 
the inverse order ; viz. firom the aggregate of individuals 
to the universal whole constituted by them; instead of 
from the whole to the several individuals contained 
under it. It is defined by Ai-istotle, " proving the 
major term of the middle by means of the minor*;'* 
in which definition, the expressions major^ middle^ and 
minor, are used relatively to their extension^ to designate 
respectively the attribute proved, the constituted species 
of which it is proved, and the aggregate of individuals by 
which the species is constituted. The form in which the 
Inductive Reasoning** naturally appears, exhibits an 
apparent, though not a real, resemblance to the third 
figure of Syllogism. Thus : 

X, Y, Z, (minor,) are B (major) ; 

X, Y, Z, are all A (middle) ; therefore, 

AU A is B. 

The resemblance to the third figure is apparent only; 
the true distinctions being, 1. That in the minor premise 
of the Induction, the copula does not represent the 
subject as contained under^ but as constituting, the 
predicate. 2. That in consequence of this distinction, 

* Tb 8ii rov kripov ddrepoy HKpov ry fiifftp avXKoylircurOM. Anal. Pr. ii. 
23. 2. 

*> In a loose sense, AristotJe calls it 6 i^ hraymyTJs trvWoyifffiSs, where 
the word does not denote the syllogism proper, or reasoning from the 
nniversal whole to the contained parts, but is extended to formal reasoning 
in general. In like manner, in Rhet. ii. 25. 8. he speaks of the Enthymeme 
as including Example. 
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an universal conclusion is logically drawn in this form, 
which is not valid in the third figure of Syllogism. 

We see then, that in the Inductive process the Copula 
is ambiguous, expressing in the major premise and in 
the conclusion, the relation of a contained part to a 
containing whole ; in the minor premise, that of consti- 
tuting paxts to a constituted whole. This ambiguity has 
been remarked as a deficiency in technical language"; 
but there is no term sufficiently naturalized in Logic to 
serve as a substitute to express the latter relation. 

On Induction, as exhibited above, it may be remarked, 

I. That the distinction between a perfect and an im- 
perfect Induction is extra-logical. Logic recognises no 
inference that is not necessitated by the Lawsof Thought: 
and therefore it must be presumed that the Induction is 
perfect^ i. e» that the Individuals mentioned are in reality 
the whole constituents of the species, before the In- 
ductive Inference can come in any way within the 
provin<» of the Logician. To inquire what is the 
warrant fbr this presumption; to ask what amount of 
observation will warrant us in assuming X, Y, and Z, to 
be aU the members of the class A; is like asking in 
syllogi«tic reasoning, how do we know that the premises 
are true ? undoubtedly a most important question, but 
not tso be answered by Logic. So also any compromise 
with material probability, any statement of the indi- 
viduals as samples or adequate represeniatives of their 
class^, is a surrender of the essentia! principle of 
Logical Reasoning: ihe parts are absolutely tiie whole; 
or the inference is, logically speaking, worthless. 

It is manifest, however, that the Induction may be 
easily stat^d in such a form, as to transfer the material 

« Edinburgh Review, No. 115. p. 229. From tliis admirable Article the 
greater part of the materials for the present note have been derivecL 
^ What^ly^sLog^Cp. 260. (Sixih Edition.) 

* D 2 
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difficulty from the minor premise to the major ; in which 
case the question may be satisfactorily answered by that 
Art or Science to which the Proposition materially 
belongs. Thus the example given by Aldrich might be 
stated as foUows : 

The magnets which I have obseiTed, and also tliose which 

I have not observed, attract iron ; 
The magnets which I have observed, and those which I have 

not observed, are all magnets ; 
Therefore, all magnets attract iron. 

In this mode of stating, the minor premise is unde- 
niably tme. The doubtful part of the major, relating to 
the properties of unobserved objects, must be determined 
by the analogies of the Science to which the objects 
belong, and by the material inquiry, what kind of 
samples or specimens will warrant our asserting of 
others what we have observed in them. 

II. It is precisely in the mode of answering this 
material inquiry, that the whole difference lies between 
the ancient Inductio per enumerationem simplicem^ and 
that Interpretation of Nature insisted upon by Bacon. 
The disciple of the former method^ when asked, How do 
you know that other specimens of your class possess the 
same property as these ? will reply, Because I have 
never seen one which does not possess it. The Ba- 
conian, on the other hand, will answer, Because I have 
selected such instances as give evidence of an universal 
law: I have examined those specimens of the class 
which have nothing in common, except the possession 
of the property in question : I have compared them with 
objects not possessing it, and I find its absence alwaya 
accompanied by that of one of the essential attributes 
of this class*. 

« £acon, Nov. Org. lib. ii. Aph. x sqq. xxii sqq. 
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A recent writer has exhibited the Inductive Method of 
Socrates as a specimen of that Induclio per enumera- 
Honem simpUcem which the Baconian philosophy has 
superseded ^ But it has been before observed that the 
Socratio reasoning is not properly Inductiony but 
ExampleK It is inconclusive, not because it is an 
Induction by Simple Enumeration, but because it is no 
Induction at all. The Simple Enumeration, if complete, 
will form the basis of what, logically speaking, is a valid 
Induction ; and it is precisely because the Socratic 
Method does not pretend to completeness, that Logic does 
not recognise the inference. It is true that in Simple Enu- 
meration this completeness is often difficult, sometimes 
impossible to attain. And it is the additional security on 
this point that constitutes the chief merit of the Baconian 
process. But this is a malerialy not a logicaly merit. It 
affects our ground of conjifience in the truth of certain 
propositions, not the naiure of the inference from those 
propositions assumed to be true. Neither in Induction 
noT in Syllogism does the Organon of Bacon supersede 
that of Aristotle. " Each," as Sir W. Hamilton observes, 
" proposes a different end ; both, in different ways, are 
useful^" The ancient Philosopher considers "the laws 
under which the subject thinks ;" the modem, " those 
under which the object is to be known." The Induction 
of Bacon, as fumishing more accurate mles for physical 
investigation, may supersede the Induction of Socrates ; 
for the latter owes its validity solely to the matter. It 
cannot affect the Induction of Aristotle, of which the 
validity depends solely on iheform, 

The perversions of the Aristotelian Induction by Aldrich 
and Archbishop Whately have already been noticed. On- 

^ Lewes, Biographical History of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 215. 
8 Introduction, p. xiii. 
h Reid's Works, p. 712. 
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this poiut it will be sufficient to obserYe, tbat auy attempt 
to reduce Induction to Syllogism, in tbe strict sense of the 
term, must commence by inverting tbe whole operation ; 
stating as a preliminary assumption that which is really 
ihe conclusion of the Inductiye proces». It iBoreover 
leaves us no altemative between converting mere em- 
pirical judgments into self-evident axioms, or destraying 
the whole foundation of reasoning, by commencing with 
a Syllogism whose premises themselves must be proved 
by another Syllogism, and bo aa ad irtfinitum,, 

The Aristotelian Induction proper has been deseribed 
as an analytical^ its counterpart, Syllogism, as a ^/t* 
iheticaly process; and the two have respectively been 
identified with the Xoyo* licl tus oLq^oLS and «w-o Tcuy agpfcoK 
of Aidstotle*. And iliis is in one sense correct, though, 
according tjo a yarious x^otion of whole and part^ the 
terms Analy^s and Synthesis have perpetually beeii 
interchanged with each other. According as we look to 
the comprehensiony or to the extension of the notions, we 
may regard the Genus as a part of the Species, or the 
Species as a part of the Genus. Hence the notions of 
Synthesis and Analysis, of the composition of- parts into 
a whole, and the resolution of a whole into parts, will, 
as we adopt the oue or the other point of view, be 
inverted. We have previoiusly spoken of Induetion 9& 
^n inference from the constituting parts to the constituted 
whole. In this respect it is syntheiipal. To regard it as; 
anal^rtical, we must adopt the metaphysipal relation of 
part and whole as simpler or more complex notions. In 
this point of view, Division and Definition are respec- 
tively the Synthesis and Analysis of notions, as expressed, 
in simple lerms, In the former, we combine Genus and 
IXifferciitia into Species ; in the latter, we resolve Species^ 

^ See Michelet in Eth. Nicp. 2^-. 
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into Genus and DifTerentia. A similar relation exists 
between the processes of uniting Aecidents to a Species, 
in distinguishing its several individuals, and abstracting 
the Specific notion from the Accidents in the formation 
of Universals. Syllogism and Induction in like manner 
are respectively the Synthesis and Analysis of the same 
nQtions when fQrrning the subjecls of a judgment, For 
on examinatiQn of the first figure, which is the natural 
form of Syllogism, it will be seen, that it proceeds, by 
division of the middle term, to predicate of the several 
Species, what was previously predicated of the Genus. 
Induction, on the other hand, in its natural form, proceeds 
by a process of abstraction, icom the individuals con- 
stituting a Species to their common Species so consti- 
tuted. 

As regards the etymology of the name; both the 
Greek Vaycoy^, and its Latin equivalent Inductio, seem 
to have been originally applied with reference to the 
Socratic accumulaiion of instances to serve as an ante- 
cedent for establishing the required conclusion. The 
Platonic use of Iwiygjv will support this view''. Such is 
also clearly the interpretation of Cicero. " Hoc in genere 
praecipieiidum nobis videtur, primum, ut illud quod 
inducemus per similitudinem, ejusmodi sit, ut sit necesse 
concedi; nsim ex quo postulabimus nobis illud quod 
dubium sit concedi, dubinm esse idipsum non oportebit. 
Deinde illud cujus confirmandi causa fiet Inductio, viden- 
dum est ut simile iis rebus sit, quas res, quasi non 
dubias, ante induxerimusK^^ Quintilian, however, applies 
the term rather to the bringing in as an inference, of the 

^ Cratyl. p. 420. d. TaSra ffST? /noi 8o/cc7s, & ^KpareSy wKvirepov hrdyciv, 
Where Heindorf renders, " Confertius quam priora afferre, ita ut alterum 
alteri addas, in singulis nihil immorans." The substantive ^irayorT^ has a 
very different sense in Plato ; e. g. Leg, xi. 933. d. Cf, Ruhnken, Timseus. 

^ De Inventione, i. 32. 
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question to be proved. "Nam illa, qua plurimum 
Socrates est usus, hanc habuit viapi; cum plura inter- 
rogassety quae fateri adversario necesse esset, novissime id, 
de quo quaBrebatur inferebat^ cui simile concessisset; id 
est inductio".*' Another meaning of the Ghreek hciym 
and hfoty(oy6gy as well as of the Latin inducere and in- 
dtictioy might seem to point rather to the persuading and 
influencing the mind of the hearer. But the first deriva- 
tion is preferable. The question, however, as far as 
Aristotle is concemed, is not of any great eonsequence« 
For, as that Philosopher did not invent the name, but 
only modified the usage of a term current among his 
predecessors, the etymology will be of little service 
towards illustrating the notion which he attached to it. 

"» Inst. Orat v. 11. 
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• NOTE G. 

ON aristole's hypothetical syllogisms. 

That the (TuXXoyiff-jxo) If wrotiareeos of Aristotle are not 
identical with those whieh, sinee the time of Theophrastus 
and Eudemus, have been received in Logic as Hypothe- 
tical Syllogisms, is now generally admitted '. The word 
Hypothetical is never by Aristotle opposed to Cate- 
gorical, but to ostensive (SeixTixoV^); and he remarks that 
the Syllogistic poriion of the reasoning in Hypothetical 
Syllogisms is ostensive, and requires no reduction ; but 
that the determination of the original question is not 
affected by Syllogism at all, and cannot be exhibited in 
Syllogistic form. The meaning of this may be clearly 
explained by examples. 

Of the Hypothetical Syllogism, two principal kinds are 
mentioned by Aristotle. One is the affotycoy^ ei$ to o&wotov : 
the otheris a Syllogism of which the conclusiveness depends 
entirely on agreement between two contending parties, 
and which is therefore chiefly serviceable in dialectic 
disputation. The latter may be exhibited as foUows. 

The original question being to prove that some A is 
not B; the contending parties agree to the hypothesis, 
that if some A is not C, it is not B. The reasoning 
proceeds thus : 

NoXisC; 
AllXis A; 
Therefore, Some A is not C. 



(<ruXXoytcr/i6ff ef vTroOea-tm.) 



And then, in consequence of the previous agreemenl^ but 

* We must except M. St. Hilaire, who professes to discover the ordinary 
Hypotheticals in Anal. Prior, i. 44. 1 . But the text of Aristotle will hardly 
warrant the assertion. 

t» See Anal. Pr. i. 23. 2. 
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not qf the Sylloyism^ it is allowed that some A is not B. 
The Syllogism in form is an ordintgy Categorical in the 
third Figure; the Conelusion, however, not being the 
original question, but the antecedent of a Hjpothetical 
Proposition, of which the question is the Consequent*. 

The dicayodyy^ si^ tI alimTov is also Categorical, so fox as 
it is Syllogistic. In this, the Conclusion syllogistically 
proYed is a falsehood ; the original question being 
inferred only by Hypothesis, because a falsehood results 
from the assumption of its contradictory*. The Hypoihesis 
in this case is, that the coutradictory is true*. Thus, if it 
be required to prove that some A is not Bj we reason 
firom the assiunption of the contradictory, 

AUAisB;] 

All C is A ; l {av\koyi(rfi6s cf vnoB€(r§<»>s.) 

Therefore, AU C is B. ] 
The Conclusion being supposed to be a known falsehood. 

^ *Ey inraun yiip & fihf ovWoyurfihs yiverai irphs rh fi€ra\c^ifiay6fi€yoy, rh 8* 
H Vx^^ ir€pcdv€Tau 81* &fxo\oyias ff rivos &\A77s {hcoBiocm. Anal. Pr. i. 23. 11. 
th fi€raXafifiay6fi€yov is explained by Alexander as applying to the conclusioA 
of the syllogism, because it is taken in a different manner from that ii^ 
which it was originally enunciated; being at first part of a conditional 
agreement, and afterwards a categorical conclusion. For this reason, the 
syllogism is said to be Korh furdxriylfiy. Anal. Pr. i. 29. 5. Were it not for 
this authority, it would seem simpler to interpret fi€rd\7p^is merely " change 
of question ;" the disputant tuming from the original question to the proof 
of another on which it is supposed to depend. Conceming the other kind 
of hypothetical syllogisms mentioned in the same passage, those kot^ 
voi^rTjray we have no data for even a plausible conjecture. M. St. Hilaire's 
explanation is forced. Philoponus, (Scholia, p. 178, b. 9.) says it is a 
syllogism, ix rov fiaWov, fi ix rov ^rrov, ^ ix rov bfwiov, 

^ Anal. Pr. i. 23. 8. Tiivr^s yhp oi 81& rov hjSvvdrou Tr€paivovr€S rh fikv 
^€v^s ov?i\oyi(ovrai, rh 8* i^ &PX^^ ^^ virodiff€<os ^^ikv^ovoiv ^ay &S6var6K 
ri avfjificdvji tijs &vri<f>da€ws r€0€i<nis, 1 have substituted a mere symbolical 
syllogism for the instance given by Aristotle, on account of its intricacy, 
and the length requisite to expand it. The reader will find it explained 
by Waitz, vol. i. p. 430. 

« Anal. Pr. i. 29. 3. Ild\iv ct B^iktikws avW€\6yi(rTai rh A r^ E firiBivi 
VTrdpx^iyt vTro$€fi€vois {nrdpx^iv rivl 8(a rov ii^vvdrov ^cix^o^crai o&Scvl 
xnrdpxoV' 
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This mode of reasoning, as exhibited by Aristotle, 
does not dir^ctly appear in the same form as the former. 
For in this the hypothesis is a premise; the eonclusion 
being ihe impossibility which has not been previously 
enunciated. In the former, the premises are both new 
assumptions ; the conclusion being the antecedent of 
the conditional proposition wluch was agreed upon as 
a hypothesis. Both, however, agree thus far, that the 
syllogistic portion of each does not differ in form from 
an ordinary Syllogism; and that in neither is the original 
question syllogistically proved. 

The notices of these Syllogisms in Aristotle are, it must 
be confessed, sufficiently scanty. Thus much, however, 
may fairly be gathered. Firstly, that, as regards form, 
they are merely the common Categorical Syllogisms 
applied to a particular purpose. Secondly, that their 
conclusiveness, as regards the original question, is by 
way of material, not of fonnal^ consequence. The 
syllogism by agreement obviously refers to dialectic 
disputation, and fumishes the grounds for a mere argu- 
mentum ad hominem^ in consequence of a previous 
admission. Apart from this special application, which 
does not appear in the syllogism, the proof amounts to 

this : 

NoXisC; 

AUXis A; 
Therefore, Some A is not C. 
Therefore, (by materiaL consequence,) Some A is not B. 

In the a^aycoyjj sJ; to aStJvfltTOv, the proof is of the same 
character. It has indeed no special reference to Dialectic, 
and is frequently employed in demonstration', Aristotle's 

' For the principle of contradiction may be assumed as self-evident, 
without any convention between disputants. And in this lies the principal 
difference between the deductio ad impossibile and the syllogism of agree- 
ment. See Anal. Pr. i. 44. 3. 
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own example being taken from Geometry. But still its 

connexion with the original question is not formal, but 

material ; for we assume, 

AUAisB; 

AIl C is A; 

Therefore, AU C is B. 

And this conclusion, from material grounds, we know to 
be false. We also know (materially again) that the minor 
premise is true ; and all that is logical in the process is 
the consequent decision that the major must be false; 
and hence by the principle of contradiction that the 
original question is true. 

But one step only is wanting, to convert these material 
consequences into formal ones. We have in the o-oXXo- 
yiCTjxoj ef SfjA>Xoyia$ clearly the germ of the Conditional 
Syllogisms of Theophrastus. It needs but to commence 
with the original hypothesis, not as a mere dialectic 
convention, but as a Proposition having its own objective 
value, and we have at once a logical argumentation, not 
in categorical form, but equally valid, to whicli the Aris- 
totelian specimen is related merely as a prosyllogism 
supporting one of the premises. This done, no great 
sagacity is required to se^e that the prosyllogism may in 
this, as in any other case, be omitted or not, according to 
the material character of the premise which it supports. 

To the dirayooy^ ei$ to d^uvarov may in like manner be 
traced the origin of the Disjunctive Syllogism. The 
most natural proceeding in this case is to state the two 
contradictory Propositions as Alternatives, one of them 
being disproved by a prosyllogism. 

Eitlier some A is not B, or all A is B ; in which case 

AUCisA; 
Therefore AIl C is B. 

This conclusion being manifestly falsc, we havc no 
ehoicc but to admit tlie other alternative. The pro- 
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syllogism in this case, as in the former, may be omitted, 
if the falsehood of the altemative is evident without it. 
We have thus the Disjunetive Syllogism. 

We may agree therefore with M. St. Hilaire thus far, 
that though the form of the Hypothetical Syllogism is not 
explicitly exhibited in the extant writings of Aristotle, 
we have nevertheless the data from which it needs but 
one step to develope it. Whether that step was taken 
by Aristotle himself in a lost work, or supplied by his 
disciples, is a point of little consequence. Extemal 
testimony is decidedly in favour of the latter supposition, 
a testimony which the most zealous admirer of the 
Stagirite need not be very solicitous to overthrow. The 
subsequent discovery, if such it be, only fumishes an 
additional illustration of the philosopher's own language 
at the close of his logical labours. MiyitrTOv yoig Srco^ 
^SX^ ^avToV, wcTTrgg Xeysrai' 8«o xa) ^OLXejrooruTOV' o<roo yoLq 
xgaTKTTOV Tj ^uvdfietf TO^rouTco fnxpiTorov ov tco [leyeiei p^aXeww- 
T^ov loTiv o^J^va/. TavTJj; 8' eugijjxeyij^ ^aov to TgocTiJeyai xal 
(Tvvav^eiv to Koiirov e<rTiv. 
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NOTE H. 
ON THE DEMONSTRATIVE SYLLOGISM. 

SciENTiFic knowledge (to lir/oracrBott), except when of 
^xiomatic principles', reqaires a conviction of the neces- 
sity of the proposition known, and a knowledge of its 
cause**. This is produced hy the Demonstrative or 
Scientific Syllogism, which, according to Aristotle's 
definition, is e^ dhYjicov xa) TrgooToov xou aiLi<roav xoti ygoop^fioo^ 
rigmv xa) 'rrgoTigoov x«} othicov rou (n/jXTsgaa-jxaro^''. As the 
conclusions of this Syllogism are necessary, so must 
also be the premises ; this necessity consists in their 
being per se^ in either the first or the second sense of 
that expression*. If any of these conditions are not 
complied with ; e. g. if the premise, though containing 

^ In th^ strict sense of the terms, heUrraurBai is said of necessary truths 
which we receive by deduction from higher tniths; yocZf, of those which we 
receive as evident of themselves. Hence the principal meaning of the 
corresponding terms, hrurrfjfiii and yovs- The latter, however, or rather its 
resnlt, is sometimes called hrurrfifiri ikyair^eueros. Cf. Anal. Post. i. 3. 2, 3. 
i. 83. 1. ii. 19. 7. Eth. Nic. vi. 9. 9. The word Spoiy in the first and last of 
these places, does not mean, as Pacius explains, simple terms, but, as 
M. St Hilaire renders, " les propositions immediates,*' i. e. axioms — ^the 
limits from which Demonstration commences. 

* Anal. Post. i. 2. 1. 

« Anal. Post. i. 2. 2. By Jirst and immediate are here meant the same 
thing; i. e. not demonstrable by a middle term from any higher tnith; 
"yyuptft^r^pa sc. ^^ei, not rifuy, i. e. more tmiversal. 

d Of necessity, three degrees are enumerated, Anal. Post. i. 4. Kark 
ieoarr6si Kaff aM, and J aM; usually rendered, de omni, per se, and 
•guatenus ipsum. Of pcr se, as applied to a proposition, four senses are 
given. ]. When the predicate is part of the deiinition of the subject. 
H. When the subject is part of the definition of the predicate. 3. When 
existence is predicated of a substance. 4. When the subject is the extemal 
efficient cause of the predicate. Propositions in Demonstration proper 
must be per se eitber in the first or second meaning. See Anal. Post. i. 

e.i. 



the cause of the eonclusion, is not the first cause, (in 
which case the syllogism is not ef ajxl(r«v«,) or if the 
premise be an effect and not a cause of the conclusion, 
or if the premise, though immediate, be a remote and 
not a proximltte cause of the coiiclusion, — under these 
circumstances, there is no Demonstrationj in the proper 
sense of the term, as we only know the fact, but not the 
cause^. 

From the above data, the scholastic successors of 
Aristotle have constructed the following specimen of 
demon^tratio potissima, 

Omne animal rationale est risihUe; 
Omnis homo est animal rationaU: ergo 
Oinnis homo est risibUis. 

In this syllogism all three propositions are per se; 
the major premise and the conclusion in the second 
manner ; for the subject homOy and consequently animal 
rationalej form part of the definition of the attribute 
risibile : ihe minor premise is per se in the first manner ; 
for animal rationale^ its predicate, is the definition of 
homo. 

In all the propositions of this Demonstration, the 
predicate and subject are coextensive, and the pro- 

« From this it may fairly be inferred that the demonstratio propter quid 
sit per causam non primam, would not alone be regarded by Aristotle as a 
Demonstration, though it may fonn a subordinate portion of a complex 
Demonstration. The ambiguity of the word ificffosy which has partly led 
to the discrepancies on this point, has been expMned ahready. 

f See Anal. Post. i. 13. The distinction between demonstraiio propter 
quid potissima and non potissima cannot fairly be attributed to Aristotle. 
The whole of the chapters of the first book of the Posterior Analytics, from 
the first to the thirteenth inclusive, treat of one kind of Demonstration only. 
The passages in the second book, (ch. 17 and 18.) which seem to favour the 
distinction, are treating only of the inferior sense of Demonstration, in 
which it is applicable to rh Tct^vK&ra S»s hrX rh iroX^. Cf. Anal. Pr. i. 13. 
5, 6. An. Post i. 8. 3. i. 30. 
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position simply convertibre. This is requisite, in order 
to comply with the condition of quatenus ipsum, 

This Demonstration is exceedingly satisfactory, if we 
are only allowed to assume all the conditions on which 
its validity depends; viz. 1. that risibility' does flow as 
an effect from rationality as a cause ; 2. that the major 
premise, in which this causation is asserted, is an 
axiomatic principle, cognoscible a prioriy and, as such, 
carrying with its cognition, the conviction of necessity ; 
3. that the conclusion is not a mere repetition, in dif- 
ferent words, of the major premise ; komo and animal 
rationale being identrcal ; 4. that any Demonstration 
acknowledged to be vulid can be resolved into the above 
form. 

But waiving the consideration of these questions, 
which are more easily asked than answered8, we may 
find a simpler way of testing the demonstratio potissima, 
by going back to the original authority. For Aristotle's 
examples are principally taken, as is natural, from the 
Mathematics; and it is to a Geometrical theorem that the 
tests of xa9' auro and J oturi are expressly applied**. Can it 
be believed, then, that Aristotle regarded the foUowing 
as a correct analysis of Geometrical Demonstration ? 

Every rectilineal figure of three sides has its angles equal 

to two right angles ; 
Every triangle is a rectilineal figure of three sides; therefore 
Every triangle has its angles equal to two right angles. 

8 " Si scrupulosius inquiratur in rem hanc; Num qua sit essentialis 
connexio inter rationalitatem et risibilitatem, quo sit e&propria causa hiyus, 
seu causa per se.; ut Bationalitas, propter ipsam sui Essentiam, non possit 
esse ahsque Eisibilitate ; neque hsBC absque illa: et quidem immediata, 
absque interventu alius considerationis qua connectatur ; atque adaquata, 
ut ad omnes rationales extendatur atque ad hos solos : subtilior forsan 
esset inquisitio quam ut ei facile satisfiat." Wallis, Log. lib. 3. cap. 22. 

^ Anal. Post. i. 4. 6. Kal t^ rpiy^yq> p rpiyoovov 5uo hpBcd: kqX yhp koiX^ 
aMt rh rpiywvov 5jJo opOcus ttrov* 
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It is not denied that there are passages in Aristotle 
which may seem to eountenance this int^rpretation ; but 
there are others so palpably inconsistent with it that 
we are compelled toseek for a new explanation of the 
former. 

In the first place, Aristotle distinctly condemns the 
assumption of Definitions as a Petitio PrincipiiK In the 
second place, he says that Demonstration proceeds from 
axioms^ and cites as a specimen of the latter, " If equals 
be taken from equals, the remainders are equal *'." These 
axioms, he says, are common to many classes of objects ; 
but, in any single Science, need bnly be assumed to ail 
extent commensurate with the object-matter of that 
Science. The above axiom, for example, is true of 
other things besides Geometrical Magnitudes, but it is 
sufl&cient for the Geometer to assume it as true of these 
only. 

Now if an axiom of this kind be the major premise in 
a Demonstration, it is manifest that its predicate will 
also be the predicate of the Conclusion; and that the 
logical form of that Conclusion will be, not " AU triangles 
are figures having their angles equal to two right angles," 
but, " Triangles and figures having their angles equal to 
two right angles are equal to each other." 

The immediate Syllogism from which this proposition 
is proved by Euclid, may be logically stated as foUows : 

" Magnitudes equal to the adjacent exterior and interior 
angles of a triangle are equal to each other; 

The three interior angles and two right angles are equal to 
the adjacent exterior and interior angles; 

Therefore, they are equal to each other." 



* Top. viii. 13. 2. 

k Anal. Post. i. 7, 1. i. 10.3. 

* E 
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Tlie major premise of this Syllogism is an immediate 
deduction from the first axiom ; thus : 

*' Magnitudes which are equal to the same are equal to 

each other; 
Magnitudes oqual to the adjacent exterior and interior 

angles are equal to the same; 
Therefore, they are equal to each other." 

That the true syllogistic analysis of G^eometrical Demon* 
strations will always be in this form, the axioms standing 
as major premises, and the eonstructions in each case 
fiimishmg the proper minor, is evident. It only remains 
to see whether the text of Aristotle can be accommodated 
to this interpretation as well as to the other. 

With some passages it evidendy tallies much better. 
The places in which the axioms are mentioned in 
connexion with demonstration have never been satis- 
factorily explained on the scholastic interpretation *. 
There are others which prima facie appear to favour 
the latter; but when both interpretations require some 
straining of Aristotle's language, it is due to the memory 
of the Father of Logic to give him the benefit of that 
whi<5h does not conviot him of flagrant error in the 
application of his own principles. 

Referring back to the Syllogism above given, the major 



1 The difficulty is evaded rather than surmoonted by distinguishing 
iminediate propositions from axioms, and saying that the latter are employed 
in demonstration virttially but not actiudly. Aquinas, Opusc. 48. de SyU. 
Dem. cap. 6. Cf. Zabarella, in I. An. Post. Cont. 57, 58. Crakanthorpe, 
Log. lib. iv. cap. 1. For in the first place, AristoUe expressly calls the 
axioms immediate principles of syllogism, and principles from which we 
demonstrate. In the second place, any principle which virtually enters and 
confirms the premises of a demonstration must, if the syllogistic theory be 
worth any thing, be capable of syllogistic connexion with the premises which 
it confirms : and until this connexion is formally exhibited, no demon- 
stration can be logically complete. 
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premise may fairly be regarded as pet* se: the subject 
forming part of the definition of the predicate. For 
Equality, in the limited sense in which it is employed 
in Geometry, is a property of Magnitudes; and the 
latter, as the first and proper subject, will appear in 
the definition of Geometrical Equality. This definition 
has been found by some Geometers in the eighth axiom 
of Euclid ; " Magnitudes which coincide are equal ;" 
which, stated in the Aristotelian form, would be, 
" Equality is the Coincidence of Magnitudes." 

The minor premise may also be considered as per se. 
For our definition of a right angle is, that it is half the 
sum of the two adjacent angles formed by one straight 
line with another; and our notion of two right angles is, 
that of the sum of the same two adjacent angles. As 
regards the Conclusion, we need not trouble ourselves 
with reducing it to the requisite conditions, inasmuch as 
it is expressly said by Aristotle to comply with them. 
This compliance does not directly appear in the only 
form in which the proposition can be syllogistically 
proved ; but in the equipoUent statement, that the 
triangle is a figure of which the interior angles are equal 
to two right angles. The predicate in this case states a 
property of the triangle, in the definition of which 
property, if any be attempted, the proper subject must 
be included. 

A demonstration of this kind certainly falls short, in 
some respects, of the scholastic model. The predicate 
and subject in each proposition, as slatedy are not con- 
vertible ; and the middle term is not a definition of the 
minor. But of these requisitions, the first seems to be 
founded on an eiToneous interpretation of Aristotle, 
according to which that Philosopher is supposed to 
speak of the Propositions as they appear when strictly 
enunciated in logical form ; not (as seems more probable) 
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of the same Propositions as ordinarily stated by the Geo- 
meter"». With regard to the seeond condition, the text 
of Aristotle does not warrant its imposition. He says 
indeed, that the middle term in demonstration must 
be a definition of the majoV; and the preeept is 
intelligible enough, if we rightly understand his theory 
of the Definition of Attributes. As regards the minor 
term, it would be diffieult to produce a single passage 
where this condition is clearly laid down as a law of 
Demonstration ; and there is more than one with which 
it would be no easy task to reconcile it. 

K it be thought somewhat over-bold to repudiate 
positions which so many eminent Logicians have 
regarded as legitimate deductions from the text of 
Aristotle; it must be remembered that we have other 
data for interpretation besides the mere weight of autho- 
rity. Aristotle's theory of demonstration is principally 
framed with reference to Geometry: the Scholastic 
examples, on the other hand, are Physical. The medi- 
aBval state of Physical science was perhaps such as to 
justify, or at least to account for, the Logical and Meta- 
I physical fictions connected with it; and to give a seeming 

validity to the most potent demonstration of Risibility as 
an emanation from Rationality; though that emanation 
was never dreamed of by Aristotle, and will scarcely claim 
implicit belief in the present day. But it is not merely 
because the revolution affected in this branch of Science 
has invalidated the individual example, that the inter- 
pretation is objected to; but because the words of Aris- 
totle himself expressly direct us to another criterion. 
The Demonstrations of Geometry are still extant in the 



™ In this way we may iutei^pret such passages as Anal. Post. i. 4. 0. i. 5. 
6. ii. 17. 3. 

» Anal. Post. ii. 17. 3. The mcaning of tliis has already bcen explained. 
■ See note B. 
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same form in which they existed in the days of the 
Stagirite. Though Euclid himself, the oldest remaining 
Greometer, is a few years younger than Aristotle% yet, 
except on the very improbable hypothesis that he was 
the original inventor of the whole contents of his 
elements, that work must be regarded as fumishing a 
fair specimen of the demonstrations treated of in the 
Posterior Analytics. By this touchstone, Aristotle and 
his interpreters may be tested. When any modem 
Herlinus or DasypodiusP shall exhibit a single demon- 
stration of Euclid in the form of a scholastic dernonsiratio 
potissimaj we may then recognise this foundling of the 
Schoolmen as the legitimate offspring of their master. 
Till that is done, we must continue to believe that 
Aristotle was sufficiently acquainted with the use of his 
own instrument, to be able to give a correct Logical 
Analysis of the Demonstrations of Geometry. 



o Eu(?lid flouiished in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, B. C. 323—283. This 
period, however, probably corresponds to the close, not to the commence- 
ment, of his life. This would make him partly contemporary with, though 
about thirty years junior to, Aristotle. 

P Of the remarkable work of these two "zealous but thick-headed 
Logicians," as Sir W. Hamilton calls them, Ihave not hitherto been enabled 
to procure a sight ; but from the allusion to it by the same author, Beid's 
Works, p. 702., it would seem that their analysis resembled the one given 
above. Indeed, it is not easy to conceive how it could be performed in any 
other way. 



THE END. 



BAXTESi PRINTER, OXIORO. 



£xiRATA. 

Page xii. Introd. last liiie,/or Schleiermcher's read Schleiermacher's 
xiv. line Sf/or essence of thing read essence of a thing 

24. line ^t/or Suhaltemum read Suhaltemam 

40. I2f /or hse read hsec 

63. 25f/or premisses read premises 

67. 7,/(w EIO read lEO 

78. 9,/or ohvia read ohviae 

94. 'i-^j/or or E is F read nor E is F 

96. 20, /or animality read risihiUty 

99. 6, for animus read animas 

105. 12, /or sous read suos 
ihid. 22, for rationalis read risibilis 
109. 21, />r OctoftTucfi read Bttofmrticfi 

12. 7, Appendix, /br admissihle read iuadmissihle 

55. 17, /or *irorfwyt\ read iwayttyfi 

57. 12, /ur affected read effected 
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